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PREFACE 


In  1980  a  Pilot  Paper  proposing  a  “Further  Study  of  Pilot  Workload”  was  submitted  to  the  Flight  Mechanics  Panel  of 
AGARD.  The  paper  pointed  out  that  despite  conferences,  working  groups,  and  AGARDographs  devoted  to  the  subject  little 
progress  has  been  made  towards  formulating  a  readily  acceptable  definition  of  the  term  pilot  workload  nor  towards  recognising 
suitably  techniques  for  assessing  levels  of  workload. 

It  was  conducted  that: 

i)  Pilot  workload  is  recognised  as  an  important  parameter. 

ii)  It  is  evidently  difficult  to  define  and  use  the  parameter  in  t  way  that  is  acceptable  to  all  who  agree  on  its  importance. 

iii)  A  further  effort  is  required  to  try  to  improve  the  situation. 

The  following  paragraphs  describing  the  Scope  of  the  Study  have  been  extracted  from  the  original  proposal. 

“It  is  believed  that  in  moat  cases  the  research  worker  who  is  required  to  make  measurements  of  pilot  workload  does  so 
with  the  equipment  and  facilities  that  are  available  in  his  own  laboratory  or  establishment  —  indeed  sometimes  these  art 
equipment  that  he  has  CREATED  in  his  own  laboratory.  The  net  result  is  as  many  techniques,  interpretations  and  definitions 
as  there  are  research  workers  —  each  of  whom  is  usually  addressing  his  own  piloting  task  or  sub-task  in  a  way  which  exercises 
and  makes  best  advantage  of  his  own  methods  etc.  The  result,  as  graphically  exemplified  by  AGARDographs  233  and  246,  is  a 
universal  inability  to  draw  any  comparisons  between  the  work  and  conclusions  of  the  many  investigators  in  the  field  because 
not  only  are  different  methods  being  used  but  also  different  tasks  are  being  addressed.' 

“By  using  carefully  chosen  and  precisely  defined  piloting  tasks  it  is  intended  that  this  study  will  provide  the  means  of 
collectir  j,  collating  and  comparing  the  methods,  techniques,  interpretations,  opinions,  and  even  definitions  of  specialists  who 
have  experience  in  the  field  of  pilot  workload.” 

“Participants,  therefore,  are  asked  to  provide  a  detailed  account  of  the  methodology  they  would  employ  in  assessing 
workload  levels  for  one  or  more  of  these  tasks  (see  Appendices).  It  is  hoped  that  participants  will  also  identity  the  limitations  of 
their  technique.” 

The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Flight  Mechanics  Panel  and  in  May  1981  individuals  and  organisations  known  to  be 
interested  in  pilot  workload  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  study. 

The  concept  of  a  small  and  deliberately  bounded  study  was  particularly  well  received  and  fifteen  people  expressed  their 
firm  intention  to  participate.  How,  it r,  despite  the  initial  enthusiasm  only  five  contributions  had  been  received  by  the  end  of 
1982  and  it  became  clear  that  for  various  reasons  the  original  idea  of  a  ‘papet  study'  was  not  going  to  be  fulfilled  within  the  time 
scale.  It  was  accordingly  recommended  to  the  Flight  Mechanics  Panel  that  the  study  in  its  original  form  be  abandoned.  Because 
of  the  substantial  interest  shown  in  the  study  the  Panel  decided  in  1984  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  produce  an 
AGARDograph  containing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  information  hoped  for  in  the  study.  Although  many  of  the  chapters  do 
not  conform  entirely  to  the  original  idea  of  a  “deliberately  t  ounded  study"  this  AGARDograph  should  provide  a  useful  guide 
for  the  perse ,  wishing  to  assess  pilot  workload  for  practical  reasons;  it  is  not  written  for  the  research  scientist  interested  solely 
in  laboratory  experiments. 

The  first  chapter  consists  of  a  brief  introduction  to  the  subject  of  pilot  workload  together  with  an  overview  of  current 
techniques  for  assessing  levels  of  workload  with  particular  reference  being  made  to  those  of  practical  importance.  Each  of  the 
remaining  fifteen  chapters  describes  one  or  more  techniques  presently  available  —  or  likely  to  become  available  in  time.  Several 
of  these  techniques  have  been  used  in  practice  with  some  success;  other  techniques,  with  varying  degrees  of  development  show 
promise  for  the  future  and  are  therefore  also  of  interest.  Hopefully,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  find  a  technique  or,  more  likely  a 
combination  of  techniques,  to  suit  his  or  her  purpose. 

The  Flight  Mechanics  Panel  is  ve.y  grateful  to  all  the  many  contributor  who  have  given  generously  of  their  time  to 
produce  this  valuable  contribution  to  this  important  topic.  Particular  credit  goe  -  the  Editor,  Dr  A  H  Rorcoe,  who  has  used 
his  expertise  in  this  field  together  with  his  practical  experience  of  flying  to  coordinate  individual  papers  into  a  unique  guide  to 
this  subject 

AA.WOODF1ELD 

JERENAUDIE 

Members,  Flight  Mechanics  Panel 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
by 

Alan  H.Roscoe 
Britannia  Airways  Limited 
Luton  Airport 
Bedfordshire  LU2  9ND 
UK 


I.  DEFINING  PILOT  WORKLOAD 

The  term  pilot  workload  is  being  used  increasingly  by  those  involved  in  the  design  and  opeiaiion  of  modem  aircraft.  But  a 
review  of  current  literature  on  pilot  workload  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  there  is  still  no  generally  acceptable  definition  of 
the  term;  nor  is  there  any  agreement  on  the  best  way  of  assessing  it.  Despite  a  large  lumber  of  published  papers  and  seven  I 
seminars  and  workshops  on  the  subject  there  has  been  little  progress  since  the  last  Flight  Mechanics  Panel  AGARDograph  on 
pilot  workload  was  published  in  February  1978.  And  yet  in  any  discussion  about  pilot  workload  it  is  important  —  if  not 
axiomatic  —  that  there  is  a  common  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term. 


In  the  Introduction  to  that  earlier  AGARDograph  ft)  it  was  suggested  that  “it  may  be  useful  to  consider  workload  as  a 
multi-faceted  concept,  primary  facets  being  formed  by  the  three  variables:  demands  of  the  flight  task,  pilot  effort,  and  results. 
Minor  or  secondary  facets  can  then  be  formed  by  the  various  methods  used  for  assessing  levels  of  workload.  These  will  be 
largely  dependent  on  the  experience,  discipline,  and  interest  of  the  investigator".  In  1982  O'Donnell  (jftlFfined  workload  as 
“...an  hypothetical  construct  which  conveniently  describes  th:  interactions  between  multiple  factors  affecting  the  operator's 
response  in  an  operational  system".  He  went  on  to  point  out  that  “...such  a  broad  and  incomplete  definition  has  value  only  if  the 
factors  underlying  them  can  lie  identified,  and  if  metrics  to  assess  these  factors  can  be  specified"  O'Donnell  identified  three 
broad  categories  of  factors  which  contribute  to  workload,  namely:  taskload,  operator  variables,  and  response.  Hart  (AftWerred 
to  workload  being  a  subjective  experience  resulting  from  a  combination  of  several  different  dimensions;  the  three  main 
dimensions  being  task-related,  pilot-related,  and  outcome-related.  Nineteen  components  of  these  main  dimensions  were 
suggested  by  Hart  as  being  important  in  creating  the  total  experience  of  workload.  In  a  later  paper  Miller  and  Hart  (4?Ttferred 
to  nine  dimensions  worth  examining  in  detail  when  studying  total  workload:  task  difficulty,  time  pressure,  own  performance, 
mentai  effort,  physical  effort,  frustration,  stress,  fatigue,  and  activity  type. . 


The  multidimensional  nature  of  pitot  workload  has  been  accepted  generally  but  with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis  on  ihe 
different  aspects.  For  example,  engineers  concerned  with  predicting  levels  of  workload  for  aircraft  yet  to  fly  tend  to  interpret 
workload  as  a  set  of  demands  (5)(6j,  although  in  this  case  the  term  'taskload'  would  be  more  appropriate.  And  those 
investigators  who  measure  performance  as  a  means  of  assessing  workload  are  inclined  to  emphasise  the  outcome-related 
aspect  (7)(8). 

Probably  the  most  favoured  interpretation  of  workload  is  pilot-related,  usually  in  terms  of  effort.  Using  a  questionnaire, 
Ellis  and  Roscoe  (9)  obtained  the  views  of  some  350  military  and  airline  pilots  and  concluded  that  more  than  80%  of 
professional  pilots  think  of  workload  in  terms  of  effort.  It  is  also  an  interpretation  that  agrees  well  with  the  int.uence  on  the 
piloting  task  of  such  individual  factors  as  natural  ability,  training  and  experience  togethei  with  physical  fitness,  age.  and  the 
idiosyncratic  response  to  stress. 


The  individual  nature  of  pilot  workload  led  Ellis  and  Roscoe  (9)  to  propose  that  a  modified  version  of  the  definition  used 
by  Cooper  and  Harper  in  the  introduction  to  their  Handling  Qualities  Rating  Scale  ( 10)  would  be  most  appropriate,  namely: 
Pilot  workload  is  the  integrated  r  ental  and  physical  effort  required  to  satisfy  the  perceived  demands  of  a  specified  flight  task. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  failure  of  a  pilot  to  perceive  the  demands  of  a  flight  task  correctly  has  been  a  causative  factor  in 
several  accidents,  and  so  the  reference  in  the  above  definition  to  this  aspect  ot  workload  reflects  its  importance.  In  discussing  a 
conceptual  framework  for  analysing  workload  Hart  and  Sheridan  (II)  refer  to  "...the  operator  s  perception  of  what  is  required 
that  is  the  proximate  driving  force  behind  the  strategies  selected  and  the  resources  committed, ...“. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  will  agree  with  Ellis  and  Roscoe's  definition  of  pilot  workload  but  it  Is  probably  worth  hearing  in 
mind  until  presented  with  a  more  acceptable  one.  Other  interpretations  will  be  evident  in  liter  chapters. 


2.  THE  NEED  TO  ASSESS  PILOT  WORKLOAD 

Modem  combat  aircraft,  with  their  increasingly  complex  systems  and  the  need  to  fly  faster  and  lower  to  avoid 
sophisticated  defence  systems,  generate  high  levels  of  workload  for  their  crews.  But  the  level  ot  workload  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  too  high  if  performance  is  not  to  suffer.  Consequently  there  is  a  strong  requirement  to  be  able  to  assess  workload  at 
all  stages  in  the  design  and  development  of  these  aircraft.  This  point  was  underlined  by  Milam  (12)  during  a  discussion  on  pilot 
workload  in  single-seat  fighters  when  he  stated:  “Woi  kload  measurements,  whether  subjective  or  objective,  should  be  available 
much  earlier  in  the  design  process  so  that  design  options  can  be  intelligently  considered". 

T,-  introduction  of  flight  management  computers  and  improved  autopilots  into  civil  transport  aircraft  has  tended  to 
reduce  the  demands  on  the  crew  so  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  optimise  workload  —  rather  than  reduce  it  —  to  improve  safely. 
And  so,  as  with  combat  aircraft,  it  is  important  to  evaluate  the  different  aspects  of  workload  at  all  stages  of  development 

(11  Ml  3). 
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III  the  early  deafi  itipt  of  projected  systems,  procedures,  or  aircraft  it  U  most  convenient  to  be  able  to  predict  levels  of 
workload  for  different  operational  scenarios.  Eventually,  of  course,  such  predictions  will  need  to  be  verified  by  assessing 
workload  in  real  flight  (I4)(15) 

In  uic  case  of  civil  transport  aircraft  'he  findings  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Crew  Complement  (16)  have  stimulated 
further  effort  into  developing  more  reliable  techniques  for  assess! n|  workload  —  particularly  in  flight  -  in  order  to  satisfy 
certification  criteria  for  new  aircraft  (15){i7)(18)(19>  11k  assessment  of  workload  soecifically  r.  la  ted  tc  crew  complement 
certification  u  described  in  Chapters  3,4, 10  and  14. 

The  influence  of  the  Task  Force  findings  has  undoubtedly  been  largely  responsible  for  the  preponderance  of  descriptions 
of  techniques  and  flight  triala  to  assess  workload  in  civil  transport  aircraft  in  this  AO  AROograph  and  in  other  reports.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  technical  difficulty  of  assessing  workload  in  combat  aircraft,  together  with  the  cautious  interpretation  of 
physiologies!  responses  necessitated  by  the  possible  effects  of  physical  stressors,  such  is  ‘g\  tend  to  discourage  the  use  of 
similar  techniques  in  military  aviation. 

For  some  yean  the  evaluation  of  new  or  modified  systems  or  operational  procedures  —  especially  those  associated  with 
the  ir .  re  demanding  phases  of  flight  —  has  often  included  some  form  of  workload  assessment  ( 20)(2 1 )  Valuable  experience  in 
developing  acceptable  techniques  has  been  ob tamed  during  flight  trials,  for  example,  to  evaluate  ski-jump  take-offs  (22),  and 
low  visibility  approaches  and  landings  (23) 

3  TECHNIQUES  FOR  ASSESSING  PILOT  WORKLOAD 

The  sear  :h  for  reliable  techniques  for  assessing  pilot  workload,  especially  ones  that  can  be  used  in  flight,  has 
occupied  a  large  number  of  researchers  during  the  past  decade  or  so.  Various  techniques  have  been  examined  in  s  multitude  of 
experiments;  in  particular,  the  increased  availability  of  general  aviation  trainers  (GAT)  in  research  laboratories  has  apparently 
encouraged  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  projects  involving  pilot  workload.  Unfortunately,  of  the  many  different 
techniques  that  have  been  proposed  most  are  appropriate  only  for  use  in  the  carefully  controlled  conditions  of  the  latvnratory  or 
flight  simulator  (1)(24)(25)(26). 

Several  criteria  for  workload  assessment  techniques  have  been  proposed  by  various  authors,  they  include  sensitivity, 
diagnostic ty,  selectively,  intnuiveness,  coocordanfcc,  reliability,  operator  acceptance,  and  convenience  (26)(27)(28X29). 
Additionally,  when  assessing  workload  in  aircraft  the  techniques  must  be  compatible  with  flight  safety  (20)  Whilst  it  might  be 
reasonable  to  strive  to  satisfy  many  of  these  criteria  in  laboratory  studies  it  would  be  impracticable  to  apply  them  too  rigorously 
in  the  real  world.  For  example,  the  need  for  increased  sensitivity  has  been  underlined  (30)  but  variations  between  pilots,  and 
even  within  the  same  pilot  from  time  to  time,  may  be  greater  than  any  small  differences  in  workload  detected  by  an  unduly 
sensitive  technique.  As  well  is  being  unnecessary  such  a  technique  could  well  be  a  disadvantage  when  assessing  workload  in 
flight. 

The  increasing  use  of  advanced  autopilots  and  flight  management  computers  has,  especially  in  civil  transport  aircraft, 
caused  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  physical  content  of  the  total  workload  with  a  consequent  relative  increase  in  the  cognitive 
or  mental  content.  This  change,  which  has  been  underlined  by  several  authors,  has  added  to  the  problem  of  assessing  workload 
whatever  techniques  arc  employed  (3 1 )( 1 1 )( 1 5) 

The  various  techniques  for  assessing  pilot  workload  can  be  classified  loosely  into  three  groups:  objective,  subjective  and 
physiological. 

3.1  Objective  Techniques 

These  can  be  further  divided  into  performance  measures  and  analytic  techniques. 

3.1.1  Ptrformmnct  Measures 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  relationship  between  workload  and  performance  even  though  it  may  not  be  a  simple  one  (11)  but 
performance  is  no,  the  only  criterion  —  what  it  costs  in  terms  of  pilot  effort  and  how  likely  is  a  pilot  to  become  overloaded  is  of 
crucial  importance.  For  instance  a  pilot  may  exert  more  effort  and  increase  his  workload  as  the  demands  on  him  increase  to 
maintain  performance.  Conversely,  as  appears  to  happen  more  and  more  often  to-day,  the  demands  on  him  may  be  reduced 
and  performance  may  suffer  as  he  perceived  workload  becomes  less  due  to  complacency  (32)  A  relationship  of  this  kind 
precludes  the  use  of  performance  alone  as  a  reliable  means  of  assessing  workload.  Nonetheless,  it  is  important  when  assessing 
workload  to  define  performance  criteria  and  then  to  monitor  the  result  Instrumented  aircraft  and  external  measuring  devices, 
\such  ls  kinetbsodoiites  sited  on  airfields  to  monitor  approaches  and  landings,  are  ideal  ( 1 7)(20)  This  is  rarely  possible  but  the 
use  of  video  cameras  (o  record  crew  activity  and  cockpit  instrumentation  is  an  alternative  way  of  monitoring  performance  — 
used  by  several  investigators  (19)  (sec  also  Chapters  10, 13  and  16)  Occasionally  one  i,.'jht  have  to  resort  to  harnessing  the 
competitive  instincts  or  desires  for  challenge,  present  in  most  pilots,  to  ensure  performance  at  a  reasonably  optimum  level. 

In  Chapter  14  Speyer  and  Fort  describe  a  comprehensive  performance  criteria  analysis  technique  used  by  Airbus  to 
investigate  the  influence  of  new  digital  equipment  to  be  installed  in  the  A3 1 0.  And  performance  measures  form  an  integral  pan 
of  an  investigation  into  assessing  pilot  workload  described  by  van  de  Graaff  in  Chapter  16. 

To  overcome  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  measuring  performance  in  the  primary  task  to  assess  workload  it  is 
common  practice  in  laboratory  experiments  to  use  some  form  of 'secondary’  or  loauurg'  task  (33X34)  Surely,  the  ides,  based 
on  the  concept  of  spare  capacity,  is  to  compare  levels  of  performance  achieved  on  the  loading' task  alone  wi'h  levels  achieved 
when  combined  with  the  primary  task.  Various  modifications  to  the  basic  technique  have  been  made  in  an  attempt  to  overcome 
many  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of  secondary  task  techniques  in  real-life  situations  (23X33)  but  at  present  their  use  in  Sight 
does  not  seem  to  be  all  that  practicable. 
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Shingtodeckcr,  in  Chapter  2,  discusses  further  the  use  of  secondary  task  technique*;  he  el*o  describe*  a  novel  version,  the 
embedded  Moondary  talk,  u*in|  radio  eomimwicatioa*,  which  teems  to  hold  some  prondee  for  future  use  in  flight  This 
technique  should  be  appropriate  for  eB  three  Bve  minute  flight  task*  (appendices)  although  Shingledecker  has  applied  it  to  the 
ILS  approach  re  an  cample  of  its  use. 

Hart,  In  Chapter  1 3,  «*  pert  of  a  battery  of  techruqoea,  recommends  the  measurement  of  performance  on  a  secondary  tadt 
(.in*  estimation)  as  wefl  w  on  the  primary  teak. 

Secondary  tasks  are  also  employed  as  part  of  the  methodotofy  described  by  Donchin  and  Wickens  in  Chapter  6;  and  by 
Toie  and  Harris  in  Chapter  9. 

3.1.2  Analytic  Ttchmqmt 

Aa  menoned  earlier,  many  engineers  and  designer*  view  workload  in  term*  of  the  demands  of  the  task.  This  is  an 
inteivretatioo  of  workload  that  support*  the  use  of  analytic  techniques  baaed  on  some  torn,  of  time  and  motion  study  (3).  Time- 
line  analysis  carried  out  in  mockups,  hi  flight  emulators,  or  in  teal  aircraft  is  used  to  build  up  a  data  store  of  physical  activity 
associated  with  specific  scenario*.  From  these  data  model*  cun  be  constructed  snd  indices  of  workload  calculated,  the  taskiowd 
for  a  particular  task  or  aircraft  can  be  than  predicted.  Aa  Milgram  and  his  colleagues  (3d)  observed:  •The  ability  to  analyse 
various  aspects  of  crew  activity  during  the  carrying  out  of  wall  defined  flight  scenai..  i  is  of  greet  potential  value,  both  as  a 
developmental  100I  and  for  the  design  of  flight  decks  and  a*  an  aid  for  ultimately  complying  with  certification  requirements''. 

Analytic  technique*  have  been  used  by  several  airframe  manufacturers  to  satisfy  airworthiness  requirements  on  crew 
complement  —  both  from  the  ergonomic  and  from  the  workload  point*  of  view  ( 1 7)(6) 

Later  in  this  volume  (Chapter  3),  Stone,  Guhck,  and  Gabriel  of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  describe  in  detail  the  use  of 
task/ time  line  analysis  in  the  quantification  of  crew  workload.  The  primary  measure  bein;  the  ratio  of  the  time  required  for  the 
task  to  the  time  available,  within  the  constraints  of  a  specific  (tight.  An  objective  measure  of  workload  sensitive  enough  to 
differentiate  between  alternative  crew  station  layouts,  displays,  snd  controls  is  provided  by  a  computerised  technique  based  on 
comparative  analysis.  Special  attention  is  given  to  thoee  high  workload  procedures  considered  to  be  of  special  significance  by 
designer. 

The  practical  application  of  the  methodology  is  demonstrated  by  reference  to  the  MD-80  crew  complement  certification 
programme.  In-flight  collection  of  data  together  with  the  subsequent  correlation  analysis  is  of  particular  interest. 

At  Airbus  Speyer  and  Fort  used  task/ time  analysis  for  the  Static  Taskload  Analysis  phase  of  *  detailed  programme  of 
workload  evaluation  for  the  certification  of  the  A3 1 0  for  two  pilot  operation  (see  Chapter  1 4). 

In  Chapter  16  van  de  Graft  refers  to  the  use  of  s  video  camera  on  the  flight  deck  to  monitor  crew  activity  as  well  as  to 
observe  errors. 

3.2  Subjsctiie  Techniques 

Subjective  reporting,  in  some  form,  by  experienced  test  pilots  is  undoubtedly  the  moat  commonly  used  and  probably  the 
most  reliable  way  of  assessing  workload  in  flight  presently  available.  This  observation  should  not  be  too  surprising  as,  in  many 
ways,  subjective  impressions  of  ho  «  harci  a  pilot  is  working  —  the  amount  of  effort  he  has  to  exen  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
task  —  are  most  relevant.  As  Han  (3)  said  “Workload  is  a  subjective  experience". 

It  lots  been  suggested  that  subjective  opinions  are  more  reliable  when  a  pilot  i*  flying  an  aeroplane  manually  and  Sanders 
(37)  concluded  that  “the  prospects  of  measuring  mental  load  by  subjective  judgements  are  not  high".  On  the  other  hand, 
Butterbaugh  ( 1 3)  wrote  “subjective  methods  will  continue  to  he  valuable  toots,  especially  because  of  the  cockpit  trend  towards 
more  monitoring  and  decision  making  tasks...".  Subjective  techniques  must,  of  course,  always  be  sensitive  to  preconceived  ideas 
and  bias,  and  evidence  to  this  effect  has  been  observed  in  experienced  test  pilots  (13). 

Various  techniques  tor  obtaining  subjective  opinions  exist  ranging  from  simple  unstructured  interviews  and 
questionnaires  for  use  after  flight  to  sophisticated  rating  scales  for  use  during  flight  Pcs'  flight  techniques  usually  have  the 
advantage  of  simplicity  and  can  provide  valuable  information  on  workload  but  they  rely  heavily  on  a  pilot's  ability  to  recall 
events  and  impression*  that  may  have  occurred  some  time  previously.  Nevertheless .  unstructured  or  structured  interviews  and 
questionnaires  are  worthwhile  and  can  be  used  with  advantage  to  complement  inflight  measures  (38)(39)  (snd  Chapters  10  and 

In  Chapter  4  Ruggiero  and  Faddcn  describe  a  Pilot  Subjective  Evaluation  (PSE)  technique  for  assessing  workload  which 
was  used  successfully  during  Boeing  767  Minimum  Crew  Sire  certification  flight  tests.  The  PSE,  consisting  of  a  post-flight 
questionnaire  and  a  debriefing  interview,  was  ttsed  to  obtain  information  from  both  pilots  for  each  test  sortie,  Dau  obtained  in 
this  way  were  used  to  validate  time-line  analysis  and  part-task  simulator  data  in  addition  to  providing  final  confirmation  of 
workload  levels  experienced  in  this  aeroplane. 

Aa  Hess  (40)  wrote  “In  ail  instances  in  which  human  opinion  is  diet  ted,  there  are  definite  advantages  in  obtaining 
quantitative  responses".  Well  deaipsed  rating  scales,  used  property,  provide  a  relatively  inexpensive  and  convenient  means  of 
assessing  pilot  workload  in  a  quantiflahk  form.  The  literature  contains  many  reference*  to  different  type*  of  workload  rating 
scales;  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  most  people  involved  in  the  subjective  evaluation  of  workload  have  designed  their  own  scale! 

The  best  known  rating  scale  uaed  in  flight  evaluation  is  the  Cooper-Harper  Handling  Oialhie*  scale  (10),  familiar  to  many 
test  pilots  and  sometime*  used  —  though  mistakenly  -  to  rate  workload  (41).  The  principle  of  the  Cooper-Harper  scale  has 
been  used  as  a  model  for  several  workload  rating  scales  For  example,  Wierwifle  (42)  developed  a  modification  of  the  scale 
called  the  Modified  Cooper-Harper  (MCH)  which  could  be  used  for  estimating  pilot  workload  Thif  scale  was  subsequently 
compared  with  five  other  rating  scales  for  messing  workload,  it  was  concluded  that  the  MCH  was  to  be  preferred  and  was, 
therefore,  recommended  for  general  use  (43)  Another  ten- point  rating  scale  based  cn  the  decision  tree  design  of  the  Cooper- 
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Harper  icale,  tad  using  the  concept  of  spare  capacity,  has  been  developed  with  the  help  of  practising  test  pilots  at  RAE 
Bedford  (IS). The  uae  of  this  scale,  which  has  already  been  used  extensively  for  rating  workload  in  flight  (13)(22),  is  tefemd  to 
in  later  chapters. 

Also  referred  to  later  is  a  three  dimensional  rating  scale  known  as  the  Subjective  Workload  Assessment  Technique 
(SWAT)  The  three  duneoskns  of  workload:  time  pressure,  mental  effort,  and  psychological  stress  experienced  are  each  rated 
on  a  three  paint  scale.  An  overall  rating  of  workload  to  calculated  from  s  combination  of  the  throe  individual  ratings  by  the 
application  of  s  conjoint  scaling  procedure.  The  technique  requires  a  preliminary  scale  development  for  each  subject  pilot 
when  the  27  possible  combinations  of  ratings  from  the  three  dimensions  are  ranked  (44)(4S> 

A  flight  simulator  experiment  to  validate  SWAT  to  described  in  Chapter  S  by  Schick  and  Hann.  The  experimental  task 
consisted  of  several  10  minute  flights  in  an  aitport  terminal  area  each  ending  in  an  approach  and  landing,  the  levels  of  difficult 
being  varied  from  flight  to  flight.  SWAT  ratings  were  obtained  for  each  of  the  six  segments  into  which  the  flight  was  divided. 

Presumably,  a  similar  application  of  SWAT  could  be  used  to  assess  workload  in  the  5  minute  'standard'  Sight  task,  the 
approach  end  landing,  described  in  Appendix  1. 

The  SWAT  echniquc  and  another  interval  scale  (McDcnnell  Handling  Qualities  Rating  Scale)  are  used  together  with 
pre-  and  post-fight  ranking  to  assess  pilot  workload  for  eight  different  approach  tasks  in  a  study  described  in  Chapter  I S  by 
van  de  GrarfT. 

la  Chapter  7  Bifemo  describes  the  use  of  a  subjective  rating  scale  which  not  only  indicates  'what'  the  rating  is  but  also  'why' 
it  should  be  so. 

Han  and  her  colleagues  at  NASA  Ames  (4)  (46)  have  designed  a  set  of  bipolar  rating  scales  incorporating  nine 
dimensions  related  to  workload.  Although  a  single  value  for  overall  workload  can  be  calculated  the  relative  importance  of  each 
dimension  can  also  be  determined  for  each  subject. 

More  recently  Han  and  her  co-workcrs  (47)  have  evaluated  in  flight  a  simpler  scale  having  only  five  dimensions,  stress, 
mental  effort,  fatigue,  time  pressure,  and  performance. 

In  Chapter  1 5  a  new  two-dimensional  rating  scale  with  six  subscales  to  described  by  Hen;  this  scale  can  be  used  to  obtain 
an  overall  rating  of  workload.  The  importance  of  each  of  six  fact  on  to  obtained  by  a  simple  pair-wise  companion. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  appropriate  time  to  assess  workload  to  during  flight  and  especially  during  the  particular  segment 
or  task  of  interest  ( 1 4)(  f  5  (48)  Consequently  the  value  of  a  rating  scale  will  increase  if  it  to  capable  of  being  used  during  periods 
of  high  workload.  There  is  some  experimental  evidence  that  subjective  ratings  given  more  than  1 5  to  30  minutes  after  the  task 
are  less  reliable  (41)  The  time  period  or  segment  of  flight  for  which  the  rating  applies  may  vary  considerably  and  so  to  minimise 
the  load  on  a  pilot's  memory  it  may  be  necessary  to  request  ratings  at  frequent  intervals. 

It  has  been  argued  that  trained  test  pilots  (47)  or  pilots  given  special  training  (8)  are  necessary  to  use  a  rating  scale 
efficiently.  But  Roscoc  ( 1 5)  has  reported  that  a  scale  developed  for  the  use  of  test  pilots  has  been  used  successfully  by  airline 
oilots  after  only  a  brief  introduction  to  the  technique.  The  ease  with  which  the  scale  was  used  was  attributed  to  mention  in  the 
scale  of  spare  capacity  —  a  concept  that  seems  to  fit  in  well  with  pilots'  ideas  of  workload. 

In  general,  ratings  do  not  disrupt  the  primary  task  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  during  periods  of  high  workload  ratings 
may  not  be  possible.  Lidderdale  (personal  communication)  was  surprised  to  discover  that  pilots  flying  high  speed  low  level 
sectors  at  night  found  it  perfectly  reasonable  to  give  workload  ratings  on  request,  though  on  occasions  the  ratings  were  delayed 
by  a  minute  or  so  due  io  preuccupatiun  with  the  flying  buk.Othct  invosligeiut  shave,  likewise,  lepone-J  delayed  litiisgs  during 
high  workload  phases  but  never  complete  omission  (38)(39) 

Rating  individual  components  of  workload  may  well  be  justified  in  a  research  environment  but  it  to  questionable  whether 
the  increased  complication  to  worthwhile  in  practice.  For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  pilot  considering  several 
dimensions  of  workload  when  asked  to  give  an  instantaneous  rating  during  a  particularly  demanding  (tight  task.  As  Stein  and 

his  colleagues  (48)  observed  * _ this  would  make  the  workload  response  requirements  more  intrusive'*.  Nevertheless,  il  is 

interesting  to  analyse  the  various  constituants  of  total  workload  and  also  to  determine  their  relative  contributions  during 
different  flight  tasks.  However,  one  has  to  be  careful  in  selecting  possible  components,  for  example,  stress  to  certainly  a  part  of 
workload  —  but  the  word  stress  to  even  more  difficult  to  define  than  workload.  And,  because  stress  to  used  so  frequently  in 
common  language  it  has  several  meanings  some  of  which  are  outside  any  scientific  context;  yet  stress  is  a  component  referred  to 
in  several  multi -dimensional  scales  (44)(46)>47)  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  pacing  stress,  or  time  stress  —  being  much  more 
specific  —  must  be  worthwhile  identifying.  As  Hart  and  her  co-authors  (47)  wrote  on  the  subject  of  multi-dimensional  scales: 
"One  assumption  that  forms  the  basis  of  this  approach  to  that  individuals  are  able  to  assess  the  level  of  component  variables 
more  accurately  and  rehaMy  than  they  can  the  combined  experience  termed  'workload'.  This  assumption  may  or  may  not  be 
justified* 

Workload  rating  scales  are  not  always  the  prerogative  of  pilots,  the  same  scale  is  that  used  by  pilots  or  a  different  scale 
may  be  used  by  experienced  obaerven  to  evaluate  «  pilot's  workload.  Two  different  acales,  one  a  five  point  scale  and  the  other  a 
seven  point  safe,  were  used  by  pilots  and  obaerven  respectively  to  evaluate  workload  in  the  Airbus  A300FF  workload  trials 
(17)  Later,  during  the  A310  certification  a  seven  point  scale  was  used  by  both  pilots  and  obaerven  (see  Chapter  14)  British 
Aerospace  uaod  the  same  ien  point  scale  for  both  pdoU  and  observer*  during  the  flight  evaluation  of  the  BAe  1 46  (36)  (Chapter 
10)  Although  obaerven’  assessments  of  workload  must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  for  instance  mental  activity  can  only  be 
surraiaod,  surprisingly  good  agreements  between  pilots'  ratings  and  obaerven'  ratings  have  been  reported  (I7)(39) 
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It  is  simptr,  convenient,  and  economical  to  assess  workload  by  usint  a  rating  teak  for  pilots  and,  where  practical,  for 
observers.  But  the  possibility  ot  _  itiag  misleading  data  from  inappropriate  ratings  lends  support  to  the  idea  of  using  a  second 
technique  to  augt'ient  subjective  opinion  ( 1 5)(S0)  The  technique  of  measuring  physiological  variables  to  assess  workload  has 
been  used  for  many  years  in  a  variety  of  situations.  Physical  effort,  in  particular,  is  easy  to  measure  using  such  variable*  as 
heartrate  and  respiratory  function*,  however,  the  physical  effort  involved  in  piloting  a  modem  aeroptue  during  normal 
manoeuvres  is  generally  very  low.  But  even  though  control  forces  are  minimum,  a  pilot  manually  Dying  an  aeroplane  where 
precise  and  frequent  control  inputs  may  be  required,  as  on  landing,  has  a  significant  degree  erf  neuromuscular  involvement 
which  can  be  detected  by  changes  in  a  physiological  variable  such  as  heart  rate  (20).  However,  si  the  mental  land,  manitonng 
systr  us  and  making  decisions,  is  becoming  an  increasing  proportion  of  total  workload  —  even  in  combat  aircraft  — 
physiological  measures  have  to  be  selected  carefully  and  used  with  great  caution.  Despite  the  many  physiological  variables 
studied  in  laboratories  and  simulator  experiments  on  workload  (26X51)  only  a  few  are  suitable  for  evaluating  workload  in 
flight. 

As  an  increasing  proportion  of  preaent  day  workload  is  mental,  techniques  that  involve  measuring  brain  activity  must  have 
an  intuitive  appeal.  The  electrical  activity  associated  with  brain  functions  can  be  recorded  superficiaBy  us  the 
electroencephalograph  (EEO)  and  techniques  such  aa  the  event  related  potential  (ERP)  baaed  cn  this  phenomenon  have  been 
developed  specifically  to  determine  mental  load  (52X53X54)  Aa  Donchin  and  hit  colleagues  (SO)  pointed  out  "The  study  of 
cognitive  workload  and  of  the  allocation  of  processing  resources  to  several  tasks  performed  concurrently  is,  in  feet,  the  area  of 
research  that  has  profited  from  the  incorporation  of  HRP  measures’'.  Although  not  quite  ready  for  routine  use  in  aircraft  some 
of  the  more  advanced  techniques  using  computer  assisted  analysis  are  worth  considering  for  future  use  and  two  examples  are 
described  later. 

Donchin  and  Wkkens  (Chapter  6)  describe  the  practical  application  of  a  technique  based  on  the  Event-Related  Brain 
Potential  (ERP)*  and  on  the  Sternberg  Memory  Search  Task  —  two  converging  methodologies  —  to  assess  changes  in  workload 
during  the  S  minute  ILS  approach  and  landing  task  defined  in  Appendix  1. 

The  problem  of  assessing  operationally  relevant  mental  workload  is  addremed  in  Chapter  7  by  Biferno  who,  in  the  context 
of  automated  systems,  considers  pilot  workload  as  language  baaed  mental  activity.  In  addition  to  describing  the  use  of  a 
subjective  rating  acale  for  assessing  mental  workload  Biferno  also  describes  a  technique  being  developed  that  uses  a  standard 
synthetic  speech  signal  to  elicit  ERPs  during  flight. 

The  eyes  obviously  play  a  crucial  role  in  flying  an  aeroplane  whether  the  pilot  is  folly  in  the  control  loop  or  whether  solely 
monitoring  instruments.  Different  aspects  of  visual  function  have  been  suggested  as  being  suitable  variables  for 
workload  (26)  Measurjwenti  of  eye  movements  or  eye  paint  of  regard  have  been  used  in  particular  to  estimate  visual 
component!  of  workload  (55)  but  abo  as  s  means  of  estimating  total  workload  (36)  There  fa  also  some  evidence  that  eye  bfinks 
may  indicate  changes  in  an  individual's  neurological  state  that  are  related  to  mental  workload  (57) 

OTfoanafl  and  Wibon  (Chapter  8)  consider  that  some  physiological  variables  may  be  more  specific  than  others  and 
might,  therefore,  be  used  to  complement  each  other.  In  referring  to  the  Neuropaychophyiioiogical  Workload  Teat  Battery 
(NWTB)  currently  being  evaluated  by  the  United  States  Air  Force,  it  is  suggested  that  transient  cortical  evoked  responses  and 
eye  Mink  behaviour  contribute  complementary  information  about  workload.  These  authors  describe  the  practical  use  of  these 
measures  in  assessing  pilot  workload  during  the  approach  and  landing. 

The  psychophysiological  techniques  recommended  by  O'Donnell  and  Wilson  should  provide  valuable  data  on  the  central 
information  processing  component  of  the  piloting  task  as  weE  as  on  the  overall  workload,  but,  whilst  the  technique  shows 
proratac  and  should  be  capable  of  farther  development  for  use  in  flight  simulators,  the  application  in  real  flight  does  not  seem  s 
practical  proposition  at  present 

Tole  sad  Harris  (Chapter  9)  discuss  the  measurement  of  eye  point  of  regard  to  obtain  information  concerning  workload 
during  instrument  flight.  These  authors  suggest  that  the  technique*  of  monitoring  instrument  scan  patterns  may  be  a  potential 
candidate  for  workload  assessment  during  the  following; 

(a)  Any  situation  in  which  instrument  flight  is  required  as  pan  of  the  overall  tasks. 

(b)  Alterations  in  the  design  or  layout  of  cockpit  inatntmanration- 

(c)  Changes  in  cotMrolt  which  require  visual  monitoring. 

(d)  Situations  in  which  teveh  of  htigue  may  be  unduly  high. 

Tole  and  Harrii  do  underiine  the  fact  that  instrument  scan  alone  is  not  a  complete  indicator  of  workload,  neverthefau,  the 
technique  may  well  be  a  useful  complement  when  combined  with  others  —  for  example,  with  a  secondary  task  performance 
measure  (Charter  9) 

The  moet  need  physiolugical  variable  for  aseeeting  workload  in  flight  is  heart  rale  (1 3X39XS8W59)  his  eeey  and  safe  to 
use  and  is  non-kHmalva.  Heart  rate  recorded  and  dbpfcyed  h  beot-to-beat,  or  fcetartaiiBoua,  form  bar  the  added  bcMfit  of 
dentonrtrating  tine  arrhythmia  which,  mpadaiy  in  the  absence  of  changw  in  mean  heart  ram,  can  be  used  to  indicate  change* 
in  mental  load  (60X61) 

Heart  rat*  I*  undoubtedly  moat  vahnbli  whan  used  to  augment  rubjective  ratings  erf  workload  (1 5V39X47X59)  md  tiw 
■nri—qne  ■  otaagee  mruwf  ■  cn^wn. 

to  nippoit  wtyocito  ratiagi  fam  tondfag  pilots  *feta  ftoai  co-pAoto. 
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The  uk  of  physiological  variables  to  assess  workload  is  based  lartely  on  the  assumption  that  they  reflect  the  level  of 
neurotofical  arousal  determined  by  the  demands  of  the  flight  task,  i.e.  by  workload.  It  is  important  not  to  confuse  emotion- 
induced  arousal  with  task -induced  arousal;  unlike  subjects  taking  part  in  laboratory  experiments  experienced  professional 
pilots'  heart  rates,  for  example,  arc  most  unlikely  to  be  influenced  by  emotional  stressors  during  demanding  flight  (62)(63). 

Several  writers  have  criticise!  the  use  of  physiological  measures  because  of  the  lack  of  specificity  or  diagnosticity. 
Certainly,  variables  such  as  heart  rate  and  sinus  arrhythmia  tend  to  be  non-specific  and  to  indicate  only  global  workload  —  but 
often  that  is  what  is  required  in  practice. 

3  A  f*. a-*— --a  ■*— s--l - 

There  is  now  rtrong  evidence  tht  a  combination  of  different  techniques  provides  the  most  reliable  means  of  assessing 
workload  in  flight  Some  form  of  subjective  technique  supported  by  a  physiological  measure  appears  to  be  a  popular 
combination.  Donchin,  Kramer,  and  Wickens  (SO)  considered  that  There  are  rircur -nances  in  which  subjective  reports  need 
augmentation,  and  in  a  subset  of  these  circumstances  ERPs  may  be  very  useful."  A  good  correlation  between  heart  rate  and 
respiratory  frequency,  subjective  ratings,  overall  performance,  control  activity,  and  model  results  has  been  reported  by  van  dc 
Gtaaff  (58). 

In  Chapter  10  Wainwright  describes  the  successful  use  of  a  battery  of  measures  during  a  mini-airline  flight  trial  to 
certificate  the  BAe  146  for  two  pilot  operation.  Subjective  ratings  from  the  two  pilots  and  a  flight  observer  during  each  sortie 
were  complemented  by  post-flight  questionnaires.  The  heart  rates  of  both  pilots  we-e  recorded  continuously  as  a  means  of 
augmenting  subjective  ratings.  Two  video  cameras  situated  on  the  flight  deck  recorded  activity  and  performance.  In  part  2  of  his 
chapter  Wainwright  suggests  using  a  similar  methodology  for  assessing  workload  during  the  hypothetical  5  minute  approach 
and  landing  defined  in  Appendix  1. 

Lidderdalc  (Chapter  1 1  Part  I)  describes  the  low  level  flight  trial  of  s  combat  aircraft  in  which  crew  workload  was  a  most 
important  issue.  Workload  assessments  were  retained  from  a  combination  ol  in-flight  subjective  ratings  using  the  Bedford 
scale,  continuous  recordings  of  heart  rate  from  pilot  and  navigator,  and  post  night  ratings  using  pairwise  comparisons.  A 
critical  examination  of  the  results  of  the  two  subjective  techniques  shows  s  nigh  level  of  agreement  thereby  appearing  to  support 
strongly  the  use  of  in-flight  ratings  using  the  Bedford  scale.  In  Put  2  of  Chapter  1 1  Lidderdck  si  tgests  using  the  same 
technique  —  with  some  .estivations  about  the  use  of  an  in-flight  rating  scale  in  a  single  seat  aircraft  —  for  the  hypothetical  S 
minute  combat  task  (Appendix  2). 

in  Chapter  13,  Muir  and  Elwcll  consider  the  implications  of  using  a  staged  approach  to  the  problem  of  analysing  pilot 
workload  in  helicopters.  They  also  describe  the  methodology  -  using  a  combination  of  subjective  ratings,  heart  rate 
recotdings,  and  video  recordings,  —  to  be  used  for  assessing  pilot  workload  during  s  forthcoming  flight  trial  for  the  British 
Army.  Clearly,  this  methodology  may  he  applied  directly  to  the  hypothetical  5  minute  helicopter  flight  task  specified  in 
Appendix  3. 

For  assessing  woi  kload  during  the  'tandard'  approach  and  landing  task  (Appendix  l)Roscoe  (Chapter  1 2)  recommends 
using  in-flight  ratings,  obtsir.ed  by  means  of  the  Bedford  scale,  augmented  by  recording  pilots'  heart  rates. 

Speyer  and  his  colleagues  st  Airbus  (Chapter  14)  favour  a  combination  of  static  and  dynamic  methods  which  include 
analytical  techniques  subjective  ratings,  performance  measures,  and  heart  rate. 

In  Chapter  15  Hart  recommends  the  use  of  heart  rate  and  anus  arrhythmia  along  with  performance  measures,  task 
analysis  and  subjective  ratings  to  improve  the  precision  of  workload  evaluation. 

van  de  Graatf  in  Chapter  16,  describes  a  comprehensive  experimental  programme  in  which  several  techniques  for 
assessing  workload  during  different  experimental  landing  approach  tasks  are  evaluated.  Heart  rate  is  included  in  the  battery  of 
techniques  along  with  pilot  ratings,  primary  task  measures  (control  activity,  task  performance,  and  error  frequency),  and  model 
measures  (control  effort  and  decision  load);  in  addition,  time-motion  parameter,  secondary  task  performance,  and  crew- 
activity  analysis  using  video  recordings  are  used. 

It  should  be  noted  that  presently  available  techniques  for  assessing  workload  in  flight  do  not  result  in  absolute  values. 
Rating  scales  and  physiological  variables  are  measures  only  of  comparison;  in  other  words,  there  has  to  be  some  form  of 
standard  or  baseline  whether  defined  in  the  experiment  or  as  s  function  of  a  pilot's  experience. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  flying  aeroplanes  and  the  necessity  eventually  to  assess  workload  in  flight  it  is  worth  pointing 
out  that  although  statistical  probabilities  are  important  they  cannot  be  considered  as  definitive  criteria  for  evaluating  workload 
data. 


4.  SUMMARY  ANU  GUIDANCE 

The  main  purpose  of  this  AG  ARDograph  is  to  provide  guidance  for  the  reader  who  may  wish  to  assess  pilot  workload  in 
practical  situations  —  rather  than  to  be  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject.  It  has  to  be  admitted,  though,  that  at  present 
workload  cannot  be  assessed  with  any  degree  of  precision  or  scientific  certainty,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  significant  improvement 
in  the  ‘Mate  of  the  art’  will  occur  during  the  next  decade.  Nevertheless,  cautious  use  of  techniques  selected  from  those  described 
in  the  following  chapters  should  provide  vahiabie  information  on  workload  for  designers  and  operators  of  aeroplanes  as  well  as 
being  of  instance  in  satisfying  certification  requirements. 

Some  techniques  may  be  more  appropriate  than  others  for  a  particular  requirement,  for  example,  analytic  techniques  are 
more  relevant  during  the  design  stage  when  attempting  to  predict  workload.  One  advantage  of  using  time-line  analysis  (see 
Chapters  3  and  14)  is  that  the  technique  may  be  combined  with  some  of  the  ergonomic  studies  associated  with  cockpit  design. 
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An  exercise  of  tnis  type  would  be  most  appropriate  ir.  the  design  of  advanced  flight  decks  incorporating  new  systems.  However, 
use  of  pre-flight  analytic  techniques  can  prove  to  be  an  expensive  exercise  and  the  anticipated  overall  cost  might  well  be  of 
concern. 

Curing  the  last  few  yuan  Airbus,  lowing,  and  McDonnell-Douglas  have  employed  analytic  techniques  with  notable 
success  in  tht  design  and  certification  of  new  aircraft  such  rv.  the  A310,  B757  r  >  767,  and  the  MD-80.  British  Aerospace,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  use  pre-flight  techniques  when  assess-ng  workload  on  the  bAe  1 46  with  its  more 
conventional  flight  jeck.  But,  as  Suizer,  Cor  and  Mohler  wrote  (14),  “Final  evidence  of  design  adequacy  is  developed  in  flight 
tests  because  neither  simulation  nor  analysis,  without  actual  flight  operations,  can  provide  total  substantiation  that  workload 
and  crew  duties  are  satisfactory  when  compared  to  existing  operational  aircraft.” 

Unfortunately,  the  choice  of  technique  for  use  in  flight  is  not  a  simple  one.  Whilst  it  is  essential  to  monitor  performance  of 
the  primary  task  when  assessing  workload  the  benefit  of  actual  measurement  as  an  assessment  technique  is  less  obvious.  At 
Airbus,  Speyer  and  For*  measured  performance  to  compare  workload  levels  for  specific  tasks  (Chapter  14).  Measurement  of 
performance  on  secondary  tasks  has  been  suggested  by  other  authors  (see  Chapters  2, 6, 1 5  and  1 6)  but  suitable  techniques  are 
not  ai  preser.  readily  available  for  practical  use  in  aircraft  —  although  some  do  show  promise. 

From  the  view  point  of  economy  and  ease  of  use,  some  formof  subjective  technique  —  a  rating  scale,  perhaps 
complemented  by  a  post-flight  questionnaire  —  must  be  considered.  If  possible  ratings  should  be  capable  of  being  given  during 
flight  without  intruding  into  the  piloting  task.  The  Airbus  and  the  Bedford  scales  (Chapter  10, 1 1, 12  and  14)  are  relatively 
simple  and  have  been  used  successfully  in  flight  on  many  occasions;  but  they  result  only  in  overall  ratings  of  workload. 
Individual  components  of  workload  may  be  assessed  by  using  the  somewhat  more  complicated  and  sophisticated  SWAT 
(Chapter  5)  or  the  scale  described  by  Hart  in  Chapter  15.  Post  flight  questionnaires,  such  as  those  described  by  Ruggeiro  and 
Fadden  (Chapter  4),  by  Wainwngki  (Chapter  10),  and  by  I  Jdderdale  (Chapter  11)  can  be  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  techniques  and,  being  relatively  simple  to  administer ,  have  an  undoubted  value. 

In  view  of  the  questionable  reliability  of  subjective  reporting  of  workload  by  pilots  there  seems  to  be  a  clear  advantage  in 
augmenting  subjective  data  by  means  of  an  additional  technique.  There  is  increasing  evidence  that  a  number  of  physiological 
’•tdices  recorded  from  pilots  may  be  used  to  complement  their  subjective  assessments.  In  this  respect,  heart  rate  appears  to  be 
the  most  useful  at  present;  it  is  safe,  unobtrusive,  and  readily  accepted  by  pilots.  The  technique,  with  modifications,  has  been 
used  to  assess  workload  in  flight  for  over  sixteen  years  by  Roscoe  (Chapter  1 2),  and  more  recently  by  Wuinwright,  Lidderdah, 
and  Speyer  and  his  colleagues  (Chapters  10, 1 1  md  1 4).  Hart  and  van  deGraaff  (chapters  15  and  16)  have  also  recorded  pilots’ 
heart  rates  in  flight  during  experimental  studies.  Plots  of  beat-to-beat  heart  rate  can  be  used  not  only  to  augment  subjective 
ratings  of  workload  over  specific  time  periods  but  also  to  identify  short  term  changes  in  workload  that  may  not  be  readily 
apparent  subjectively  or  by  observation.  In  addition  to  using  heart  rate  perse  heart  rate  variability  (sinus  arrhythmia)  can  be  of 
help  in  assessing  mental  workload  for  pilots  engaged  solely  in  monitoring. 

Other  physiological  variables,  eye  movements,  eye  blinks,  and,  especially,  evoked  responses  form  the  brain  (Chapters  6, 
7,  S,  and  9)  might  well  have  a  practical  role  to  play  in  assessing  workload  with  further  development. 

The  prospective  user  is  encouraged  to  select  techniques  suitable  for  his  or  her  needs  -  -  further  details  being  available  from 
the  relevant  authors  or  from  references  cited  in  their  chapters. 


The  table  below  summarises  the  main  techniques  featured  in  the  different  chapters. 
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|  ^-^bA  widely  aroepted  concept^  framework  which  forms  the  beds  for  many  workkmd  measureomt  tedm^^ 

Cv  the  *»«««"  operator  as  •  limited  capacity  information  processing  lyitcm.  According  to  this  general  model,  workload  may  be 
"*  defined  as  the  degree  to  which  the  operator’s  processing  capacity  is  occupied  by  mental  activities.  Overload,  and  resulting 

T  performance  decrement,  occurs  when  capacity  is  insufficient  to  —eet  task  demands.  Since  the  momentary  capacity  of  the 
-r»mr  if  unknown  ■rlH  mhwmrimal  workload  rawnnt  he  ini.. .Ted  frnm  his  nr  her  performance  no  the  task  of  interest,  an 

ind1— ct  measure  can  be  obtained  by  evaluating  the  amount  of  spare  capacity  available  under  a  given  set  of  task  conditions. 


IN-P1JGHT  WOUELOAD  ASSESSMENT  USING  EMBEDDED  8ECONDAJIY  RADIO  COMMUNICATIONS  TASKS 


dark  A  SUngledecker 
Eifometrics  Technology,  Inc 
4401  Daytoo- Xenia  Road 
Dayton  Ohio  USA 

INTRODUCTION 


The  behavioral  approach  to  aiscsiing  spare  capacity  involves  the  use  of  the  secondary  task  technique.  In  this  method, 
operators  are  given  an  additional  infomumoo  processing  task  to  perform  in  conjunction  with  the  task  of  interest  The  rationale 
undertying  the  use  of  secondary  tads  is  that  by  applying  an  extra  load  which  produces  a  total  information  processing  demand 
that  exceeds  the  operator’s  capacity,  workload  can  be  measured  by  observing  the  difference  between  single  task  and  dual  task 
performance*.  As  noted  by  Ogden,  Levine,  and  Eianetfl ^secondary  teaks  can  be  employed  in  two  ways.  Used  as  a  loading 
techniques,  the  method  requires  subjects  to  perform  the  secondary  task  under  all  circumstances  with  the  intent  of  displaying 
overload  effects  in  primary  task  performance.  When  secondary  tasks  are  used  as  a  workload  measure,  performance  on  the 
primary  task  is  emphasized  and  secondary  task  performance  is  observed  as  an  index  of  the  workload  of  the  primary  task.'? 
Although  specific  research  questions  may  require  »  choice  of  one  of  these  application*,  combined  laxk  decrement  may  also  be 
used  as  an  estimate  of  mutual  interference  and  workload  (2). 

Unlike  time-based  analytical  methods,  the  secondary  task  approach  to  aasessing  spare  mental  capacity  has  the  potential 
for  being  sensitive  to  the  degree  of  mental  effort  or  attention  devoted  to  information  processing  as  well  as  to  the  temporal 
aspects  of  workload.  The  secondary  task  technique  has  the  further  advantage  of  producing  a  measure  based  on  task 
performance,  which  is  the  variable  that  afl  workload  measures  ultimately  must  predict  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  value. 

Although  secondary  task  methodology  has  proven  to  be  a  useful  technique  for  the  investigation  of  cognitive  processes,  its 
practical  application  as  a  workload  measurement  tool  has  often  been  confined  to  the  earliest  stages  of  aircraft  system  design.  As 
Schifiett  (3)  has  noted,  most  workload  measures  have  been  developed  for,  and  are  most  applicable  to,  the  laboratory 
environment  in  which  highly  controlled,  part  task  studies  of  workload  can  be  conducted.  When  subsystems  are  combined  to 
evaluate  misskm  performance  in  the  context  of  high  fidelity  simulations  or  flight  tests,  many  workload  assessment  methods 
become  difficult  to  employ  because  they  are  impractical  or  present  potential  safety  hazards.  As  a  result,  workload 
measurement  at  the  critical  later  stages  cf  system  development  is  often  performed  using  relatively  informal  and  qualitative 
techniques. 

Three  specific  problems  are  encountered  when  traditional  laboratory  secondary  tasks  are  considered  for  use  during 
advanced  development  cf  aircraft  One  practical  problem  is  the  physical  insmuner.taticin  of  the  secondary  task.  In  a  flight  test 
environment,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  •  simulator,  introducing  or  adding  any  extra  equipment  to  the  crew  station  may  be 
unacceptable.  Even  when  sufficient  space  can  be  reserved,  tl  e  possibility  of  obstruction  or  distraction  caused  by  the  additional 
instrumentation  can  limit  the  feasibility  of  using  the  seconds.-.'  task. 

A  second  problem  with  the  implementation  of  secondary  tasks  is  the  possibility  of  intrusion  on  primary  flight  duties. 
Although  some  performance  decrement  may  be  tolerable,  task  interference  can  easily  complicate  the  interpretation  of  data  in 
test  environments  where  measures  of  all  performance  variables  may  be  unavailable.  A  more  serious  consequence  of  primary 
task  intrusion  in  the  flight  teat  environment  is  the  potential  for  compromising  flight  safety. 

The  final  factor  Smiting  the  use  of  secondary  task  measures  is  operator  acceptance  (4). Whether  used  to  induce  stress  or  to 
measure  reserve  capacity,  a  secondary  task  is  likely  to  produce  misleading  data  if  the  operator  fails  to  integrate  it  with  his 
normal  duties.  Acceptance  is  a  potential  problem  with  all  laboratory  tasks  becauw  they  are  obvious,  artificial  additions  to  the 
crewstatioo  and  have  little  face  validity  or  congruence  with  the  general  performance  situatioo.  Such  test  conditions  can  lead  the 
operator  to  neglect  the  secondary  task  or,  because  of  its  novelty,  allow  it  to  assume  an  artificially  high  priority.  Unis,  lack  of 
operator  acceptance  can  become  a  major  contributor  to  primary  task  intrusio  n  as  well  as  a  source  of  measurement  error. 


EaksWI  Secondary  Tab 

The  embedded  secondary  task  methodology  was  developed  by  Shingledecker  et  al  (5)  (6)  to  improve  the  practical  utility 
of  dual  task  measures  for  in-flight  workload  assessment,  while  retaining  many  of  the  scientific  advantages  associated  with 
traditional  laboratory  secondary  tasks.  The  concept  of  the  embedded  secondary  task  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
instrumentation  task  intrusion,  and  poor  operator  acceptance  can  be  minimized  by  designing  secondary  tasks 

which  are  folly  integrated  with  system  hardware  and  with  the  crewmember’s  conception  of  the  mission  environment  By  their 
nature,  such  tasks  are  realistic  components  of  crewstatioci  activity,  yet  their  performance  can  be  manipulated  and  measured 
independently  of  the  primary  activities  of  interest 
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While  several  classes  of  aircrew  activity  are  potential  candidates  tor  isolation  and  use  as  embedded  tasks,  radio 
communications  tasks  are  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  radio  communications  which  are  most  useful  ai  embedded 
tasks  are  thoae  initiated  by  a  message  sent  from  another  aircraft  or  a  ground  controller  to  a  pilot  whose  workload  is  to  be 
assessed.  Upon  detection  and  identification  of  a  relevant  message,  the  pilot  must  engage  in  a  sequence  of  vetoal  responses  and 
radio  switching  activities  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  communicated  request 

Such  tasks  closely  resemble  the  nonadaptive  discrete  secondary  tasks  used  in  numerous  workluad  studies  and  have  many 
properties  of  good  measurement  tasks.  Communications  call  upon  a  wide  variety  of  information  processing  abilities  and  can  be 
varied  along  several  dimensions  of  complexity.  Furthermore,  no  auxiliary  crewstation  equipment  is  necessary  to  control  the 
experiment  or  to  collect  performance  data.  The  opportunity  for  obstruction  or  peripheral  interference  is  also  minimized  au.  » 
the  auditory  channel  is  not  shared  by  other  tasks  and  verbal  responses  are  generally  unique  to  radio  communications  activities, 
while  switch  actions  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  pilot’s  free  hand.  Moat  importantly,  communications  tasks  are  an  integral  part  of  a  ^ 
pilot’s  in-flight  duties.  As  a  result,  lengthy  training  requirements  are  eliminated  and  nigh  face  validity  is  achieved.  Additionally, 
the  realistic  nature  of  the  activity  makes  artificial  task  interactions  improbable  because  the  pilot  has  predetermined  priorities  . 
assigned  to  communications  and  other  cockpit  functions.  These  features  muke  communications  activities  especially  valuable  ' 
for  uk  as  secondary  tasks  since  pilots  consider  them  to  be  important,  but  will  normally  devote  less  attention  to  communications 
as  more  cmdcl  tasks  become  difficult  to  perform. 

DESCRIPTION  Of  THE  TECHNIQUE 
Task  Selection 

The  uk  of  radio  communications  activities  as  embedded  workload  measures  for  high  fidelity  simulation  or  in-flight 
environments  requires  careful  selection  of  the  communications  tasks  to  insure  both  realism  and  valid  measurement  First,  a 
group  of  candidate  tasks  must  be  identified  which  are  relevant  to  the  aircraft  and  mission  of  interest.  Appropriate  tasks  may  be 
obtained  by  interviewing  operational  pilots.  In  documenting  these  tasks,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  specify  all  verbiage 
used  by  the  sender  and  receiver  of  the  radio  messages  as  well  as  the  manual  control  actions  required  of  the  aircraft  member. 
Additionally,  the  typical  frequency  and  tune  of  occurrence  for  each  task  should  be  noted. 

Tasks  which  do  not  appear  in  the  majority  of  interview  responses  or  which  vary  in  procedure  among  protocols  should  be 
eliminated  fr-n  the  group.  Furthermore,  those  task,  which  tend  to  take  precedence  over  normal  aircraft  control  functions 
should  be  avoided.  For  example,  messages  communicating  threat  would  undoubtedly  alter  a  pilot's  normal  attentional 
priorities  and  would  shift  any  workload  induced  performance  decrement  to  primary  flight  tasks.  Some  sample  tasks  which  were 
obtained  from  single  set  fighter  attack  pilot  and  which  meet  the  requirements  discussed  above  are  shown  in  Figure  1 . 
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Traditional  discrete  trial  laboratory  secondary  tasks  insure  comparahitity  of  individual  data  points  by  repeating  identical 
stimuli  Since  communications  tasks  are  not  obviously  comparable  in  their  u^ormation  processing  demands,  a  second  step  that 
must  be  taken  in  task  selection  is  wont  load  scaling.  Such  scaling  permits  the  experimenter  to  select  a  realistic  combination  of 
tasks  for  use  in  workload  measurement  which  present  equivalent  estimated  subsidiary  loading  levels.  Shingledecker  and  his  co¬ 
workers  (4)  evaluated  three  alternative  apriori  scaling  techniques  to  achieve  this  purpose.  Of  the  analytical  and  subjective 
methods  which  were  tested,  an  information  theoretical  approach  produced  the  highest  correlation  with  dual  task  decrement 
scores. 

This  scaling  technioue  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  mental  workload  of  communications  tasks  can  be  predicted  by 
assessing  the  uncertainty  associated  with  the  reception  of  stimuli  and  execution  of  responses  required  of  the  pilot.  Once  a  radio 
message  is  detected,  the  pilot  must  make  two  perceptual  decisions  to  identify  the  intended  receiver  of  the  message  and  its 
sender.  According  to  information  theory,  the  demands  associated  with  each  decision  can  be  estimated  by  determining  the 
num*\;f  of  potential  receivers  and  senders  in  the  scenario  and  calculating  a  bit  measure  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  derisions 

(log2N).  Thus,  a  message  beginning  with  "Dogbone,  this  is  Pounder _ "  would  require  the  reception  oi  2.32  bits  if  there  were 

five  active  receivers  on  the  radio  channel,  plus  one  bit  if  there  were  two  active  message  senders  in  the  scenario. 

Following  these  perceptual  decisions,  the  pilot  must  make  action  decisions  in  response  to  the  instructions  received. 
Action  decisions  may  require  verbal  and/or  manual  responses,  and  again  may  be  quantified  by  determining  the  number  of 
alternative  actions  that  could  be  made.  Thus,  if  a  UHF  radio  channel  change  were  required,  the  action  sequence  might  involve 
the  selection  of  a  tuning  mode  with  two  alternatives  ( 1  bit),  turning  a  rotary  control  to  one  of  twenty  preset  channels  (4.32  bits) 
and  pressing  a  microphone  switch  with  two-positions  to  acknowledge  the  message  ( 1  bit). 

While  verbal  response  decisions  are  more  difficult  to  quantify  in  ihe  information  theoretic  metric,  a  majority  of  these 
behaviors  can  he  classified  into  one  of  two  types.  The  simplest  activity  is  a  message  confirmation  which  involves  simple 
information  conservation.  Within  this  scaling  method  such  responses  are  assigned  a  value  of  one  bit.  The  second  type  of 
,  response  requires  the  pilot  to  select  a  new  receiver  from  among  those  active  in  the  scenario  and  to  report  some  information 
from  cockpit  displays  or  the  external  visual  scene.  !n  these  cases  the  verbal  response  requirements  are  computed  by  summing 
the  bits  associated  with  selecting  from  among  the  available  receivers,  and  adding  a  single  bit  for  the  report. 

An  overall  estimate  of  the  loading  presented  by  a  communications  task  is  derived  by  summing  the  bit  values  calculated  for 
all  perceptual  decisions  and  for  each  manual  and  verbal  action  decision  in  the  task  sequence.  While  this  quasi-information 
theoretic  method  relies  on  assumptions  of  equiprobability  of  alternatives  and  independence  of  sequential  actions,  empirical 
'tests  indicate  that  it  provides  a  reasonable  estimate  of  secondary  communications  task  loading.  Values  calculated  for  a  set  of 
candidate  tasks  may  be  used  to  select  tasks  with  approximately  equal  load  for  workload  assessment  within  a  single  (light 
scenario. 

(  Workload  Assessment 

Once  usable  communications  tasks  are  identified,  their  application  for  workload  measurement  closely  follows  the 
procedure  normally  used  for  traditional  secondary  tasks.  Prior  to  testing  the  aircrew  subjects  should  be  briefed  on  the 
workload  assessment  procedure,  emphasizing  that  their  responses  to  some  of  the  communications  messages  that  will  occur 
during  the  flight  will  be  used  to  measure  workload.  They  should  be  told  to  respond  to  these  messages  in  a  normal  fashion,  and  to 
maintain  primary  flight  task  performance  under  all  conditions  (ie.  the  communcations  should  not  receive  extra  effort  not 
afforded  them  in  typical  flying  situations).  Thus,  they  should  respond  to  communications  as  quickly  and  accurately  as  possible, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  primary  flight  control  and  management. 

Prior  to  the  test  flight  each  participating  pilot  should  review  the  communications  tasks  to  be  used  for  workload 
assessment.  Finally,  baseline  single  task  performance  should  be  recorded  for  each  pilot  on  each  of  the  tasks.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  presenting  the  tasks  prior  to  take-off  while  the  pilots  are  seated  in  the  cockpits  and  arc  able  to  devote  their  full 
attention  to  the  tasks.  Performance  scoring  in  both  the  single  task  baseline  trials  and  in  the  in-flight  test  condition  is 
accomplished  by  measuring  each  communication  task  completion  time  to  the  nearest  0.5  second.  Times  may  be  recorded 
manually  beginning  with  the  onset  of  the  sender's  message  and  ending  with  the  final  word  of  the  pilot's  response  which 
completes  the  task  sequence. 

During  the  test  flights  the  communications  tasks  should  be  presented  to  the  pilots  in  accordance  with  a  specified  protocol 
developed  to  address  the  workload  question  of  interest.  Relative  differences  in  workload  between  mission  segments,  cockpit 
design  options  etc  are  determined  by  comparing  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  between  total  task  completion  times  for  the 
baseline  single  task  tests  and  the  in-flight  tests. 

EXAMPLE  OF  USE 

As  in  most  other  available  workload  measurement  methods,  the  secondary  communications  task  technique  provides  data 
which  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  comparisons  among  baseline  conditions  and  various  test  conditions.  Thus,  no  single  example 
can  address  the  potential  range  of  workload  questions  or  experimental  design  to  which  the  t  .-chnique  is  applicable.  The 
example  outlined  below  involves  a  hypothetical  cockpit/system  design  issue.  Equivalent  examples  could  be  developed  to 
examine  other  comparative  topics  such  as  the  impact  on  workload  of  flight  experience,  stressors  or  environmental  conditions. 

In  the  following  case,  the  goal  of  the  operational  study  will  be  to  determine  whether  a  new  flight  control  system  proposed 
for  a  twin  jet  transport  aircraft  reduces  nilot  workload  during  instrument  approach  and  landing.  It  is  assumed  that  previous  test 
flights  have  revealed  no  objective  evidence  of  major  differences  in  flight  performance  between  the  current  system  and  the 
proposed  system.  Two  aircraft  are  available  for  the  test,  one  equipped  with  the  current  flight  control  system  and  the  other  with 
the  new  system.  Furthermore,  five  pilots  who  have  equal  flight  time  in  the  current  system  and  have  been  thoroughly  trained  with 
the  new  system  are  available  as  test  subjects. 
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Three  types  of  communications  tasks  have  been  selected  and  scaled  for  use  in  the  workload  assessment.  Each  of  these  is 
initiated  by  air  traffic  control,  but  could  be  presented  by  an  on  ooard  observer  whose  microphone  is  patchcd-in  to  the  radios. 
The  three  messages  are:  I )  a  request  for  radio  frequency  change  (eg  "FLY  WAY  2  Id.  Contact  approach  on  1 18. 1"),  2)  a  request 
to  change  transponder  codes  (eg  "FLYWAY  21').  Squawk  5133”,  3)arequcst  for  traffic  information  (eg  “FLYWAY  219,  do 
you  see  DELTA  101 1?"). 

The  pilots  are  briefed  on  appropriate  response  procedures  and  single  task  baseline  performance  is  timed  before  the  test 
flights.  Each  pilot  flies  the  standard  approach  and  landing  twice  in  the  current  aircraft  and  twice  in  the  aircraft  equipped  with 
the  new  flight  control  system.  The  four  flights  are  accomplished  in  a  randomized  order  determined  for  each  pilot.  Data  from  any 
approach  and  landing  which  does  not  meet  the  flight  performance  requirements  specified  in  the  experimental  protocol  arc 
rejected  and  the  trial  is  repeated. 

The  secondary  communication  tasks  are  relayed  to  the  pilot  according  to  a  predetermined  schedule  starting  with  the 
initial  transition  to  approach  and  ending  with  the  touchdown.  Six  tasks  (two  of  each  type)  are  presented  in  addition  to  normal 
communications  during  the  final  five  minutes  of  flight.  Performance  is  scored  by  computing  the  time  difference  between 
baseline  single  task  performance  for  each  communication  task  and  the  performance  during  each  occurrence  of  the  task  in  flight. 
Mean  decrement  scores  are  computed  for  each  task  under  the  current  and  proposed  flight  control  system  and  proposed  flight 
control  system  conditions.  A  statistically  significant  reduction  in  decrement  scores  when  using  the  new  system  would  be 
interpreted  as  evidence  for  improved  workload  as  a  result  of  the  design  change. 

LIMITATIONS 

Like  other  operational  test  methods,  the  embedded  secondary  communications  task  technique  can  present  problems  of 
experimental  control  and  precision  of  measurement  which  may  affect  the  sensitivity  of  a  workload  assessment.  Consequently, 
its  value  as  a  realistic  methodology  should  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  need  for  preliminary  testing  under  part  task 
simulation  conditions.  Both  laboratory  measurements  and  confirmatory  (light  tests  are  required  to  provide  a  complete  and 
defensible  workload  analysis.  Specific  issues  that  should  be  considered  when  deciding  to  employ  this  method  for  flight  test 
purposes  include: 

1  At  present,  no  standardized  secondary  communication  tasks  are  available  for  general  use.  Each  application  requires 
selection  and  scaling  of  tasks  which  are  tailored  to  individual  workload  questions,  specific  .systems  and  their  missions. 

2  The  technique  produces  relatively  few  data  points  per  unit  time.  Each  task  requires  several  seconds  to  perform  and 
must  occur  with  a  relatively  realistic  frequency.  As  a  result,  embedded  communication  tasks  are  more  suited  to  evaluating 
workload  over  extended  periods  of  five  or  more  minutes  than  to  brief  intervals  of  interest. 

3  The  method  has  not  been  tested  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  diff-rent  tasks  produce  diagnostic  measures  of 
workload.  That  is,  it  is  not  known  which  communications  tasks  arc  most  sensitive  to  particular  types  of  crew  station 
loading.  Available  data  indicate  that  communications  tasks  requiring  manual  activities  (eg.  radio  tuning)  lend  to  provide 
optimal  measures  of  crew  workload  in  tasks  which  involve  aircraft  control  as  a  primary  component. 
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USE  OF  TASK  TIMELINE  ANALYSIS  TO  ASSESS  CREW  WORKLOAD 

by 

G  Stone,  RKGuUck  and  A  F  Gabriel 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company 
McDonnetl-Douglas  Corporation 
Long  Beach,  California,  USA 

INTRODUCTION 

As  systems  have  become  more  sophisticated,  the  role  o'  humans  in  operating  and  maintaining  them  has  grown  more 
complex.  There  has  been  a  steadily  growing  recognition  that  human  characteristics,  particularly  limitations  and  abilities,  must 
be  considered  in  some  depth  in  system  design  if  design  objectives  are  to  be  met. 

The  size  and  role  of  the  crew  represent  critical  design  decisions.  Mission  performance  Las  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
ability  of  the  crew  to  carry  out  all  of  the  required  functions.  If  necessary  functions  overload  the  crew,  some  will  be  omitted  and 
others  ineffectively  performed.  If  this  is  the  case,  automation  may  have  to  be  considered.  If  the  crew  is  underloaded,  boredom 
and  reduced  performance  may  result,  in  addition  to  unnecessary  costs  being  incurred.  An  additional  crew  member  will 
increase  weight,  design  costs,  fuel  expenditures,  and  training  costs.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  for  a  commercial  aircraft,  an 
additional  flight  crew  member  can  result  in  a  4  to  5  percent  increase  in  direct  operating  costs.  In  the  same  manner,  for  a  militai  y 
aircraft  fleet  of  200  with  a  life-cycle  of  20  years,  costs  can  amount  to  several  hundred  million  dollars  for  each  additional  crew 
member. 

Issues  of  crew  size  were  so  eriti.'al  in  preliminary  design  work  for  proposals  on  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  and 
airborne  warning  and  control  system  aircraft  (AW ACS)  that  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  conducted  research  on  the  problem!  ^ 
The  use  of  workload  measures  to  »'  as  the  viability  of  a  selected  crew  complement  as  well  as  other  crew  interfaces  was 
considered.  It  was  established  that  a  workload  assessment  method  should  be  capable  of  being  applied  early  in  the  design  phase, 
be  expressed  in  quantitative  terms,  be  understandable,  and  be  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  engineer.  It  must  also  have  reasonable 
validity,  be  repeatable,  be  low  cost,  and  need  only  a  short  turnaround  time  to  produce  results.  Finally,  the  method  must  include 
consideration  of  the  following:  mission  requirements  and  parameters,  aircraft  performance,  equipment  design,  operational 
procedures,  environmental  factors,  and  crew  station  configuration. 

The  subject  of  workload  has  received  extensive  treatment  in  the  literature  (I  to  4)  and  is  still  being  pursued  in  research  and 
development  efforts.  Work  is  currently  in  progress  throughout  the  industry  on  a  number  of  vaiied  approaches,  including  the 
following: 

Subjective  assessments  employing  rating  scales. 

Physiological  measures,  including  heart  rate  variables,  muscle  activity  or  “arousal”  indices,  and  more  recently, 
electroencephaiographic  data  such  as  the  event-related  potential 

Performance  and/or  behavioral  measures 

Task/timeline  analysis  measures. 

Of  the  items  listed  above,  the  task/dmeline  approach  appeared  to  be  the  moat  easily  implemented  and  could  meet  most  of 
the  established  criteria.  A  model  was  developed  by  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  to  utilize  this  workload  measure  in  the  desigr, 
verification  of  design  improvements,  and  certification  of  recent  aircraft.  This  approach  will  be  presented  in  this  paper. 

Task  analysis  may  be  defined  as  the  systematic  determination  of  the  activities  required  of  personnel  in  the  performance  of 
a  function  or  set  of  functions.  Workload  analysis,  which  employs  a  task  analysis  base,  orovides  an  appraisal  of  crew  task  loading 
resulting  from  the  sequential  accumulation  of  task  times.  This  permits  an  evaluation  of  the  capability  of  the  crew  to  perform  all 
assigned  tasks  in  the  time  allotted  by  mission  constraints. 

This  analytic  approach  is  derived  from  methods  developed  early  ir  this  century  called  “time  and  motion  studies"  which 
were  aimed  at  making  industrial  workers  more  efficient  in  the  performance  of  manual  tasks.  analysis  was  promoted  as  a 
useful  tool  in  system  design  starting  in  the  early  1 950s. 

In  genera),  applications  identified  for  task  analysis  include  crew  duty  allocation  and  the  arsessment  of  design  alternatives, 
personnel  and  training  requirements,  human  reliability  and  safety,  maintainability  and  workload.  They  are  also  used  in  the 
development  of  operational  procedures.  Several  specific  approaches  have  been  developed  (5). 

In  spite  of  certain  limitations,  the  task/dmeline  methods  seemed  to  offer  promise  for  meeting  many  of  our  criteria  such  as 
qtiantitativeness,  availability  early  in  design  and  responsiveness  to  mission  and  operational  parameters.  It  was  equipment- 
oriented  and  met  the  needs  of  our  designers.  If  applied  consistently,  it  should  be  reliable. 

Because  there  is  no  universally  acceptable  scale  of  workload,  the  data  are  normally  used  comparatively',  that  is,  if  a 
baseline  workload  were  developed  for  an  aircraft,  or  subsystems,  or  both,  this  could  be  used  to  determine  if  the  system  under 
consideration  resulted  in  a  greater,  equal  or  less  task  workload  than  the  baseline.  In  addition  several  configurations  could  be 
compared  to  determine  which  has  the  lowest  workload  and  the  percentage  differences. 

The  task/tirneiine  workload  assessment  methodology,  when  first  applied  in  1 975,  proved  to  be  rather  labor-intensive.  It, 
however,  showed  promise  otH  being  suitable  for  computerization  of  many  of  the  activities,  ultimately  resulting  in  reduced  cost 
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and  time  during  the  analysis  process.  Consequently,  the  tad: /timeline  analysis  approach  was  developed  and  partially  applied  to 
the  DC-9-50  design.  It  has  been  used  extensively  in  later  design  activities  and  is  currently  being  used  in  flight  deck  and  work 
station  configuration  development  for  Douglas  Aircraft.  It  was  applied  to  verify  workload  improvements  (or  the  MD-80  series 
and  to  demonstrate  compliance  with  Federal  Avialior.  regulations  For  future  aircraft  now  in  design,  it  is  employed  in  trade 
studies  and  for  early  design  assurance  that  tasj  s  during  critical  mission  phases;  including  contingencies,  can  be  performed  by 
the  available  crew. 

METTIODOLOGY 

Figure  1  shows  the  several  analytic  steps  used  in  the  basic  approach  to  workload  studies.  Initially,  mission  analysis  is 
employed  to  determine  anu  size  the  parameters  of  the  total  functional  system  in  which  the  crew  and  equipment  will  operate. 
The  analysis  is  also  used  to  organize  the  m'  tsion  into  phases  a  nd  segments  bounded  by  milestones  to  assist  in  system  definition 
and  establish  top-level  func don*.  This  analysis  >s  die  foundation  of  an  iterative  descending  hierarchy  which,  by  further 
functional  analysis  and  task  analysis,  ultimately  res  nes  the  trredu  ibie  task/subtask  level  (6). 

The  task  analysis  represents  a  detailed  v  tselint  that  i*  effective’ /  used  to  establish  s  comprehensive  crew/equiprouit  data 
store.  At  this  level,  comprehensive  information  on  tue  tasks  and  task  elements  is  developed  from  the  previous  mission  and 
•■inctiou  analyses.  The  files  of  baseline  data  serve  as  the  working  lib  .try  for  preparation  of  crew  workload  reports. 

WOMUXUD  DEFINITION 

Crew  worklow  is  defined  u*  Ue  ratio  of  lime  mpiired  by  the  crew  to  perform  woia  tasks  to  die  time  available  within  a 
given  mission,  phase,  or  segment 

A  workload  index  (WI)  is  compute  I  which  is  expressed  aa  the  ratio  of  the  total  task  performance  time  w>  the  time  avadakie 
within  the  constraints  irapoaed  by  min^n  requirement;  and  air  .ft  idgut  parameters.  The  basic  formula  for  computing  the 
index  is: 


w.-cvr^aioo 

where  T, — time  required 
TA  —  time  available 
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INPUTS 

ThutAvnUahk 

To  provide  a  framework  for  the  detailed  unalysn,  a  scenario  U  divided  into  missioo  phase*.  Each  phase  b  subdivided  into 
discrete  segments,  bounded  by  specific  operational  milestones  that  define  the  start  and  end  times  based  on  aircraft 
performance  characteristics,  or  mission  parameters,  or  both. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  takeoff  and  climb  phases  at  the  start  of  a  typical  scenario  from  which  time  available  parameters  will 
be  developed.  The  phases  are  then  subdivided  into  segments  —  each  bounded  by  a  specific  milestone  (XA,  XB, ._,  XZ) 
denoting  start  and  end  times  —  which  are  derived  from  the  aircraft  performance  characteristics  and  mission  profile 
requirements.  These  relationships  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  difference  between  segment  start  and  end  timee  is  the  time 
available. 


That  Required 

Developing  the  time  required  begins  with  the  use  of  crew  station  configuration  drawings  and  proposed  operating 
procedures  for  the  aircraft  and  its  specific  equipment  All  of  the  aircrew  tasks  and  suhteiks  that  must  be  performed  between 
milestones  are  then  detailed  in  chronotoficW  ordtr  end  entered  in  the  computer  task  file  along  with  codes  identifying  specific 
equipment  interfaces.  The  identity  of  the  particular  crew  member  performing  that  subtesk  end  the  specific  body  channels 
utihaed  (eyes,  hands,  etc)  are  also  recorded.  Working  cfoaefy  with  flight  penonnel  experienced  in  similar  aircraft,  a  very 
detailed  deecriptkm  of  the  procedure*  required  to  accoaapHsh  each  mission  segment  a  developed  (down  to  a  microlevel  —  eg 
move  hand  to  twitch).  A  typical  sequencing  i*  depicted  in  Figure  4. 

As  the  detailed  subtask  and  equipment  hstinp  are  completed.  kuMviduil  “time  required*  value*  are  assigned  for  each 
operator  activity.  These  time  estimate*  are  derived  from  the  folowing  sources: 

Index  of  Electronic  Equipment  Operability,  developed  by  the  American  Institute  for  Research  (AIR)  (?) 

A  Doughw  developed  model  defining  reach  time  ess  ftmetion  of  distance. 

L  ct  action  time  measure  meets  recorded  during  procedural  trials  fat  ft  crow  itfttkm  dwhpmi  noefcop. 
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Tine-rafcreoced  video  recording*  acquired  during  previou*  in-flight  mlcromotion  ttudie*  conducted  by  Douglas. 
Timing  wrtwl  cownwikukioi  by  iiopmch 


PROGRAM  OUTPUTS 

MfMl  htokN  W«iM  (TaM  WmIM) 

The  crew  workload  produced  by  iptarfacing  with  equipment  u  defined  a*  the  total  percentage  of  time  that  ii  utihted  by  the 
crew  mcmban  ia  completing  Mr  eeaigped  ta*kt  while  operating  the  aircraft  during  the  motion.  The  computer  program  rum 
each  int&viduel  crewmember's  talk  tiaece  end  raiaMethu  to  the  bemavaiiabte  in  each  aegmeot  of  a  particular  taiaeion.  Since  the 
program  treat*  iB  mbtMks  a*  occurring  In  a  eerie*  end  doea  not  reflect  the  human  capability  br  simultaneous  task  performance 
euch  ee  Helming  while  eatting  a  twitch,  the  workload  value*  computed  for  an  individual  crew  member  can  be  considered 
conservative.  Theta  meeeuiat  of  workload  an  combined  on  a  time- weighted  batia  to  provide  for  in  aaanemient  of  workload  for 
each  (H^it  segment  aa  wed  a*  an  overah  average  for  the  entire  flight.  The  program  is  capable  of  preventing  both  alphanumeric 
(Table  1 )  end  graphic  output*  (Figure  5)  for  further  detailed  analysis. 
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Body  Channel  Workload 

The  quantification  and  evaluation  of  flight  crew  wotkkwd  involves  consideration  of  the  overt  physical  actions  taken  by  the 
fli  .  crew  to  operate  the  aircraft.  The  program  then  determines  the  detailed  work  allocation  as  a  five-channel  inpul/output 
subsystem  on  a  task -time  basis  for  each  crew  member.  It  reflects  a  composite  of  the  physical  actions,  reactions  and  perceptions 
necessary  to  fly  an  aircraft  along  a  prescribed  flight  path,  The  flight  crew  workload  analysis  thus  produces  results  in  tabular  and 
graphic  format,  reflecting  the  combined  duty  cycle  of  total  visual,  aural,  vocal,  and  body  extremity  activity. 

All  flight  crew  subtasks  are  coded  in  accordance  with  the  following  body  channel  scheme: 

V/A  -  Verhal/aural  tasks 
IV  —  Internal  visual  tasks 
L  —  Left-hand  tasks 
R  —  Right-hand  tasks 
F  — Foot  tasks 

The  overall  flight  deck  activities  involved  in  each  flight  segment  are  then  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  individual  booy  channel 
utilization  as  a  ratio  of  time  required  to  time  available.  The  results  enable  specific  deficiencies  to  be  identified  in  the  functional 
arrangement  of  equipment  through  examination  of  peak  values  that  might  cause  crew  overload  for  an  individual  body  channel. 

Examples  of  the  alphanumeric  and  graphic  outputs  are  shown  in  Table  2  and  Figure  6,  respectively. 

External  VWoa  AvaUaMHty 

Time  is  required  for  crew  members  to  view  cockpit  displays  and  controls  during  the  course  of  the  flight,  and  the  remaining 
time  can  be  considered  as  available  for  crew  members  to  scan  the  outside  environment.  This  analysis  determines  the  amount  of 
time  available  for  a  crew  member  to  scut  the  airspace  for  traffic  as  well  as  to  keep  the  runway  in  view  during  operations  in  the 
terminal  area,  both  of  which  are  important  duties  from  a  safety  viewpoint. 

The  computer  program  examines  data  in  the  vision  task  file,  sorts  the  data,  and  prints  out  the  external  vision  time  available 
for  crew  members  at  a  function  of  the  milestone  start  times  and  duration.  In  addition,  for  a  two-pilot  aircraft,  a  routine  is 
provided  to  combine  the  Captain's  and  First  Officer's  external  viewing  time  and  present  the  information  in  graphic  form  so  that 
total  external  vision  available  to  both  crew  members  may  be  ascertained  throughout  the  flight.  Typical  vision  analysis  data 
outputi  are  shown  in  Table  3  and  Figure  7. 

AMflnal  Capshmtjaa 

The  amount  of  detailed  information  coded  in  the  data  files  of  the  workload  program  provides  additional  analytic 
capability.  The  following  crew  interface  relationships  can  also  be  evaluated: 
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1  each  system; 

2  each  piece  of  equipment  b"  part  number; 

3  controls  and  displays  and 

4  the  effect  of  their  location  bused  on  frequency  ot  use. 

In  addition,  the  responsible  design  groups  can  be  identified. 
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These  measures  can  be  employed  to  evaluate  crew  work  stations  in  preliminary  design,  including  the  proposed  system 
control  and  display  layouts,  operational  procedures,  and  to  aid  in  the  certification  of  new  aircraft  by  validating  the  design  as  it 
applies  to  the  man/machine  interface.  Additionally,  various  configurations  can  be  examined  in  normal  operational  and  in 
degraded  modes  where  equipment  failures  have  occurred.  This  latter  capability  is  of  great  value  as  it  allows  analysis  of 
conditions  in  which  the  workload  may  be  such  as  to  jeopardize  mission  accomplishment  or  safety. 

VALIDATION 

Because  the  crew  workload  index  is  a  function  of  the  rado  of  the  time  required  (T*)  to  the  time  available  (TA),  there  are 
two  aspects  to  be  validated:  1.  the  segment  times  which  are  based  on  aircraft  performance  and  establish  the  time  available,  eg 
brake  release  to  aircraft  rotational  velocity  (TA),  and  2.  the  time  required  (T*)  to  perform  the  tasks  within  each  segment 

The  aircraft  performance  data  used  to  develop  the  phase  and  segment  times  in  the  flight  profile  were  provided  by  the 
Aerodynamics  group  of  Douglas  Aircraft,  and  were  validated  during  engineering  test  flights.  Therefore,  they  do  not  require 
further  substantiation.  The  tasks  and  task  sequences,  jointly  developed  by  Human  Factors  Engineering  and  Flight  Operations, 
contain  all  cockpit  interface  activities  considered  necessary  for  effective  and  safe  completion  of  the  flight  scenario.  These 
interface  activities  were  verified  using  a  fixed  base  mockup.  Validation  of  computed  task  times  was  therefore  needed  to  ensure 
thr.t  they  correspond  realistically  to  actual  in-flight  times.  The  methodology  for  validating  the  data  base  task  times  is  described 
in  the  following  text. 

Three  flight  test  programs  were  conducted  to  collect  data  to  be  used  in  the  validation  process.  The  first  set  of  data  was 
collected  during  the  certification  flight  of  the  DC-9-50  in  approximately  1 977.  As  part  of  the  validation,  a  dedicated  flight  test 
was  conducted  that  duplicated  the  scenario  used  in  the  MD-30  analytic  workload  study.  This  provided  timeline  data  as  well  as 
verification  of  procedures  used  in  the  analysis.  In  addition,  during  the  MD-80  crew  complement  certification  process,  a  series 
of  test  flights  was  conducted  in  the  high  density  US  Eastern  Corridor  under  airline  operating  conditions  to  satisfy  Federal 
Aviation  Regulations  concerned  with  the  minimum  flight  crew  required  for  safe  aircraft  operation.  There  were  nine 
consecutive  days  of  flying,  a  total  of  55  separate  legs  with  a  crew  of  three  two-man  teams,  each  composed  of  an  FAA  pilot  and  a 
Douglas  pilot  Videotapes  of  flight  deck  activities  recorded  during  these  flights  were  studied  using  a  micromotion  analysis 
technique  to  obtain  in-flight  task  time  lata.  Some  122  tasks  were  examined  with  relevant  human  performance  times  tabulated. 

A  sample  frame  of  the  video  tape,  shown  in  Figure  8,  indicates  the  units  in  which  the  tasks  can  be  time  ie,  hours,  minutes 
seconds,  and  tenths  of  a  second.  This  is  accomplished  with  a  digital  time  generator  which  superimposes  these  data  directly  on 
the  video  tape  (eg,  3  hours,  25  minutes  36.3  seconds).  On  the  actual  tape,  the  resolution  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  individual 
controls  and  displays,  allowing  for  precise  determination  of  physical  motion  times. 

Table  4  presents  an  f  -mple  of  three  tasks  and  their  comparative  crew  workload  data  base  and  in-flight  measured  times. 
In  all,  1 22  tasks  were  examined  in  this  manner.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  9  illustrating  the  linear  regression  line  of  the  1 22 
points.  An  excellent  correlation  was  obtained  with  a  coefficient  equal  to  (‘81. 

As  a  result  it  was  concluded  that  the  task/timeline  analysis  procedure  provides  a  reasonably  accurate  index  for  predicting 
the  time  required  to  complete  observable  tasks  within  the  constraints  of  an  actual  mission.  The  detailed  methodology  and 
results  of  the  dam  base  validation  process  are  presented  in  a  previous  report  (8). 

APPLICATIONS 

Aircraft  Comparison  During  Early  Design 

The  comparative  analysis  capabilities  of  the  program  enable  the  new  design  to  be  compared  to  an  existing  aircraft  that  is 
known  to  have  an  acceptable  workload  profile  and  is  duly  certified.  The  existing  aircraft  will  be  referred  to  as  the  MD-X.  The 
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configuration  incorporates  a  digital  flight  guidance  system  and  autothrottie/ autopilot  capabilities.  It  also  features  conventional 
instrumentation  displays.  The  new  aircraft,  designated  the  MD-XX,  is  equipped  with  a  flight  management  system  integrated 
with  an  automatic  flight  control  system.  Four  electronic  (CRT)  instrument  displays  feature  redundant  primary  flight  and 
navigation  displays,  while  two  multifunction  displays  incorporate  such  features  as  ptaase-of-flight  display,  caution/waming 
alerts,  fault/limit  lists,  and  procedure/checklists. 

In  this  example,  the  two  aircraft  are  compared  using  a  flight  scenario  involving  the  critical  phases  of  descent,  approach, 
ana  landing  at  LaGuardia  airport  in  New  York.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  10  which  illustrates  the 
workloads  of  the  Captain  and  First  Officer.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  while  the  operational  systems  of  the  advanced  flight  deck 
are  sophisticated,  there  appears  to  be  only  a  slight  difference  in  workload  compared  to  the  baseline  aircraft  Mule  the  First 
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Officer's  workload  for  the  MD-XX  is  shown  to  be  equal  to  or  lower  than  on  the  MD-X,  there  appears  to  be  some  slight  increase 
for  the  Captain.  Further  analysis  indicated  that  the  cause  of  this  slight  increase  was  as  follows: 

1  The  MD-XX  has  an  additional  task,  requiring  the  navigation  display  scales  to  b'-  reset  as  the  aircraft  get  close  to 
touchdown. 

2  During  level-off,  the  altimeter  in  the  MD-XX  requires  a  slightly  longer  time  to  read  and  the  Sight  data  systems  control 
display  unit  must  be  observed  to  cross-check  the  flight  and  navigation  displays. 

This  analysis  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  flight  crew  workload  program  can  be  effectively  utilixed.  In  this  study,  it 
was  determined  that  the  advanced  configuration  flight  deck  had  slightly  higher  workloads  during  approach  and  landing  that  a 
conventional  cockpit  for  the  Captain’s  duties  and  an  acceptable  workload  for  the  First  Officer.  The  specific  causes  of  the 
workload  differential  were  subsequently  established,  allowing  for  redesign  of  equipment  or  t  change  in  operational  procedures 
to  decrease  the  workload  to  acceptable  levels. 

The  analysis  does  not  stop  at  this  point,  however,  but  goes  into  more  detail  examining  detailed  flight  segments  and  time 
breakdowns  to  ensure  that,  while  average  workloads  are  acceptable,  there  are  no  sharp  peaks  that  are  lost  in  the  averaging.  In 
addition,  further  study  involves  the  imposition  of  contingency  modes  on  the  flight  scenario  to  evaluate  the  workloads  under 
these  conditions. 
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Contingency  Analysis 

A  contingency  analysis  is  expressly  designed  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  a  degraded  mode  of  operation  on  flight  crew 
workload.  This  is  accomplished  by  imposing  an  abnormal  or  emergency  condition  in  each  flight  scenario  used  for  the  norma] 
crew  workload  analysis  and  determining  relative  differences  or  changes. 

For  example,  consider  the  situation  in  which  one  member  of  a  two-member  crew  becomes  incapacitated  while  in  flight. 
Four  steps  must  be  taken  to  enable  a  safe  landing; 

1  maintain  control  of  the  aircraft; 

2  take  care  of  the  incapacitated  crew  member 

3  reorganize  the  flight  deck;  and 

4  land  the  aircraft 

In  this  example,  the  First  Officer  becomes  incapacitated  during  descent  The  Captain’s  basic  tasks  remain  unchanged,  and 
he  assumes  as  many  of  the  First  Officer's  duties  as  is  practical.  The  number  of  traffic  advisories  and  communications  with  the 
Air  Traffic  Controllers  (ATC)  is  the  same  as  in  the  normal  scenario  Additional  verbal/aural  tasks  are  inserted  for 
communications  with  the  ATC  and  company  personnel  to  present  the  incapacitation  as  realistically  as  possible.  Only  those 
First  Officer’s  tasks  considered  necessary  for  safety  of  flight  are  assumed  by  the  Captain. 

Two  types  of  comparison  are  performed: 

1  a  new  aircraft  configuration  with  normal  operating  conditions  versus  a  new  aircraft  configuration  with  degraded  mode 

conditions;  and 

2  a  new  aircraft  with  degraded  mode  operating  conditions  versus  a  baseline  aircraft  with  degraded  mode  conditions. 

Examples  of  results  by  flight  phase  are  shown  in  Figure  11.  The  new  aircraft,  the  MD-XX,  while  having  an  increased 
workload  for  the  Captain  when  his  First  Officer  is  incapacitated,  does  not  overload  the  Captain.  In  the  second  comparison, 
when  the  new  aircraft  is  compared  to  the  baseline  aircraft,  the  MD-X  in  the  incapacitated  crew  member  mode,  a  significantly 
lower  workload  is  imposed  on  the  Captain. 
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In  addition,  Figure  1 2  presents  examples  of  the  effect  of  other  contingencies  on  average  workloads  during  the  flight  This 
indicates  the  versatility  of  the  worit'nad  program  and  the  variety  of  contingency  situations  which  can  be  analyzed. 

Subsystem  of  Equipment  Analysis 

Workload  analysis  may  also  be  used  as  a  design  tool  in  the  selection  of  a  control  and  display  layout  for  a  particular 
subsystem.  Figure  13  shows  two  proposed  audio  panel  configurations  for  a  modem  jet  transport  Audio  Panel  1  represented 
the  conventional  panel  with  an  on-off  lever,  and  a  separate  control  or  volume  adjustment 

In  the  second  configuration,  single  continuous  adjustment  knobs  incorporating  push-on/push-off  features  are  used  for 
volume  control  This  pushbutton  feature  permits  presetting  the  knobs  to  normsl  or  to  anticipated  monitoring  volume  levels 
independent  of  the  on-off  function,  a  capability  not  available  on  Audio  Panel  1.  The  time  devoted  to  making  volume 
adjustments  may  therefore  be  less  with  Audio  Panel  2  than  with  Audio  Panel  1. 
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This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  examination  of  the  numerical  results  of  the  workload  evaluation  presented  in  Table  5.  In 
this  case.  Audio  Panel  1  is  considered  the  “standard"  configuration  and  the  results  show  reductions  in  the  overall 
communications  workload  for  the  new  system  of  approximately  1  percent  for  the  Captain  and  9  percent  for  the  First  Officer. 
Naturally,  large  workload  reductions  would  be  expected  for  the  First  Officer  because  one  of  his  primary  tasks  is 
communications. 

Another  significant  item  extracted  from  this  analysis  is  that  workload  reductions  for  the  First  Officer  occur  primarily 
during  the  climb  and  descent  segments,  which  normally  represent  high  workload  phases  of  flight.  Thus,  any  reduction  in 
workload  during  these  periods  is  especially  beneficial.  If  the  reductions  occurred  only  during  the  low-workload  cruise  period 
and  were  of  the  low  level  shown  for  the  Captain  in  Table  5,  then  the  new  development  effort  might  be  questioned. 

C  quently,  this  comparative  workload  analysis  of  alternative  audio  control  panel  designs  supports  two  conclusions: 

1  the  design  for  Configuration  2  shows  superior  workload  characteristics  over  that  of  Configuration  1  and  therefore  is 

worthy  of  further  development;  and 

in-flight  communications  workloads  for  future  aircraft  may  be  reduced  by  employing  volume  control  designs  which 
orporate  and  on-off  feature  that  acts  independently  of  the  volume  level  adjustment. 

Cert  '<on  Analysis 

(light  crew  workload  analysis  and  design  system  can  also  be  applied  to  aid  in  demonstrating  compliance  with  Federal 
Aviation  Regulations  (FAR  25.1523)  and  its  Appendix  D  (Minimum  Flight  Crew)  (9).  In  this  case,  a  comparative  analysis  is 
made  between  the  new  aircraft  to  be  certified  and  an  aircraft  that  has  been  operating  in  an  airline  environment  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  con^dered  to  have  an  acceptable  level  of  workload,  and  has  the  crew  complement  certified  under  applicable  Federal 
Aviation  R  ilations. 

A  study  of  this  type  is  conducted  to  demonstrate  how  design  diffeiences  in  the  crew  station  layouts,  controls,  and  displays 
of  the  tv  i  craft  affect  flight  crew  workload  during  normal  and  degraded  flight  modes.  The  results  for  the  normal  workload 
are  plotu.  Figure  1 4.  Overall  reductions  in  workload  are  shown  for  the  Captain  and  First  Officer  of  the  new  aircraft  equal  to 
32  and  7  percent,  respectively.  As  indicated  in  Figure  1 4,  there  is  a  significant  reduction  in  the  captain’s  workload  on  the  new 
aircraft  in  all  flight  phases,  ranging  from  26.8  percent  during  cruise  to  44.6  percent  drring  climb. 

Additional  analysis  would  be  presented  to  the  regulatory  agency  demonstiating  the  effect  of  abnormal  and  emergency 
flight  situations  on  crew  workload.  An  analysis  of  this  type  was  submitted  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  during  the 
recent  certification  of  the  MD-80  aircraft. 

Additional  Analytic  Capability 

The  task/timeline  workload  analysis  methodology  can  also  be  applied  as  follows  to  all  areas  of  aircraft  development  from 
the  earliest  concept  through  development,  detailed  design,  certification,  and  crew  training. 
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1  Advanced  design  —  As  a  tool  in  the  creative  stage  of  aircraft  design  to  systematically  determine  such  matters  as 
allocation  of  functions  to  either  a  crew  member  or  automation,  and  determination  of  the  crew  complement 

2  Design/development  —  For  assistance  in  equipment  placement  display  format  development  crew  duty  allocations, 
and  operational  procedures.  During  the  design/dcvelopmeat  stage,  the  workload  program  may  be  used  to  design 
alternative  design  concepts  in  various  trade  studies  involving  different  systems  or  subsystems. 

3  Detailed  design— The  workload  analysis  process  continues  to  verify  crew  duty  allocation,  the  effects  of  contingencies 
on  crew  workload  and  mission  completion  success  (or  abort>  Verification  of  the  data  base  in  the  simulator  mockup  phase 
of  development  is  also  initiated.  During  this  stage,  when  the  design  is  froxen,  the  instructional  development  and  training 
program  is  initiated,  and  the  task  listings,  developed  for  the  workload  study,  become  useful  in  preparing  training  materials 
and  flight  manuals. 

DISCUSSION 

While  there  have  been  many  symposia,  papers  and  discussion  groups  devoted  to  the  subject  of  workload,  there  seems  to 
be  no  commonly  accepted  definition  of  the  term.  Because  of  this,  there  have  been  many  different  approaches  to  the  qualitative 
and  quantitative  measurement  of  workload.  The  approach  taken  in  this  paper  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  obtaining  an 
absolute  measure  of  workload  —  which  would  be  highly  desirable  but  is  currently  beyond  our  understanding  —  but  with  being 
able  to  use  the  comparative  concept  of  workload  measurement  as  a  tool  to  aid  in  the  design  of  work  stations. 

The  task/timeline  approach  to  workload  quantification  has  certain  limitations  which  predude  its  being  used  in  the  true 
sense  of  a  metric.  In  particular 
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1  It  doe.  not  consider  cogmtfv*  or  mental  activities. 

3  It  does  not  take  into  account  vaiiahc*  a  associated  with  ability  and  experience  or  dynamic,  adaptive  behaviour. 

3  It  cannot  deal  with  simultaneous  or  continuous-tracking  tasks. 

At  present,  sufficient  data  do  not  exist  on  variations  in  task  time  associated  with  differences  in  operator  capability  cr 
learning  ability  to  include  this  factor  in  the  analysis.  Tasks  are  considered  as  being  performed  fay  an  average  operator. 

With  regard  to  simultaneous  tasks,  the  workload  program  considers  a  serial  approach  to  task  performance  and  thus  the 
results  on  this  basis  might  be  considered  somewhat  conservative.  Continuous-tracking  tasks  are  handled  by  an  assumption  of 
serial  task  performance.  For  aircraft  control  wheel  or  throttle  continuous-input  tasks,  flight  test  data  were  examined  to 
determine  pilot  discrete  inputs  to  these  controls.  Averages  from  these  data  on  frequency  and  duration  may  then  be  used  in  the 
analysis. 

Admittedly,  all  of  these  compromises  do  not  atom  for  the  expression  of  an  absolute  metric  of  workload.  In  fact,  there  is  do 
universal  agreement  in  the  industry  as  to  what  levels,  derived,  from  tatk/timehne  analysis,  are  considered  acceptable  — 
whether  the  level  be  overload  or  underload. 

No  accepted  method  has  been  developed  to  adequately  compensate  for  these  limitations.  Subjective  assessment  or 
simulator  studies  are  sometimes  used  to  help  improve  insights  into  the  significant  of  these  factors.  In  general,  we  support  this 
approach  to  improving  the  understanding  of  human  ability  in  system  operation.  Each  approach  has  its  value.  To  use  one  is  not 
to  deny  the  value  of  the  other. 

The  task/timeline  approach  to  workload  analysis  which  is  described  in  this  paper,  however,  was  subject  to  dose  scrutiny 
by  many  agencies  because  of  the  controversy  over  a  two-member  flight  crew.  The  following  comment  from  3  presidential  task 
force  is  considered  significant  (10). 

*  At  present,  the  only  generally  accepted  method  for  evaluating  wotkloed  is  taik/timeline  analysis  based  on  comparison 
with  previous  aircraft  designs.  This  technique,  supplemented  by  improved  subjective  evaluation  methods  applied  by  qualified 
pilots,  will  offer  the  best  means  for  demonstrating  compliance  with  FAA  crew  complement  criteria." 

The  comparative  concept  provides  a  basis  for  extensive  use  of  this  methodology  and,  in  fact,  allows  for  a  wide  range  of 
evaluation  of  variations  in  work  station  design.  Comparisons  can  be  made  between  difference  aircraft,  systems,  or  individual 
pieces  of  equipment,  or  even  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  different  pend  locations  for  controls  or  displays. 

If  the  baseline  used  in  the  comparison  is  considered  to  have  an  acceptable  workload,  then  the  analysis  will  indicate  which 
has  the  lowest  workload  and  by  what  magnitude.  Even  when  used  in  a  noncomparative  mode,  the  technique  allows  for  the 
assessment  of  those  portions  of  scenario  where  workload  levels  can  be  expected  to  be  substantially  higher  than  the  average,  and 
thus  allows  for  more  detailed  analysis  rimed  at  minimizing  peak  workloads.  Another  plus  is  the  fact  that  the  procedure  can  be 
applied  early  in  the  design  cycle  and  thus  have  the  ability  to  influence  design.  Though  mockupa  and  simulators  would  be 
advantageous  in  establishing  crew  procedures,  they  ate  not  absolutely  required  in  the  analytical  process. 

A  typical  workload  analysis  on  a  new  aircraft  or  work  station  is  considerably  labor-intensive  in  that  extensive  task  listings 
describing  detailed  operation  of  the  system  under  consideration  must  be  prepared.  Moreover,  a  number  of  different  scenarios 
or  missions  may  have  to  be  considered.  Once  the  baseline  is  developed,  however,  it  can  then  be  modified  to  reflect  various 
concepts  or  design  options  with  little  difficulty.  It  is  fairly  evident,  however,  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  an  analysis  of  this 
magnitude  is  with  an  automated  facility.  Machine  computational  capabilities  phis  the  flexibility  of  the  technique  allows  for 
extensive  graphic  presentation  and  facilitates  analysis. 

An  effort  is  currently  underway  to  improve  the  computer  program  and  its  input  software.  The  new  program  will 
automatically  generate  various  scenarios  by  supplying  S,  mmatted  flight  segments  with  their  associated  time  factors,  and  provide 
simplified  input  formats  for  task  generation.  It  will  contain  an  extensive  library  of  system  procedures  with  will  allow  for  rapid 
computation  of  task  time.  In  addition,  consideration  is  being  given  to  adapting  methodology  developed  for  the  assessment  of 
human  reliability  for  the  program,  thus  providing  an  additional  measure  of  human  performance  to  supplement  the  workload 
analysis. 
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''i£>To  date  there  is  no  agreed  upon  definition  of  mental  workload  and  therefore  there  is  no  agreement  on  how  it  should  be 
measured  (^Current  workload  researchers  do  seem  to  sgree  on  at  least  three  aspects  of  mental  workload:  it  is  a 
muMdiniensional  construct,  a  dear  distinction  must  be  maintained  between  imposed  mental  load  (task  load)  and  the  mental 
load  as  experienced  (subjective  load),  and  the  use  of  subjective  ratings  should  be  central  to  any  investigation  of  wortioadffy* 
On  this  last  point.  The  President's  Task  Force  on  Aircraft  Crew  Complement  made  the  following  recommendation:  'This 
technique  (task/dmeUne  analysis  based  on  comparison  with  previous  aircraft  designs),  supplemented  by  improved  subjective 
evaluation  methods  applied  by  qualified  pilots,  will  offer  the  best  means  for  demonstrating  compliance  with  FAA  crew 
complement  criteria.  We  recommend  that  FAA  incorporate  such  methods  in  the  tests  to  be  employed  for  the  certification  of 
the  B-757  and  B-767  aircraft", 

The  paper  outlines  die  mot  Subjective  Evaluation  (PSE)  process  developed  by  Boeing,  in  conjunction  with  the  FAA,  to 
supplement  the  analytical,  simulator,  and  flight  test  crew  workload  evaluation  techniques  used  to  demonstrate  compliance  with 
the  minimum  crew  dee  requirements  of  FAR  25. 1 523  and  Appendix  D  (4). 

747  WORKLOAD  EVALUATION 

The  workload  assessment  techniques  used  in  the  design,  development,  and  certification  of  the  Boeing  Model  767  airplane 
addressed  two  basic  issues  timeliness  of  crew  actions  and  ease  of  operation.  To  be  acceptable  for  certification  both  the  nature 
and  tuning  of  crew  tasks  must  be  well  within  the  range  of  demonstrated  pilot  capacity  and  the  sequencing  of  tasks  must  allow 
sufficient  reserve  time  to  accommodate  unexpected  events.  A  three  part  process  was  used  to  ensure  that  the  final  design  would 
satisfy  these  requirements.  Analysis  provided  an  early  indication  of  the  suitability  of  “paper"  designs.  Part-task  simulation 
provided  a  detailed  look  at  specific  man-machine  interactions  and,  when  the  design  has  progressed  far  enough,  verification  of 
the  operational  suitability  of  the  integrated  design.  The  final  check  was  a  flight  test  demonstration  in  the  actual  operational 
environment. 

Analytic  techniques  are  of  particular  value  to  the  aircraft  manufacturer  since  they  offer  the  potential  for  identifying  and 
correcting  workload  problems  early  in  the  design  phase,  when  the  cost  of  change  is  relatively  low.  The  analytic  techniques 
which  we  have  found  to  be  most  useful  focus  on  tnulitional  time  and  motion  evaluation.  These  techniques  give  preliminary 
indications  of  task  loading  and  timing.  They  also  permit  comparative  evaluations  of  panel  layouts  and  operating  procedures. 
The  results  are  characterized  :n  terms  of  the  time  required  to  accomplish  the  various  hand  and  eye  tasks  associated  with 
operating  the  airplane.  A  portion  of  the  mental  effort  associated  with  these  tasks  is  addressed  through  an  information  theoretic 
technique  (5)  which  quantifies  the  information  exchange  between  the  pilot  and  the  airplane  operating  environment. 

High  fidelity  simulations  of  the  aircraft  and  flight  deck  permit  both  objective  and  subjective  evaluations  of  the  workload 
associated  with  new  concepts  and  design  features.  The  initial  767  airplane  simulation  activities  concentrated  on  specific 
features  of  the  primary  flight  displays  and  the  flight  management  system.  Later  in  the  program  more  complete  representations 
of  the  flight  deck  were  used  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  electronic  displays  on  the  pilot's  scan  pattern  during  routine  manual 
flight  operations.  The  remits  showed  that  neither  instrument  dwell  time  nor  scanning  strategy  were  likely  to  be  significantly 
altered  by  the  displays  and  display  formats  planned  for  the  767.  Simulation  was  also  used  as  a  link  between  analysis  and  flight 
test  providing  data  which  made  possible  correlation  of  the  objective  analysis  results  with  the  largely  subjective  flight  test  results. 

Flight  testing  of  the  flight  deck  is  done  to  validate  the  earlier  analysis  and  simulation  results  and  to  check  the  effect  of 
subtle  factors  in  the  operational  environment  which  cannot  be  duplicated  on  the  ground.  Initial  Sight  testing  was  primarily 
developmental-  a  meant  to  finable  certain  design  characteristics  arid  to  document  the  airplane  performance.  Later  testing  was 
aimed  specifically  at  showing  compliance  with  the  applicable  FAA  regulations. 

Since  Bight  testing  is  expensive  and  time  consuming,  every  effort  was  made  to  integrate  tests.  A  limited  amount  of  flight 
tasting  waa  conducted  with  a  fully  instrumented  airplane  and*  video  cockpit  monitoring  system  to  provide  data  for  comparison 
with  simulation  results.  However,  primary  emphasis  was  placed  on  pilot  assessments  using  a  nonintrusive  questionnaire 
process  as  the  measurement  instrument. 

PILOT  SUBJECTIVE  EVALUATION 

Subjective  smeenuents  have  been  used  as  part  of  the  evaluation  of  all  modern  transport  aircraft.  In  the  case  of  the  Boeing 
737  and  the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-9-80  tlieae  assessments  were  formalized  as  part  of  the  certification  record.  The 
President's  Task  Force  recommendation  of  "an  improved  subjective  evaluation'  was  the  subject  of  considerable  diacutsion 
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within  Boeing  and  w<th  the  FAA.  The  criteria  eatabhahad  for  development  of  this  improved  evaluation  were:  (1)  reauha  mu*t 
relate  to  the  workload  function*  and  factors  of  FAR  23.1523  and  Appendix  D,  (2)  pertinent  condition*  for  the  phaae  of  Sight 
roust  be  identified,  (3)  the  reeuhs  should  complement  the  other  cosnparative  workload  assessment  techniques  in  use,  snd  (4)  the 
evaluation  methodology  must  be  compatible  with  the  reditie*  of  a  major  Sight  trat  program.  Theae  criteria  were  beat  satisfied 
by  development  of  a  questionnaire  process  to  be  completed  by  the  Boeing  mtd  FAA  Sight  teat  evaluation  pilots. 


The  devefopmant  atepe  for  the  Pilot  Subjective  Evaluation  (PSE)  involved  numeroua  cycle*  of  question  design,  round¬ 
table  discussions  with  a  cross  ssetion  of  pilots  to  determine  suitability,  and  timulator/Sight  test  trials  to  refine  the  wording  and 
format.  Finally,  a  validation  study  involving  Boeing  and  FAA  pilots  was  conducted  using  the  PSE  on  166  Sights  mhl-way 
through  the  767  Sight  lest  program.  Only  then  was  the  PSE  considered  adequate  for  use  during  the  Minimum  Crew  Size  flight 
tests. 

The  PSE  questionnaire  coven  the  departure  phase,  from  takeoff  to  cruise,  and  the  arrival  phaae,  from  the  beginning  of 
descent  through  landing.  Any  nonnormal  procedure*  encountered  were  alio  evaluated  regardless  of  Sight  phase.  The  flight 
phaae  dependent  questions  began  by  establishing  certain  facts  about  the  flight  co.tditions,  interactions  with  ATC,  and  flight 
equipment  usage.  This  was  followed  by  questions  asking  the  pilot  to  compare  specific  aspect*  of  workload  flight  functions  on 
the  767  airplane  with  similar  activities  on  a  reference  airplane.  The  flight  functions  were  those  specified  in  FAR  25  Appendix  D 
plus  Flight  Management  System  Operation  and  Monitoring.  The  choice  of  reference  airplane  wes  left  up  to  the  pilot;  however, 
hit  choice  was  identified  on  the  questionnaire.  The  PSE  process  was  completed  with  a  debriefing  interview  which  solicited  pilot 
comments  about  each  flight  to  clarify  subjective  ratings. 

Hie  workload  characteristics  initially  associated  with  each  flight  function  were:  mental  effort,  physical  difficulty,  and  time 
required.  During  the  PSE  development  phase  it  became  evident  that  certain  combinations  of  these  characteristics  Hid  specific 
workload  flight  functions  were  not  possible  for  the  pilot  to  evaluate  and  they  were  not  measured.  For  example,  the  tasks  of 
engine/airplane  system  operating  and  monitoring,  along  with  manual  flight  path  control  and  communications  involve  actions 
which  are  so  highly  distributed  that  most  pilots  feh  time  estimates  would  be  meaningless  even  on  a  comparative  basis. 

For  the  workload  flight  functions  of  command  decisions  and  collision  avoidance  the  Boeing  and  FAA  pilots  suggested 
that  time  available  would  be  a  better  measure  than  “time  required*.  Physical  difficulty  was  readily  understandable  with  ail  of  the 
workload  flight  functions  except  command  decisions  and  collision  avoidance.  Similarly,  mental  effort  was  readily  associated 
with  all  but  two  of  the  workload  functions. 

All  pilots  who  participated  in  PSE  development  felt  that  neither  communications  nor  collision  avoidance  should  include  a 
mental  effort  rating.  The  largest  changes  in  the  767  Sight  deck,  when  compared  to  previous  transport  aircraft,  are  those 
designed  to  aid  the  pilot  with  navigation  and  command  decision  making.  It  was  decided  to  add  a  subjective  rating  for  the 
effectiveness  of  these  changes  to  complete  the  assessment  of  normal  operations. 

PSEAMoMnlkn 

Each  rating  was  made  by  the  pilot  marking  the  appropriate  box  on  a  seven  point  adjective  scale.  The  middle  box,  marked 
“same”,  represented  a  workload  equivalent  to  that  experienced  on  the  reference  airplane  when  operated  in  similar 
circumstance*.  The  three  boxes  on  either  side  represent  progressively  more  or  less  workload  than  on  the  reference  airplane. 
The  adverbs  slightly,  moderately,  and  much  were  chosen  because  of  their  measured  equal  spread  of  meaning  (6)  and  used  to 
identify  the  boxes  on  both  the  less  and  more  workload  sides.  It  was  decided  to  orient  the  scales  with  the  “better  than'  boxes  to 
the  right  in  all  cases.  Since  the  questionnaire  was  used  frequently  by  each  of  the  evaluation  pilots,  there  was  no  advantage  to  an 
alternated  scale  orientation.  This  orientation  of  the  scales  resulted  in  less  errors  by  pilots  and  was  easier  for  interviewers  to  scan 
pilot  responses  during  the  debriefing  interview. 

The  questionnaires  were  completed  immediately  after  each  flight  segment.  Pilots  took  as  much  time  as  needed  to  complete 
the  form,  without  interruption.  Debriefing  interviews  were  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  sequence  of  flights  for  the  day.  The 
interviewer  asked  about  any  “wone-than-reference*  airplane  ratings  and  any  differences  between  departure  and  arrival 
ratings.  The  interviewer  also  recorded  any  other  pilot  comments  about  the  ratings,  the  PSE  process,  or  the  airplane  in  general. 
Completed  questionnaires  and  comment  sheets  were  then  coded  for  data  processing  and  analysis. 

PSE  and  aaMsrom  crew  rim  lighSs 

Dedicated  minimum  crew  size  flights  involved  7  different  pilots,  10  different  airports,  32  daytime  and  18  nigh  time 
operations,  and  approximately  40  flight  hours.  During  80%  of  these  flights,  inoperative  or  foiled  equipment  was  intentionally 
introduced.  The  737  airplane  was  limed  as  the  reference  airplane  for  six  of  the  pilots,  one  pilot  listed  the  727  as  his  reference 
airplane.  AD  seven  pilots  answered  “yes*  to  the  question,  “Have  you  flown  your  refer  ence  airplane  (or  an  approved  simulator 
for  that  airplane)  in  the  last  90  days?” 

A  summary  of  the  flight  condition  data  >s  shown  in  Table  1.  The  information  collected  for  Departures  and  Arrivals  has 
been  combined  The  categories  of  ATC  m  arsetioa  and  Flight  Modes  used  show  a  wide  range  indicative  of  operating  the 
airplane  in  a  manner  representative  of  sdwthiled  airhne  operation. 
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The  absolute  frequencies  for  the  pilots'  subjective  ratings  of  the  workload  associated  with  Normal  Operations:  Departure 
and  Arrival  are  combined  and  thown  in  Table  2;  there  were  no  reliable  differences  between  Departure  and  Arrival  ratings.  The 
rating  category  which  containa  the  50th  percentile  rating  (median  rating)  is  marked  with  an  arrow.  In  all  cases,  She  median  rating 
for  the  767  airpiane  was  equal  to  or  better  than  that  for  the  reference  airplane. 

There  were  1.3%  of  the  itema  marked  to  the  left  of  “time  aa  reference  airtane"  and  theae  ratings  were  all  in  the  “slightly” 
more  workload  category.  Pfloti  were  initmcted  to  complete  only  those  itema  which  were  applicable  to  their  flight  duties.  The 
NA  (not  applicable)  frequencies  represent  situations  where  one  of  the  crew  members  did  not  have  flight  duties  associated  with 
that  workload  function  for  a  given  Departure  or  Arrival 

The  subjective  questionnaire  results  correlate  well  with  earlier  analysis  and  simulation  results.  Pilot  comments  also 
substantiated  the  pattern  of  results  shown  in  summary  Table  2.  For  example,  hand  and  eye  motion  data  from  the  timeline 
analysis  predicts  that  the  767  will  exhibit  slightly  lower  physical  workload  than  the  737  for  the  primary  pilot  tasks  involving 
actuation  of  controls. 

Many  researchers  daim  a  strong  correlation  between  mental  workload  and  time  dress.  (7)  The  workload  analysis  package 
includes  two  measures  related  to  time  stress.  The  timeline  provides  estimates  of  workload  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  time  required 
to  time  available.  The  task-time  probability  measure  identifies  time  critical  or  overlapping  tasks.  These  analytic  results  compare 
well  with  the  pilots'  assessments  of  mental  workload.  Further  validation  of  the  PSE  process  was  obtained  from  the  166 
preliminary  767  airplane  flights  where  changes  to  various  equipment  were  reflected  in  concomitant  changes  to  the  workload 
rating  for  related  functions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  multidimensional  nature  of  workload,  as  it  is  currently  understood,  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  simple  numerical  analysis 
yielding  a  single  index  of  workload.  In  fact,  for  most  design  related  applications,  multidimensional  results  provide  a  better 
picture  of  the  rad  World  situation  and  give  some  indication  of  what  area  may  need  improvement 

The  total  package  of  workload  assessment  techniques  applied  to  the  767  program  was  successful  in  supporting  the  design, 
development,  and  certification  process.  The  addition  of  formalized  subjective  measures  to  the  traditional  objective  analyses 
provided  information  validating  the  analytic  and  simulation  based  estimates  of  physical  workload  and  complementing  the 
estimates  of  mental  workload. 

In  keeping  with  current  constructs  of  pilot  workload,  the  Pilot  Subjective  Evaluation  is  multidimensional.  The  PSE  avoids 
the  vagaries  of  absolute  workload  assessments  by  asking  the  pilot  to  compare  specific  aspects  of  workload  on  the  subject 
airplane  with  a  familiar,  previously  certified,  reference  airplane.  This  technique  is  nonin trusive  and  readily  applicable  to  a  flight 
test  operational  environment. 

Development  of  the  PSE  and  the  procedures  for  its  use  have  been  subjected  to  intense  scrutiny  including  extensive  flight 
test.  While  other  aircraft  designs  may  necessitate  alteration  of  some  of  the  workload  task  functions,  the  basic  approach  should 
provide  useful  in  many  applications.  As  we  progressed  through  the  development  of  this  technique,  we  were  surprised  at  the  lack 
of  documented  experience  with  multidimensional,  comparative,  subjective  measurement.  We  hope  that  our  success  with  the 
technique  will  encourage  others  to  attempt  additional  applications  and  that  more  basic  research  in  this  field  will  yield  more 
powerful  methods  for  the  analysis  of  the  results. 
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INTRODUCTION 

~^With  the  increasing  tendency  towards  all-digital  airborne  and  groundbased  workspaces,  the  search  for  satisfactory  mental 
workload  measurement  methods  has  become  one  of  the  most  active  human  factors  research  areas.  Designers  and  engineers 
have  asked  for  better  methods  to  assess  mental  workload  at  all  stages  of  system  development  —  but  especially  in  the  high- 
fidelity  simulator  and  in  actual  in-flight  tests. 

Techniques  for  measuring  mental  workload  (hereafter  referred  to  merely  as  workload”)  can  be  divided  into  three  basic 
categories;. 

-04-  ^physiological, 

5*-£  behavioural,  and 
subjective^ 

._^The  present  paper  deals  with  one  particular  technique  belonging  to  the  third  group  of  methods,  which  always  use  some 
form  of  operator  self-report  (eg  rating  scales  or  questionnaires).  The  subjective  methods  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  almost  too 
simple  and  “unscientific”.  However,  as  Johannsen  (Tfltts  noted,  if  an  operator  feels  his  workload  level  is  high  then  it  is  high, 
regardless  of  what  other  measures  show-- Indeed,  it  may  be  the  only  meaningful  definition  of  mental  workload,  he  says. 

^Some  of  the  criteria  normally  applied  in  evaluating  the  various  workload  techniques  are:  non-intrusivesness,  ease  of 
implementation,  operator  acceptance,  and  sens:'  ely  to  variations  in  task  demand.  Although  the  subjective  techniques  tend  to 
satisfy  these  requirements,  probably  better  than  behavioural  and  physiological  methods,  they  have  exhibited  a  couple  of 
undesirable  characteristi^tflrst  of  all,  in  most  applications  of  the  technique  the  scales  used  are  specific  to  a  single  investigation 
and  therefore  not  vafidateOfor  general  use.  Secondly,  there  is  little  evidence  that  workload  rating  scales  have  been  developed 
on  the  baaia  of  psychometric  theory,  eg,  Williges  and  WierwiUtf^TThe  result  is  that  most  available  scales  have  unknown  metric 
properties  and,  at  best,  provide  only  ordinal  measurement  capability.  Because  of  this,  the  variety  and  power  of  available 
statistical  analyses  are  limited. 

In  order  to  deal  with  these  undesirable  properties  of  subjective  methods,  a  procedure  known  as  the  Subjective  Workload 
Assessment  Technique,  or  SWAT,  was  developed  at  AFAMRL  by  Reid  and  Ids  colleagues  (3)  (4)  (5).  In  SWAT,  subjective 
workload  is  defined  as  being  composed  of  three  dimensions; 

1  tune  load 

2  mental  effort  load,  and 

3  psychological  stress  load* 

they  are  an  adaptation  of  those  suggested  by  Sheridan  and  Simpson  (6).  (It  is  generally  agreed  among  researchers  today  that  no 
tingle  dimension  is  capable  of  describing  workload.)  Each  dimension  is  represented  by  an  individual  three-point  rating  scale 
with  a  description  for  each  level  of  load.  SWAT  Is  based  on  conjoint  measurements  and  scaling  (eg  Krauts  and  Tversky  (7)  and 
'permits  ratings  on  three  dimensions  to  be  combined  into  one  overall  scale  of  workload.  In  order  to  identify  the  appropriate 
mathematical  rule  for  combining  the  three  dimensions  into  one  overall  scale,  a  “scale  development"  p'tase  is  completed.  During 
this  phase,  subjects  rank  order  the  subjective  workload  associated  with  the  27  possible  combinations  that  result  from  the  three 
levels  of  time,  mental  effort,  and  stress  feed.  After  completion  of  scale  development,  an  ‘event  scoring”  phase  is  started  This 
phase  is  the  actual  experiment,  during  which  the  subjects  perform  the  task(s)  of  interest  and  rate  the  time,  mental  effort,  and 
stress  load  by  performing  the  task.  This  three-part  rating  corresponds  to  one  of  the  27  workload  statement 

condtiaatinos  from  the  scale  developsnent  phase  —  and  therefore  to  one  of  the  derived  interval  values  on  the  SWAT  scale.  The 
SWAT  value  for  that  time,  mental  effort,  and  stress  load  combination  become  the  datum  for  inclusion  in  the  usual  statistical 
analyses. 

An  important  part  of  developing  any  new  measurement  technique  is  scale  validation.  Since  workload  it  a  hypothetical 
construct,  that  is,  not  a  directly  observable  phenomenon,  validation  is  accomplished  by  comparing  a  new  measure  with  other 
measures  already  in  use. 


The  following  description  concentrates  on  the  application  of  SWAT  in  *  validation  experiment,  which  consisted  of  a 
series  of  landing  approaches  flown  in  a  moving  cockpit  simulator.  The  relations  of  SWAT  to  other  measurements  taken  in  the 
experiment  will  be  published  in  a  separate  report  The  SWAT  version  used  was  a  recently  developed  German-language 
version  However,  since  a  previous  investigation  provided  strong  support  for  the  assumption  that  the  German  version  was  an 
accurate  equivalent  of  the  original,  the  results  should  hold  for  SWAT  in  general. 

3  METHOD 

In  order  to  provide  a  suitable  task  and  environment,  a  simulated  flight  task  was  selected.  The  task  consisted  of  a  ten 
minute-flight  in  Hamburg  terminal  area,  including  approach  and  landing;  it  was  flown  manually  in  a  moving  cockpit  simulator. 
The  difficulty  of  the  piloting  task  was  changing  along  the  prescribed  Sight  path.  Various  combinations  of  task  elements,  which 
were,  eg,  straight  and  level  flight,  curve,  descent,  deceleration,  and  ILS  intercept,  made  a  subdivision  of  the  entire  flight  profile 
into  six  segments  with  different  levels  of  task  demand  (or  workload,  respectively)  possible.  The  flight  task  was  flown  1 4  times  by 
each  subject,  prior  training  runs  not  included.  On  one  half  of  the  14  runs,  a  simulation  of  a  strong  low-altitude  wind  shear 
became  active  in  the  final  flight  segment.  This  was  used  to  present  an  additional  variable  of  task  difficulty  to  the  pilot,  with  its 
own  two  dearly  distinct  levels  of  workload.  To  assure  that  the  wind  shear,  used  alternatively  with  the  no  windshear  condition  in 
the  final  segment,  was  actually  a  significant  load  factor,  one  item  of  an  eleven-item  questionnaire  which  was  filled  out  by  each 
subject  at  die  end  of  his  experimental  session,  required  the  pilot  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  difference  in  task  difficulty  between 
these  two  conditions.  Another  item  of  the  questionnaire  required  the  pilot  to  put  the  first  five  flight  segments  in  a  rank  older  of 
task  difficulty. 

2.1  Subjects 

A  total  of  fourteen  pilots  were  selected  for  participation  in  this  validation  study.  They  all  had  commercial  pilot  licences 
and  were  licensed  for  flights  following  instrument  flight  rules  (IFR).  Most  of  them  were  test  pilots.  Their  flying  experience 
ranged  from  800  to  9500  hours. 

2.2  Flight  Scenario  and  SWAT  Rating  Procedure 

The  approach  and  landing  at  the  airport  of  Hamburg  had  to  be  flown  manually,  without  the  assistance  of  a  copilot  The 
simulation  runs  started  1 0  miles  from  the  initial  approach  fix,  Hamburg  VOR.  On  a  randomly  alternating  basis,  the  pilot  had  to 
take  over  control  of  the  airplane  either  1 0  miles  south  of  the  Hamburg  VOR,  with  inbound  course  009,  or  1 0  miles  west  of  the 
fix,  with  inbound  course  069  (see  Figure  1).  He  was  partially  guided  by  “radar  vectoring”  to  the  ILS  runway  23.  The  ATC 
scenario  is  given  in  Table  1 . 


r- i - 1 - 1 - i - 1 - - 1 

0  5  10  NM 


Fig.1  Flight  task  geometry 
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The  Sight  wu  divided  into  6  segments.  Each  segment  wsi  defined  by  ipedfi'  partial  tasks.  In  die  beginning  of  segment  1 
the  pQot  took  over  die  ‘dean”  plane  at  4000  ft  and  with  an  airspeed  of  195  kts.  The  segment  ended  with  the  instruction  to 
descend  to  3000  ft,  to  reduce  speed  to  180kts  and  to  give  the  SWAT-radng  for  the  first  segment  About  1  mile  before  the 
Hamburg  VOR  the  second  segment  ended  with  the  instruction  to  turn  right  and  to  give  the  second  SWAT-radng.  After 
intercepting  radial  075  tad  about  3  miles  away  from  the  VCR,  the  pilot  was  instructed  to  turn  left  to  heading  270,  to  descend  to 
2200  ft  and  to  judge  segment  3  with  a  SWAT-radng  When  heading  270  was  established  and  the  airplane  had  reached  the 
altitude  of 2200  ft,  the  pilot  gave  his  SWAT-radng  for  segment  4  end  was  cleared  for  ILS-spp roach  on  runway  23.  About  two 
miles  to  the  Outer  Marker  the  pilot  gave  the  SWAT-rating  for  segment  5,  which  essentially  consisted  of  the  interception  of 
localizer  and  glidepath.  In  half  of  the  Sights,  after  passing  the  Outer  Marker,  the  pilot  had  to  deal  with  a  windshear  situation. 
This  last  segment  6  had  to  be  judged  with  a  SWAT  rating  immediately  after  touchdown. 

During  the  flight,  the  pilot  had  to  do  all  R/T  communication  himself.  He  also  had  to  take  care  of  the  flap  setting  and  the 
landing  gear  The  subjective  workload  estimates  were  taken  at  the  end  of  each  flight  segment  The  experimenter,  who  also  did 
the  ATC  communication  with  the  pilot,  always  asked  him  to  give  his  workload  rating  for  the  segment  just  completed.  The  pilot 
did  so  by  making  a  verbal  call-out  of  a  three-digit  combination,  where  the  first  digit  always  referred  to  time  load,  the  second 
digit  to  mental  effort  load,  and  the  third  one  to  psychological  stress  load.  As  a  reminder  of  the  required  sequence  of  these  three 
dimensions  of  SWAT  ratings,  a  small  placard  was  fixed  on  the  lower  instrument  panel  The  SWAT  rating  call-outs,  as  well  as  all 
other  communications,  were  recorded  on  audio  tape.  Additionally,  the  experimenter  wrote  down  the  SWAT  ratings  in  his  “test 
log”, 

3  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

To  make  sure  that  the  segmenting  of  the  flight  task,  as  it  was  done  here,  actually  allowed  the  desired  distinction  between 
varying  levels  of  load,  the  difficulty  estimates  given  by  the  pilots  in  the  post-experiment  questionnaire  were  checked  prior  to  the 
analyses  of  the  SWAT  data. 

First,  as  it  was  expected,  windshear  in  the  final  segment  made  the  piloting  task  more  difficult,  at  least  “somewhat  more” 
(three  quotations),  but  more  frequently  “much  more  difficult”  (eleven  quotations).  Second,  the  rank  orders  given  for  the  task 
difficulties  of  the  first  five  flight  segments  indicated  a  stepwise,  monotonic  increase  of  workload  from  segment  1  to  segment  5 
(see  Figure  2  for  mean  ranks).  There  was  a  high  agreement  between  the  individual  rank  orders  of  the  1 4  pilots.  This  is  reflected 
by  a  high  coefficient  of  concordance  W  « .846),  which  is  also  significant  beyond  the  one  per  cent  level  (chi  square  0  47,37  at 
df  “  4).  Taken  altogether,  it  indicates  that  the  subtask  segments  defined  here  represented  clearly  distinct  levels  of  the 
independent  variable,  which  should  then  be  reflected  by  the  SWAT  technique,  too. 


Fig.2  Mean  of  difficulty  ranks  M„  (solid  line),  SWAT  score  means  M  (dashed  line)  and  Standard  Deviations  SD  (vertical 
bars)  obtained  from  1 4  subjects  in  the  various  segments  of  the  flight  task 
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As  an  initial  step  for  the  analysis  of  >he  SWAT  data,  the  transformation  of  the  three-dimensional  ratings  into  one  overall 
scale  was  performed.  Under  the  assumption  that  the  calculated  overall  SWAT  scale  is  valid  for  all  pilots  involved  in  this 
experiment,  two-way  analyses  of  variance  (with  pilot  as  factor  one  and  segments  as  factor  two)  were  carried  out.  The  first 
Anova,  using  only  the  data  obtained  in  the  final  segment,  under  windshear/no  windshear  conditions,  was  done  to  check  the 
validity  of  SWAT  to  discriminate  between  two  quite  different  workload  levels  of  basically  the  same  task.  The  second  Anova, 
using  the  data  obtained  in  the  first  five  segments,  analysed  the  SWAT  measurement's  ability  to  discriminate  between  more  than 
two  different  subtasks,  which  may  have  much  less  apparent  workload  differences  between  them. 

As  a  finding  from  both  analyses,  SWAT  ratings  showed  highly  significant  differences  between  the  individual  pilots.  The 
large  standard  deviations  of  the  SWAT  scores  (see  figure  2)  appear  to  be  mainly  ascribable  to  this  high  interindividual 
variation. 

But,  nevertheless,  in  the  Anova  carried  out  first,  the  discrimination  of  the  final  approach  segment  six,  ie  wind  shear  and 
turbulence  influenced  flight  vs.  no  disturbances,  was  also  significant  (probability  of  F~  6.01  (df:l;  140)  was  less  than  five  per 
cent). 

Additionally,  the  following  Ancva  showed  that  the  SWAT  score  differences  between  the  first  five  flight  segments  were 
also  significant  (probability  of  F  — 179.9  (df:4;  770)  was  less  than  five  per  cent,  too).  The  data  showed  amonotonic  increase  of 
the  SWAT  ratings  from  segments  one  to  five,  which  corresponds  well  with  the  task  difficulty  levels  administered  in  the 
experiment  Moreover,  Sheffe  post-hoc  comparisons  of  means  showed  that  all  pairwise  differences  between  any  two  successive 
segment  SWAT  scores  were  also  significant  beyond  the  five  per  cent  level. 

So,  it  can  be  concluded  from  this  experiment  that  basic  evidence  was  found  for  *’.ie  validity  of  SWAT  as  a  tool  for  the 
assessment  of  mental  workload,  and  thus  for  its  applicability  in  high-fidelity  simuladc  a  and  actual  in-flight  tests. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  collection  of  SWAT  data  has  to  be  f  tanned  carefully,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
calls  to  do  SWAT  ratings  do  not  interfere  with  the  flight  task  (Pilot  comments  ridicated  that,  eg,  giving  SWAT  ratings 
immediately  after  receiving  ATC  instructions  might  be  viewed  by  some  subjects  as  being  a  distraction  from  the  flight  task.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  collection  of  SWAT  ratings  at  fixed,  rigid  time  intervals  appears  to  be  not  a  good  practice.  Rather,  the 
SWAT  data  collection  should  be  organized  as  being  event-related,  in  a  way  which  assures  that  both,  subject  and  experimenter, 
have  the  srme  understanding  as  to  which  task  or  sequence  of  tasks  just  accomplished  a  SWAT  rating  refers  to. 
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INTRODUCTION 

^The  goal  of  our  proposed  technique  is  to  employ  two  converging  methodologies  to  track  the  workload  changes  during  the 
ILS  approach  to  landing.  The  two  methodologies  —  based  upon  the  Event-Related  Brain  potential  (ERP)  and  the  Sternberg 
Memory  Search  task  will  provide  information  that  is  both  sensitive,  detecting  variations  in  resource  demand  when  they  occur, 
and  diagnostic,  localizing  these  changes  within  the  multi-dimensional  space  underlying  human  processing  resources.^!).  Each 
of  these  techniques  will  be  briefly  described.  ^ 

The  Event-Related  Brain  Potential  is  a  transient  series  of  voltage  oscillations  in  the  brain  that  can  be  recorded  from  the 
scalp  in  response  to  the  occurrence  of  a  discrete  even^j^Hfhese  oscillations  can  be  characterized  by  a  number  of  components 
which  in  turn  may  be  identified  by  their  polarity  and  typical  latency  value  following  the  event.  In  a  series  of  previous 
investigations  ji)  (A)  (‘ff'Wf  have  shown  that  the  amplitude  of  the  P300  component  of  the  ERP  can  serve  as  a  reliable 
unobtrusive  index  of  the  perceptual/cognitive  load  imposed  by  a  primary  task,  but  is  insensitive  to  the  demands  associated  with 
the  selection  and  execution  of  overt  responses.  In  this  sense  the  measure  is  diagnostic.  It  has  also  proven  to  be  unobtrusive  in  the 
sense  that  it  interferes  little  with  performance  of  the  primary  task.  _ 

The  diagnosticity  of  the  ERP  dictates  that  it  will  be  insensitive  to  variation  in  response  load.  To  assess  demands  on  the 
response  dimension,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  variations  in  perceptual  load  that  occur  as  the  flight  task  proceeds,  we 
intend  to  employ  the  Sternberg  Memory  Search  task,  also  as  a  secondary  task.  This  task,  which  has  also  been  validated  as  a 
sensitive  measure  of  workload  in  aviation  environments  (6)  (7)  requires  the  pilot  to  identify  whether  or  not  a  displayed 
character  is  one  of  a  set  of  characters  that  is  held  in  short-term  memory.  Reaction  time  is  employed  to  assess  the  speed  of  this 
decision.  As  the  number  of  items  in  short-term  memory  is  increased,  reaction  time  is  lengthened  by  an  amount  proportional  to 
the  speed  of  memory  search.  The  time  is  typically  indexed  by  the  slope  of  the  RT  function  with  the  increase  in  set  size.  When  the 
central  processed  demands  of  a  primary  task  are  increased  its  slope  increases.  When  the  motor  demands  increase,  the  entire 
function  shifts  upward  as  an  “intercept”  increase.  For  example,  Wickens  and  Derrick  (8)  have  found  intercept  shifts  resulting 
from  imposing  the  primary  task  requirement  to  track,  but  slope  increases  as  the  tracking  task  is  shifted  to  one  involving  higher 
order  control  dynu  nics,  thereby  requiring  a  greater  amount  of  perceptual  “lead  generation". 

METHODOLOGY 

Both  tasks  will  be  administered  as  secondary  tasks,  by  themselves  and  concurrently  with  the  ILS  approach  scenario. 

ERF  During  the  course  of  the  mission  the  pilot  will  hear  a  Bernoulli  series  of  tones  of  two  tone  pitches,  occurring  at  an 
interstimulus  interval  of  3  seconds.  He  will  be  asked  to  monitor  for  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  tones,  and  make  a  discrete 
response  at  the  fifth  occurrence  of  each  of  these  tones.  The  relevant  tone  will  occur  33%  of  the  time.  Therefore,  the  discrete 
response  will  be  required  on  the  average  of  one  every  45  seconds.  On  the  basis  of  our  previous  research,  we  anticipate  that  each 
stimulus,  whether  relevant  or  not,  will  elicit  a  P300,  and  that  P300  amplitude  will  covary  inversely  with  primary  task 
perceptual/cognitive  d<-  -  ds.  Selection  of  the  particular  interstimulus  interval,  relevant-stimulus  probability,  and  stimulus 
modality  (auditory  rad  an  visual)  is  based  upon  our  desire  to  choose  conditions  that  will  impose  minimum  interference 
with  the  primary  task  vet  maintain  maximum  workload  sensitivity. 

Memory  Search  Task  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  mission  the  pilot  will  be  presented  a  set  of  either  2  or  4  letters  to 
maintain  in  memory.  As  the  scenario  is  carried  out,  a  series  of  letters  will  be  visually  presented  at  a  prominent  location  on  the 
display  at  an  interstimulus  interval  varying  randomly  between  3  and  5  seconds.  Pilots  will  indicate  by  depressing  one  of  the  two 
keys,  mounted  on  the  primary  flight  control  stick  whether  each  displayed  letter  is  or  is  not  a  member  of  the  designed  “positive 
set”.  The  latency  from  display  presentation  to  response  initiation  will  be  recorded.  A  full  replication  of  the  workload 
assessment  technique  will  require  that  the  scenario  be  flown  twice;  once  with  a  small  memory  set  size  (M— 2)  and  once  with  a 
larger  set  size  (M— 4).  These  two  replications  will  allow  estimation  of  both  the  slope  and  the  intercept  of  the  function.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  assumed  that  the  technique  will  employ  visual  presentation  of  letters  of  the  alphabet.  However,  we  are 
currently  assessing  the  use  of  the  auditory  modality  and  a  “spatial"  alphabet  of  characters  as  potentially  more  sensitive  to 
variance  in  flight  related  resource-demands. 

DESCRIPTION  ,yUE>  >UED  TO  DEFINED  FLIGHT  TASK 

Since  both  techniques  are  for,  oly  “secondary  task”,  neither  one  is  embedded  into  the  primary  task,  and  therefore  neither 
will  impose  any  constraints  upon  primary  task  performance  as  described  in  Appendix  1  of  the  original  proposal.  The  ERP  task 
will,  of  course,  require  auditory  presentation  of  the  probe  stimuli,  while  the  Memory  Search  task  will  require  that  a  visual  letter 
display  device  be  integrated  into  the  cockpit  and  a  1  bit  response  mechanr.m  be  available  on  the  flight  control  stick. 
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Since  the  goal  is  to  map  out  transient  changes  in  workload  across  the  mission,  it  will  be  desirable  that  both  of  our  workload 
measures  be  replicated  more  than  once  at  each  time  during  the  mission,  so  that  greater  reliability  can  be  obtained.  This 
requirement  in  turn  dictates  that  the  mission  be  flown  at  least  twice  for  the  ERP  task  and  four  times  (twice  at  each  memory  set 
size)  for  the  Sternberg  Task.  Our  intent  is  to  construct  a  running  average  of  each  measure  across  a  sliding  1 0  second  window, 
allowing  this  interval  to  dictate  the  “bandwidth"  or  temporal  resolution  of  our  measure. 


LIMITATIONS  AND  PITFALLS 

Both  techniques  suffer  certain  (imitations  that  are  inherent  to  some  extent  in  the  application  of  almost  any  secondary  task 
technique.  Primary  among  these  is  the  issue  of  rtliabUity:  How  many  trials  will  be  required  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  transient 
workload  during  particular  points  in  the  mission.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  this  number  a  priori,  but  it  is  dear  that  reliability  of 
both  measures  will  grow  with  an  increasing  number  of  replications.  As  indicated  above,  we  have  proposed  two  replications  as  a 
minimum  to  obtain  10  second  resolution. 

fMmnVmes  disruption  of  primary  task  performance  does  not  appear  to  offer  any  difficulty  with  the  ERP  task.  In  fact  this 
is  one  of  its  great  benefits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  for  periodic  overt  responses  in  the  Sternberg  task  may  slightly 
disrupt  performance  of  the  continuous  flight  ta<  (9). 

Ptiot  Acceptance  is  a  third  potential  limitation  and  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  how  readily  a  pilot  will  accept  (a)  scalp 
mounted  electrodes,  and  (b)  performance  of  each  of  the  associated  tasks.  In  this  regard  it  should  be  noted  however  that  Natani 
and  Gomer(lO)  and  Schiflett  (6)  have  both  obtained  performance  measures  from  the  ERP  and  Sternberg  task  respectively  in 
the  Sight  simulators  and  in  the  actual  aircraft  under  instrument  landing  conditions. 
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MENTAL  WORKLOAD  MEASUREMENT  IN  OPERATIONAL  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS;  TWO  PROMBING 
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INTRODUCTION 

I  workload  (MWL)  is  becoming  a  useful  construct  for  the  design  of  complex  man-machine  systems  because  it 
provides  a  ftamework  to  include  many  rfemwsts  of  human  behaviour  which  ate  not  directly  observable  but  are  vftaRy  Important 
ih  detennining  die  safety  and  overall  coat  of  the  system.  The  noo-obaervkble  aspects  of  a  person's  work  include  items  such  as 
remembering,  interpreting,  decision  mating  and  coordinating  actions.  In  the  context  of  highly-automated  aircraft,  this 
framework  enables  the  manufacturer  to  reduce  the  ririt  of  crew  error  and  improve  overall  marion  rcflabttlty  by  umainhig  the 
information  processing  requirements  of  the  craw  to  evaluate  if  they  can  perform  the  tasks  required  of  them  in  the  dose  aretihbk, 
given  a  dearly  defined  set  of  equipment,  procedures,  and  operating  environment  . 

There  it  a  variety  of  techniques  which  have  been  considered  as  measures  of  MWL  in  aircraft  system^!)  (l)  (S)  (AJTThey 
may  be  uaeful  supplements  to  existing  workload  measures,  Hke  task-analysis  which  quantifies  behavioural  activity,  when  a  job 
involves  very  tittle action  but  high  degrees  of  mental  activity.  Although  we  have  employed  task -analytic  workload  measures  for 
many  years  (5)  (t  jnmptanentation  of  MWL  measures  in  the  validation  of  new  aircraft  designs  has  been  delayed  for  at  least 
three  reasons.  First  the  requirement  to  systematically  measure  MWL  has  only  gained  acceptance  in  the  aviation  community  in 
the  last  five  to  ten  yean.  With  higher  levels  of  automation,  the  problems  of  overland  and  underload  have  received  more  serious 
attention  by  pilots,  manufacturers,  and  regulatory  agencies  _ M 


Second,  there  is  no  sgreemeut  about  the  definition  of  MWL.  This  it  dearly  linked  to  the  epistemological  problem  of 
dealing  with  an  entity  that  cannot  be  directly  observed.  Since  researchers  are  grsseraRy  concerned  with  dinerent  workload 
applications,  the  evidence  shows  that  individuals  report  the  experience  of  workload  with  different  terms  (9),  it  is  reasonable 
that  the  scientific  community  world  formulate  different  definitions.  The  ultimate  value  of  any  scientific  definition,  oo  the  other 
hand,  rests  with  its  “usefulness"  in  understanding  and  predicting  events.  To  the  extent  that  MWL  maintains  functional 
relationships  with  variables  that  are  important  to  industry  (eg,  error  rates,  equipment  costs,  customer  operating  coati),  it  will  be 
useful  and  cost-effective  to  study. 


The  third  reason  for  a  slow  response  to  the  problem  of  MWL  measurement  is  a  complex  set  of  economic  forces.  On  one 
hand  industry  wants  the  best  measuree  available  since  they  would  reduce  the  tiek  of  implementing  a  faulty  derign.  on  the  other 
hand,  no  practical  measure  exists  which  could  reduce  this  risk.  The  uae  of  an  invalid  or  unrehahte  MWL  measure  would  induce 
more  uncertainty  of  the  design  and  certification  process  than  would  the  use  of  current  techniques.  In  the  face  of  this  technical 
uncertainty,  industry  can  be  expected  to  be  pragmatic  and  employ  procedures  which  they  have  found  to  work  in  the  past. 


Today,  the  manufacturers  of  new  aircraft  systems  reduce  their  risk  of  designing  a  product  which  induces  excessive  MWL 
by  involving  company  pilots  (or  other  users)  at  every  phase  of  its  development  The  pilots  ere  well  acquainted  with  operational 
problems  and  it  it  their  responsibility  to  assure  that  a  new  aircraft  can  be  operated  safely  by  an  adequately  selected  and  trained 
crew.  Primary  methods  for  evaluating  workload  are  tad:  analytic  approaches,  oarty  in  design,  and  simulation  or  flight  tests  as 
the  configuration  firms  up.  Both  normal  and  abnormal  cooditioos  are  addressed. 

Although  the  validity  of  this  approach  is  strong,  a  number  of  dcActeodos  have  been  recognized  by  the  President's  task 
force  on  aircraft  crew  complement  (8).  When  employing  workload  analyses  to  support  future  FAA  certification  efforts,  they 
recommended  improvements  in  subjective  evaluation  methods  and  a  greeter  use  of  line  pilots  in  the  area  of  workload 
evaluation.  Based  on  these  recommendations  we  have  re-examined  the  special  requirements  for  MWL  measurement  in 
transport  aircraft  and  have  formulated  a  short  ami  long-term  plan  for  improving  MWL  measurement 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MWL  MEASUREMENT 

Workload  measurement  grew  out  of  a  requirement  to  insure  that  people  could  reliably  perform  a  task  when  given  specific 
equipment  procedures,  operating  environment  and  tune  limitations.  The  techniques  which  are  erf  special  interest  are  those 
which  can  be  used  in  high-fidelity  testing  so  they  must  be  noninterfering  while  having  the  oecessary  validity  to  be  convincing  to 
the  design  engineer,  project  management  user  population,  customer  representatives  and  government  regulatory  agencies. 

Applications  for  MWL  measurement  in  aircraft  systems  can  be  grouped  into  toee  areas:  fa)  design  validation  or 
certificidion  (eg,  Can  the  crew  member  perform  the  assigned  task  7),  (b)  design/ development  aid  (eg.  What  is  the  optimum  ere  w 
sixeT),  and  (c)  biocybemetics  (eg.  Can  overall  system  reliability  be  improved  by  real-time  measurement  end  feedback  of  crew 
MWL?).  Each  of  these  applications  result  in  the  addition  of  other  speciatixed  requirements.  For  <-r.mpUt  if  biocybeinetic 
applications  are  being  considered,  the  MWL  measure  must  provide  valid  and  reliable  information  about  individuals  while  they 
ere  working.  If  an  aid  to  design  is  the  goal,  then  MWL  measuree  should  Inform  the  design  team  about  specific  trouble  spots  and 
suggest  remedial  design  solutions.  If  design  validation  or  certification  defines  the  requirement  for  MWL  Measurement,  then  the 
data  should  be  suitable  for  answering  specific  questions  such  as:  Is  the  new  design  better,  worse  or  the  same  as  a  comparable 
existing  system  which  has  an  acceptable  safety  record? 
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performing  action*  (control  of  raspaeaapioccaaiag).  Tide  partitioning  Nggeat*  that  MWL  is  based  in  the  biology  of  the  humr» 
nervous  sysum  and  the  ban  meaaure  may  evaluate  thaae  domain!  separately. 

MWL  DEFINED  AS  LANGUAGE-BASED  THINKING 

Our  tiatiaWon  of  MWL  it  derived  from  our  special  requirement*  (or  design  validation  (certification)  and  devetopcnent  of 
tidily  antntaalml  systems  where  the  rote  of  the  flight  crew  la  changing  hum  active  controller  (eg,  (tick  movement)  to  one  of 
syaMme  manager  (eg,  select  function  and  action  via  system  automation).  Since  the  men  til  activity  associated  with  mcnaging  a 
higMy-eutosnaied  system  probably  induoat  a  high  degree  of  verbal  mediation,  we  have  defined  MWL  for  this  application  as 
language  baaed  aasntal  activity.  Two  methods  of  spedfyiagadegree  of  MWL  are  being  considered.  The  first  views  MWL  as  *U- 
or-noM  and  it*  tiagrea  would  be  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  time  when  •  crew  member  was  experiencing  *  criterion  levci  of 
MWL.  The  second  views  MWL  as  occurring  along  a  continuum  and  would  be  expressed  as  a  scalar  which  fluctuates  from 
moment-to -moment  The  assumptions  underlying  these  two  definitions  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  and  will  not  be 
coveted,  but  practical  consideration  for  a  particular  application  may  dictate  the  usefulness  of  one  definition  over  the  other. 

The  modem  aircrew  perform  many  language-based  activities  which  range  from  preflight  checklists,  flight  plans,  and 
verbal  communication  to  the  management  of  systems.  Other  language-based  tasks  include:  remembering  alphanumeric  data, 
entering  data/oonunandi  into  computer  systems,  fault  isolation/problem  solving,  mental  trensformationt/estimating, 
coordinating  actions  and  confirming  inputs.  This  short  list  it  not  exhaustive  and  does  not  include  verbally-mediated  mental  seta 
to  monitor,  search,  interpret,  select,  initiate  or  adjust  This  conception  of  language-based  mental  activity  accepts  that  many 
habits  may  subsume  performance  to  non-language  centers  but  the  selection  or  initiation  of  habits  probably  require  verbal 
mediation  and  hence,  MWL. 

GENERAL APPROACH 

Our  primary  goal  has  been  to  develop  measures  which  can  be  employee'  in  crew  station  design  and  validation.  Our 
strategy  is  to  initiate  a  short-term  and  long-term  development  plan.  Subjective  measures  are  being  developed  for  use  in  a  two  or 
three  year  time  frame  by  adapting  existing  methodology  where  possible  and  imptetnentating  new  techniques  when  necessary. 
Event-related  brain  potentials  (ERPs)  are  being  developed  for  applications  later  than  three  years. 

SUBJECTIVE  MEASURES 

Background  The  standard  practice  for  evaluating  operator  workload  is  to  ask  an  expert  or  trained  operator  about  the 
workload  level  associated  with  a  particular  system  during  a  post-flight  briefing.  The  problems  associated  with  this  type  of 
subjective  assessment  are  well  known  and  yet  it  is  the  most  widely  employed  technique  because  it  has  many  attractive  features, 
such  as  low-cost/ease  of  administration,  rapid  evaluation  time,  high  face  validity,  data  are  easily  interpreted,  and  they  can  be 
employed  at  every  stage  of  development  including  flight  testing. 

A  major  problem  with  subjective  measures  is  their  susceptibility  to  bias.  Whether  the  bias  is  due  to  intentional  or 
unintentional  factors,  subjective  measures  are  particularly  unsatisfactory  when  an  impartial  workload  analysis  is  required. 
Some  of  the  sources  of  unintentional  bias  include:  distortions  of  remembering,  forgetting,  and  demand  characteristics  to 
behave  or  fed  in  predefined  ways  (1 1 )  fl  2k  Sources  of  bias,  due  to  a  person's  unique  experience,  can  be  partislly  controlled  by 
evaluating  multiple  pilots,  but  the  use  of  subjective  techniques  has  tended  to  promote  excessive  reliance  on  a  few  experts  rather 
than  evaluate  a  group  of  representative  users.  Certainly,  experts  are  needed  to  organize  the  evaluation  and  formulate  the 
conclusions,  but  excessive  reliance  on  a  few  experts  can  undermine  the  identification  of  problems  common  to  pilots  who  are 
less  skilled  or  experienced. 

Ratings  of  workload  have  been  available  for  many  years  but  few  of  the  techniques  have  established  their  validity  and 
reliability  with  standard  psychometric  methods  (14>  Two  exceptions  are  the  bipolar-adjective  rating  scales  developed  by 
NASA -Ames  (13)  and  the  subjective  workload  assessment  technique,  otherwise  known  as  SWAT  developed  by  the  United 
States  Air  Force  (14).  Laboratory  studies  have  established  the  construct  validity  and  test-retest  reliability  of  these  measures 
(15)  (16). 

Our  experience  with  these  rating  scales  indicate  they  are  most  useful  when  comparing  the  relative  workload  levels 
between  two  test  conditions,  but  their  application  appears  limited  for  the  design  and  development  of  new  equipment  On  one 
hand  the  data  are  well  suited  for  statistical  analysis  (difference  tests  and  goodness-of-fit),  but  on  the  other  hand  they  do  not 
provide  much  insight  into  the  underlying  reasons  for  high  workload.  An  analysis  of  the  rub-scales  of  SWAT  and  the  bipolar 
ratings,  giver  a  clearer  picture  “what"  the  test  subject  experienced  (eg,  time-load  or  stress-load)  not  “why*  the  higher  workload 
was  experienced  (eg,  displays  were  difficult  to  read).  We  have  found  that  pilots  and  other  test  subjects,  are  interested  and 
coopenuive  in  providing  workload  ratings  but  they  are  often  frustrated  in  communvmting  the  details  of  the  equipment 
problems  at  hand.  Since  most  rating  techniques  do  not  make  provisions  for  a  concurrent  verbal  report,  this  infonnation  must  be 
obtained  after  the  teat  when  a  person's  memory  is  less  acmwate. 

Mar  and  Why  of  MWL  Because  of  the  well  know  memory  problems  associated  with  post-flight  debriefing  (17),  we 
adopted  an  approach  which  aaks  people  to  give  verbal  reports  during  the  flight  to  supplement  ratings  of  MWL.  Put  simply,  our 
approach  asks  people  to  evaluate  MWL  in  terms  of *what  and  why".  We  ask  “what"  level  of  workload  they  are  experiencing  by 
mean*  of  a  tix-point  rating  scale,  and  if  high  ratings  of  MWL  are  reported,  they  are  asked  “why*  (a  verbal  reason  for  the  high 
rating).  Tbii  rating  technique  was  developed  to  address  high  MWL  levels  and  may  not  be  suitable  for  measuring  the  lower  end 
of  the  MWL  meriranim  (underload). 

MWL  la  defined  aa  die  degree  of  attention  required  to  perform  a  task.  Ratings  of  MWL  are  veibaficed  in  terms  of  how 
much  attention  is  required  to  perform  three  basic  taik^. )»)  gather  information,  (b)  perform  mental  operations,  snd  (c)  perform 
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actions.  Figure  3  iUuatratei  the  three  part  nature  of  each  MWL  rating  with  subject*  rating  attentions)  requirements  as  low, 
medhim  or  high.  Pluses  and  minuses  are  used  with  theee  labels  so  that  subjects  can  refine  their  grots  approximation  with  small 
up  (+)  or  down  (-)  adjustments  to  yield  a  six  point  rating  scale.  Low,  medium,  and  high  were  employed  rather  then  a  numeric 
scale  *o  minimise  the  requirement  for  subjects  to  mentally  transform  their  experience  tu  a  metric  format. 

The  experience  of  paying  attention  to  internal  or  external  cues  is  assumed  to  be  self-evident  to  subjects  but  they  are  not 
expected  to  be  familiar  with  our  method  of  categorizing  attentions!  activities  into  three  types.  To  ensure  that  subjects  have  a 
common  basis  for  ratings  of  MWL,  they  are  given  examples  of  internal  activities  which  require  attention.  Tkbfc  1  lists  some 
activities  which  require  attention  and  then  organises  the  activity  according  to  three  bask  information-processing  tasks.  When 
subjects  experience  Hgi  attentions!  demands  for  any  of  the  bade  tasks,  they  are  required  to  verbahae  a  few  words  or  phrases 
indicating  die  cause  of  the  high  MWL.  Examples  for  each  basic  task  might  be:  “cant  read  the  display-,  “radio  interferes  with  my 
concentration’,  and  *\eys  are  hard  to  reach”.  Of  course  many  activities  can  be  viewed  as  having  components  of  all  three  tasks. 
For  exampfo  ^confirming  an  tapit”  can  be  viewed  as  having  sub-activities  of  action  (moving  the  eyes),  information  gathering 
(seeing),  and  mental  operations  (interpreting  what  was  seen).  The  partitioning  of  the  wortkmd  rating  should  be  guided  by  the 
overriding  principle  of  usefulness.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  reports  is  to  identify  MWL  problem  areas  and  associate  them  with 
controls,  display  or  system  logic,  the  test  subjects  should  consider  what  aspect  of  die  equipment  is  drawing  their  attention  and 
then  formulate  «  workload  rating  baaed  on  this  experience. 

Using  this  approach  to  review  a  complex  system,  the  problem  areas  can  be  identified  and  prioritized  by  aggregating  the 
verbal  explanations  of  the  beat  rihjects.  By  assessing  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  across  many  people  the  problems  of  over- 
dcsign  and  under-design  could  be  avoided. 

A  disadvantage  of  this  approach  is  the  training  it  od  to  administer  the  rating  scale.  The  consistent  use  of  the  scale  by  a 

subject  depends  on  a  high  level  of  motivation  and  sop, .ideation.  Subjects  must  be  able  to  accept  and  uae  the  definitions  of 
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mention  and  apply  then  in  a  structure  which  distinguishes  between  sensing,  thinking  and  acting.  This  disadvantage  can  be 
outweighed  by  the  quality  of  the  resulting  data  obtained  from  each  test  and  the  increase  in  understanding  which  occurs  between 
the  behavioural  acientist  and  the  technical  staff  who  is  using  the  data.  The  structure  of  "sense,  decide  and  act"  fit  nicely  into  an 
engineering  model  and  provide  a  useful  heuristic  for  considering  how  the  human  component  fits  into  the  overall  system. 

It  is  likely  that  the  verbal  rating  data  obtained  with  this  technique  will  be  influenced  by  the  demand  characteristic  to 
withhold  high  ratings  until  "good"  justifications  can  be  formulated.  The  loss  of  sensitivity  may  have  positive  as  well  as  negative 
effects.  A  benefit  may  accrue  from  "filtering  out"  many  of  the  reasons  which  are  unique  to  a  person's  training,  experience,  and 
attitudes.  The  moat  practical  subjective  MWL  measure,  for  engineering  applications,  may  be  one  which  identifies  (converges 
on)  the  fundamental  human  information-processing  problems  and  not  the  measure  that  identifies  the  greatest  variety  of 
problems  (diverges).  Practicality  is  difficult  to  define,  but  a  measure  which  establishes  agreement  about  the  nature  and  priority 
of  problems  helps  to  move  a  complex  design  forward,  whereas  a  measure  which  immobilizes  the  design  process  does  not. 

EVENT-RELATED  POTENTIAL  MEASURES 

Background  Ekctrocortical  measures  of  workload,  such  as  event-relsted  potentials  ERPs),  have  the  capability  of  being 
less  susceptible  to  bias  and  less  interfering  than  subjective  measures,  but  a  practical  measure  has  not  been  developed.  ERP 
measures  can  be  relatively  unobtrusive  and  noninterfering  if  properly  implemented  because  they  do  not  require  conscious 
meditation  and  they  can  be  recorded  in  ways  which  blend  into  many  work  environments  ( 1 8). 

A  substantial  amount  of  data  supports  the  validity  of  ERPs  as  a  measure  of  workload.  Some  experiments  have  found  that 
the  amplitude  of  the  P300,  a  late  positive  component  of  the  ERP,  increases  with  greater  workload,  while  others  have  found  that 
it  decreases.  The  different  results  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  task  to  some  degree.  When  the  ERP  is  elicited  by  stimuli  which 
are  part  of  a  secondary  task,  as  primary  task  workload  increases,  P300  amplitude  decreases  ( 1 9)  (20)  (2 1 )  (22).  On  the  ether 
hand,  when  the  ERP  is  elicited  by  stimuli  which  are  pan  of  the  primary  task,  P300  amplitude  increases  as  primary-task 
workload  increases  (23). 

Recent  work  has  shown  that  ratings  of  workload  are  related  to  P300  amplitude  and  a  later  components  called  the  N400. 
Correlations  based  on  individual  subject  data,  were  significant  in  40  percent  of  the  subjects  tested  suggesting  that  the 
relationship  between  ERPs  and  workload  may  be  strong  in  some  people  but  non-existent  in  others  (24). 

ERP  Elicited  by  Pilot’s  Call-sign  One  way  of  blending  ERP  measurement  into  the  work  environment  of  a  highly- 
automated  system  would  be  to  elicit  ERPs  with  stimuli  which  are  part  of  its  display  devices.  Since  current  aircraft  employ 
digitised  speech  to  communicate  with  the  flight  crew  (eg,  aural  warning  systems),  we  explored  the  feasibility  of  using  a  standard 
speech  probe  to  elidt  ERPs  while  people  work  (18).  Advanced  designs  for  future  flight  decks  often  include  provisions  for 
digitized  speech  to  communicate  with  the  crew.  Computers  can  be  expected  to  employ  speech  messages  to  annunciate  changes 
in  the  automation  and  to  alert  an  operator  when  routine  tasks  need  to  be  performed.  Since  digitised  speech  can  be  employed 
across  a  wide  variety  of  computer-interface  applications,  we  devised  a  simple  challenge-response  paradigm.  The  computer- 
based  system  notifies  the  operator  that  their  attention  is  required  and  the  operator  must  acknowledge  the  request  with  a 
response,  either  vocal,  manual  or  mental. 

Since  a  speech  signal  reliably  elicits  an  ERP,  regardless  of  the  subject’s  attentional  state  or  sensory-receptor  orientation, 
this  approach  could  be  employed  in  many  work  applications.  Evidence  from  a  number  of  tests  have  supported  the  feasibility  of 
this  approach.  For  example,  when  the  subjects  mentally  counted  the  occurrence  of  the  operator's  call-sign,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  amplitude  of  the  late-positive  potential  of  the  ERP.  This  increase  is  compared  to  a  condition  where  the  subject 
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SUMMARY 

When  evaluating  aircraft  systems,  the  most  useful  mental  workload  (MWL)  measures  are  those  which  can  be  employed  in- 
Sight  or  fu&-fntak>Q  emulations.  This  require*  measures  to  be  Tvocinterfering.  relatively  unobtrusive,  tod  provide  estimates  of 
opcratiopaBy-relcvanlMWL  while  maintaining  high  level*  of  validity  snd  re&sbilxty  .  In  the  context  of  automated  systcmi,  our 
strategy  has  been  to  define  MWL  as  langimge  besrd  mental  activity  and  to  develop  subjective  ratings  (opinion  scale)  in  the 
short  term  and  event-related  brain  potential  (ERP)  measure*  in  die  long  term.  Subjective  ratings  are  being  employed  to 
estimate  the  required  degree  of  attention  to  perform:  (a)  information  gathering,  (b)  mental  operations,  and  (c)  actions.  This 
organisation  aids  in  the  identification  of  undesirable  MWL  levels  associated  with  system  displays,  logic,  and  controls.  In 
addition  to  providing  a  quantitative  workload  rating,  this  technique  elicits  veibal  explanations  if  MWL  level*  ate  reported. 
The  purpoae  of  the  verbal  report  is  to  identify  specific  items  associated  with  high  MWL  ratings  and  to  suggest  alternative  design 
solutions.  The  ERP  is  a  promising  objective  measure  which  can  be  obtained  without  interfering  with  normal  work  activities 
regardless  at  the  crew's  sensory-receptor  orientation  or  conscious  state.  Experimental  results  support  the  feasibility  of  this 
approach  by  using  stimuli  already  present  in  die  modem  cockpit  (digitized  speech)  to  elicit  ERPs  that  change  with  increased 
memory  load  and  workload  ratings. 
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.INTRODUCTION 

^  From  an  intuitive  viewpoint,  physiological  measures  would  appear  to  provide  an  optimal  set  of  techniques  for  assessing 
workload.  They  make  minimal  demands  on  the  operate  r's  time  and  attention,  they  lend  themselves  to  ready  quantification,  and 
they  tap  functions  which  are  easy  to  relate  theoretically  to  the  workload  construct  For  example,  in  one  view  (1-fa  major 
determinant  of  workload  is  the  amount  of  effort  required  of  the  operator.  It  would  be  expected  rationally  that  the  amount  of 
effort  expended  should  manifest  itself  in  the  degree  of  physiological  arousal  or  activation  in  the  individual.  Therefore,  indices  of 
such  arousal  should  bear  a  direct  and  consistent  relationship  to  the  amount  of  workload. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  attempts  to  derive  such  direct  relationships  is  less  than  impressive.  While  there  have  been 
notable  successes,  such  as  the  work  of  Beatty  (Jljon  pupillary  measures  and  the  heart  rate  results  reported  by  Roscoe  in  this 
volume,  there  were  many  instances  in  which  physiological  measures  foiled  to  show  correlations  either  with  imposed  workload 
levels,  or  even  with  each  other  under  identical  conditions.  Such  results  led  some  investigators  to  abandon  physiological 
measurement  entirely  on  the  basis  that  it  was  inherently  unreliable.  Others,  however,  realized  that  such  lack  of  correlation 
might  just  as  well  indicate  that  the  measures  were  tapping  different  aspects  of  a  complex  construct  and  might,  in  fact,  be 
revealing  an  unexpected  and  very  desirable  specificity  or  “diagnosticuy”j£ombined  with  the  “global"  indices  of  activation 
represented  by  such  things  as  pupil  diameter  and  heart  rate,  highly  diagoosticphysiological  measures  might  pinpoint  the  type  of 
processing  resource,  stage,  or  strategy  which  is  being  loaded  by  a  particular  task.  This  realization  came  av  a  time  when  workload 
theorists  were  emphasizing  the  multi-dimensional  nature  of  the  workload  construct  Thus,  there  is  a  happy  correspondence 
between  the  need  in  workload  assessment  for  measures  which  tap  specific  resources  or  stages,  and  the  growing  realization  that 
some  physiological  measures  may  be  quite  specific  in  their  sensitivity  to  precisely  such  types  of  psychological  function. 

Based  on  the  results  of  a  number  of  studies  the  U.S.  Air  Force  decided,  in  1979,  to  construct  a  battery  of  physiological 
tests,  each  of  which  had  shown  some  promise  in  laboratory  studies  of  being  sensitive  to  various  aspects  of  workload.  This 
-  Neuropsychological  Workload  Test  Battery  (NWT3)  is  currently  undergoing  validation  testing  in  several  simulator 
environments.  Two  of  the  most  promising  measures  from  this  battery  are  the  transient  cortical  evoked  response  and  several 
analyses  of  eyeblink  behaviour.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  these  techniques  can  contribute  complementary  types  of  information 
on  the  amount  of  workload  being  experienced  by  the  operator,  and  could  form  the  basis  of  a  measurement  system  which  would 
tap  both  global  and  specific  aspects. 


RATIONALE  FOR  THE  MEASURES 

The  transient  evoked  response  is  obtained  from  the  electroencephalogram  (EEG)  when  a  discrete  stimulus  is  presented  to 
the  subject  in  some  sensory  modality.  In  order  to  isolate  this  response  from  the  ongoing  EEG  activity,  multiple  stimulus 
presentations  are  usually  necessary,  and  the  brain  activity  following  the  stimuli  are  time-locked  averaged  to  enhance  the  signal- 
to-noise  ratio.  The  typical  response  can  be  variable  between  individuals  with  respect  to  precise  amplitude  and  latency  of  peaks, 
but  usually  shows  the  same  general  morphology.  This  consists  of  two  positive  peaks  prior  to  about  250  milliseconds  after  the 
stimulus,  and  one  major  peak  between  about  250  and  500  milliseconds.  This  latter  peak  (called  the  P3  or  P300  peak)  is  found 
only  when  the  subject  is  actively  processing  information,  and  when  stimuli  have  some  relevance  to  the  task  being  performed  by 
the  subject  In  addition,  within  an  individual,  the  amplitude  and  latency  of  the  P300  appear  sensitive  to  different  aspects  of  the 
task.  Amplitude  appears  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  of  subjective  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  stimulus, 
whereas  latency  appears  to  vary  with  stimulus  evaluation  time  (3).  Further,  under  certain  conditions,  it  has  been  determined 
that  when  the  stimuli  are  presented  during  performance  of  a  “primary"  task  (which  may  be  visual,  auditory,  visual-motor,  etc.) 
the  amplitude  and  latency  of  the  P300  show  a  remarkable  sensitivity  to  the  workload  of  the  primary  task  (4). 

Further  studies  indicated  that  this  sensitivity  was  specific  to  the  percephial/  central  processing  demands  of  the  task,  and 
was  insensitive  to  the  motor  demands  (5)  (6)  Thus,  as  used  by  these  authors  and  adopted  in  the  NWTB,  the  transient  evoked 
response  can  be  viewed  as  a  highly  diagnostic  measure  of  the  central  processing  (mental)  workload  of  the  operator.  It  would 
appear  to  be  pcrticularty  appropriate  in  those  situations  where  the  operational  environment  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
obtain  objective,  short-term  measures  of  the  amount  of  mental  activity  required  by  a  task. 
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In  a  similar  way,  it  is  known  that  the  blink  pattern  of  indhridualichaagmw  a  function  of  several  aspects  of  task  demands, 
as  well  as  of  subject  state.  However,  studies  which  utilized  blink  frequency  as  a  dependent  variable  have  been  severely  criticized 
because  of  problems  in  design,  analysis  or  experimental  contrpl  (7).  Such  measures  appear  to  show  great  variability,  and 
require  a  degree  of  experimental  control  which  would  tend  to  preclude  their  use  in  operational  settings. 

Other  approaches  to  die  analysis  of  eye  Minks  have  been  considerably  more  successful  in  assessing  longer-term  effects  of 
workload  (8).  Studies  have  indicated  that  humans  have  characteristic  patterns  of  blink  behaviour  which  are  quite  specific  to  the 
task,  and  which  are  altered  only  under  conditions  of  stress,  fatigue,  or  task  load. 

DESCRIPTION  Of  THE  TECHNIQUES 

The  Evoked  Raponsc  Oddball  Paradigm.  A  particularly  powerful  tschnique  for  obtaining  the  transient  evoked  response 
inaworidoadrituation  has  been  reported  by  the  Cognitive  Psychophysiology  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  fflinoia  (3).  In  this 
procedure,  called  the  “oddball"  paradigm,  the  subject  is  required  to  attend  to  “secondary"  stimuli  during  the  performance  of  a 
“primary"  task.  Typically,  the  secondary  stimuli  are  of  two  easily  discriininahledasses(eg^  two  tones  of  different  frequencies), 
one  of  which  occurs  much  more  often  than  the  other.  For  instance,  while  the  subject  is  tracking  a  visual  target  (the  primary  task) 
high  tones  may  be  presented  through  earphones  80%  of  the  time,  and  low  tones  may  be  presented  20%  of  the  time.  The  subject 
is  instructed  to  monitor  (eg,  to  count)  either  class  of  tones  (die  secondary  task)  while  performing  the  tracking  task.  The 
sequence  of  tones  may  be  random  or  controlled  (eg,  presented  in  a  Bernoulli  series)  depending  on  the  specific  goal  of  the 
experiment  In  any  case,  the  evoked  response  generated  by  one  or  more  of  the  “rare"  stimuli  (32  to  64  stimuli  are  frequently 
used)  is  obtained,  and  the  P300  amplitude  and  latency  are  determined.  These  values  are  then  used  to  index  the  central 
processing  workload  of  a  task. 

For  this  measure,  recording  electrodes  are  attached  to  the  scalp.  Although  the  precise  placement  is  not  critical  for  the 
recording  of  the  P300  wave  in  this  paradigm,  records  are  usually  obtained  from  standard  left  and  right  parietal  leads, 
referenced  to  linked  mastmds.  As  with  most  physiological  measurement,  it  is  important  to  reassure  the  subject  that  the 
procedure  is  harmless  and  non-in vasive.  Given  this,  subjects  typically  have  responded  extremely  well  to  this  type  of 
measurement,  and  rapidly  forget  about  the  electrodes  and  the  data  acquisition.  Further  face  validity  can  be  introduced  into  the 
test  by  injuring  tones  that  naturally  occur  in  the  environment  (radio  signals,  threat  warnings,  normal  environmental  sounds)  as 
the  stimuli.  With  proper  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  paradigm,  utilisation  of  such  naturally  occurring  stimuli  can 
significantly  mhapcc  the  co-operstioo  from  the  subject  and  the  overall  validity  of  the  data. 

Eye  Blink  ReconttngEyc  blinks  can  be  recorded  with  an  eye  point  of  regard  monitor  (see  chapter  9)  or  by  means  of  some 
form  of  electro-oculogram  (EOG)  using  miniature  electrodes  placed  above  and  below  an  eye  (8). 

EXAMPLE  OF  USIiHG  THE  TECHNIQUE 

Recent  advances  in  aircraft  landing  systems  (eg,  microwave  landing  systems)  permit  several  new  control  strategies  to  be 
introduced.  For  instance,  complex  lending  paths  can  now  be  directed  from  ground  control  stations.  However,  such  innovations 
require  that  flight  directors  be  redesigned,  and  that  the  data  they  provide  to  die  pilot  be  changed  from  that  currently  used. 
Several  new  designs  are  available,  and  among  the  many  questions  that  must  be  answered  before  one  can  be  chosen, 
determination  of  the  workload  of  each  system  is  one  of  the  most  critical.  Assuming  that  overall  aircraft  performance  is 
relatively  equal  for  all  systems  (a  necessary  prior  determination  before  workload  even  becomes  an  issue)  it  is  required  that  a 
quantified  ordering  of  the  workload  involved  in  each  of  three  systems  be  produced. 

The  missian  consists  of  several  complex  approaches  in  a  large  aircraft  simulator.  Each  approach  lasts  for  10  to  20  minutes, 
and  the  various  approaches  involve  different  specific  tasks  (eg,  number  of  turns)  as  weD  as  different  environmental  factors 
(eg,  turbulence).  Subjects  will  consist  of  ten  volunteer  line  pilots. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  accessary  to  realise  that  a  baseline  measure  is  absolutely  essential.  As  in  behavioral  secondary  task 
measures  (see  Shingledcchar,  this  volume)  physiological  measures  such  as  the  evoked  response  and  eyebiinks  must  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  a  stable  individual  baseline.  Therefore,  the  first  requirement  is  to  establish  a  comparable  set  of 
approaches  with  existing  known  flight  directors  having  a  previous  history  of  performance  acceptability.  If  all  approaches 
cannot  be  hatefined,  at  least  s  moderstdy  complex  ooe  should  be  obtained. 

A  aeoond  procedural  technique  isalao  desirable  in  order  to  help  establish  the  “operational"  meaning  of  any  physiological 
differences  found  between  systems.  One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  in  physiological  studies  in  operational  environments  is  to 
stop  when  statistically  significant  differences  are  discovered  between  experimental  coodi'ions.  While  these  may  be 
theoretically  important,  and  may  often  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  construct  validity  of  the  test,  they  almost  always  fail  to 
convince  the  operational  pilot  that  the  differences  have  any  practical  value.  To  help  alleviate  this,  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
several  levels  of  stress  wMin  each  of  the  experimental  conditions.  In  fids  way,  changes  for  each  .landing  system  as  a  result  of 
constant  strew  increases  can  be  compared.  If  these  functions  are  different  for  one  system  with  respect  to  another,  or  with 
respect  to  baseline  conditions,  even  the  noo-pbsyiologist  can  see  that  the  systems  differ  in  their  workload. 

The  final  design  would  then  be  a  flight  director  by  approach  type  by  stress  level  factorial.  Given  four  flight  directors 
(including  the  control  condition),  three  approach  types,  and  two  strew  levels,  each  subject  would  fly  24  simulator  misrions.  A 
full  battery  of  primary  task  performance  measures  such  as  glide  slope  error,  etc,  would  be  taken.  Several  workload  measures 
would  also  be  obtained,  designed  to  sample  the  global  workload,  and  to  probe  specific  components  of  the  workload  construct 
in  order  to  diagnoae  the  source  of  any  workload  “chokcpoints"  identified  by  the  global  measures. 

Hie  cortical  evoked  response  would  be  utcfkil  fat  this  ceee  to  obtain  relatively  short-term  eefimetw  of  the  central 
proresring  load  introduced  by  the  different  flight  directors.  Auditory  tones,  made  to  simulate  normal  tones  occurring  in  the 
cockpit,  vrould  be  presented  randomly  but  with  different  probability  of  occurrence.  The  tooca  would  require  sttention,  but  no 
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response,  from  the  pilot  For  previously  defined  segments  of  the  approach  (lasting  about  3  to  4  minutes  each)  the  transient 
response  to  these  tones  would  be  obtained.  Segments  would  be  chosen  to  be  representative  of  a  range  of  workloads  in  the 
overall  approaches. 

From  this  design,  3  to  5  evoked  responses  per  missioo  will  be  obtained.  Differences  within  each  subject  (delta  scores) 
between  baseline  mission  segments  and  comparable  segments  within  each  of  the  other  missions  will  be  used  as  the  primary 
data.  These  delta  scores  can  then  be  compared  between  flight  directors  for  each  subject,  and  composite  statistics  generated  by 
appropriate  techniques.  Similarly,  the  delta  scorn  can  be  used  to  generate  a  “workload  increase  with  a  given  stress”  for  each 
flight  director  and  for  the  control  condition.  This  derivative  function  will  further  serve  as  a  sensitive  measure  of  subtle  workload 
differences  between  experimental  conditions. 

Eyebiink  measures  will  be  used  in  the  present  case  to  obtain  both  global  and  specific  indicators.  The  histograms  of 
interblink  intervals  will  provide  a  time  history  of  differences  between  Sight  directors  in  such  things  as  stress,  information 
demand,  and  workload.  Analyses  will  be  similar  to  those  described  above,  with  delta  scores  based  on  the  subject’s  baseline 
condition  and  response  to  stress  in  that  condition  used  as  raw  data.  However,  the  time  period  covered  by  one  histogram  will  be 
somewhat  shorter  (about  one  minute),  allowing  somewhat  finer  resolution  of  the  workload  history.  Since  this  is  a  time-based 
measure  rather  than  an  event-based  measure,  it  is  more  important  that  the  events  occurring  during  each  time  period  be 
examined  and  related  to  the  results.  Further,  since  the  blink  measure  is  not  able  to  differentiate  easily  between  central  and 
motor  load,  inspection  and  correlation  of  the  events  occurring  in  the  scenario  is  even  more  important  to  interpretation. 

Similar  analyses  ctn  be  carried  out  for  closure  duration.  In  addition,  however,  one  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
occurrence  of  “atypical”  closure  durations,  either  unusually  long  or  unusually  short  In  the  one  case,  long  duration  closures 
indicate  the  occurrence  of  “dropouts”  in  performance  —  a  very  significant  event  if  it  happens  in  an  aircraft  In  the  other  case, 
very  short  closures  occur  under  high  information  load  and  stress,  and  would  indicate  an  undesirable  situation  if  continued  for  a 
longtime. 

PITFALLS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

The  basic  pitfall  in  the  use  of  any  physiological  measurement  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  both  the  experimenter  and  the 
subject  from  becoming  either  too  enthusiastic  or  too  disappointed  with  the  techniques.  Neither  extreme  is  justified. 
Physiological  metrics  provide  a  valuable  adjunct,  and  nothing  more  or  less,  to  subjective,  behavioral,  and  modelling  techniques 
for  assessing  workload.  Whether  they  provide  redundant  information,  ancillary  information,  or  information  which  can  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way  depends  entirely  on  the  question  being  asked  and  the  environment  in  which  it  must  be  answered. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  techniques  described  here,  several  cautions  must  be  dearly  pointed  out  The  evoked  response 
is  usually  obtained  as  an  averaged  phenomenon.  Therefore,  very  short-term  changes  not  only  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
procedure,  but  may  actually  confound  the  average.  Therefore,  it  is  critical  that  the  stimuli  used  to  generate  the  evoked  response 
in  the  oddball  paradigm  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  in  relevance  to  the  subject  over  the  entire  data  collection  period. 
Lacking  this,  consideration  should  be  given  to  single  trial  evoked  response  techniques. 

From  a  very  practical  viewpoint,  it  must  be  realised  that  the  evoked  response  is  a  small  electrical  signal  While  electrodes 
and  amplifiers  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  normal  movement  or  electrically  noisy  environments  are  not 
insurmountable  problems,  they  must  still  be  considered  and  controlled.  Artifacts  occur  in  the  data  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  and  experimenters  should  be  trained  to  detect  and  eliminate  them.  In  the  same  way,  identification  of  peaks  in  the 
evoked  response  is  not  always  straightforward.  Although  it  is  usually  unambiguous  in  most  subjects,  there  are  enough 
anomalous  cases  that  a  trained  observer  is  still  needed  unless  very  sophisticated  computer  software  is  available. 

For  eyebiink  recording,  the  limitations  are  similar  to  those  for  evoked  responses.  While  the  signal  is  electrically  somewhat 
larger,  the  eye  tends  to  do  more  things  to  interfere  with  the  desired  response  —  the  subject  blinks,  squints,  raises  the  eyebrows, 
and  twitches.  All  of  these  may  be  difficult  to  discriminate  from  the  eyebiink  in  the  normal  EOG,  especially  for  the  untrained 
observer.  For  this  reason,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  “screen”  the  records  and  eliminate  artifacts  before  processing.  Thus,  this 
measure  also  requires  a  trained  analyst,  even  if  the  analysis  is  fully  automated  after  the  initial  screening. 

Head  movements  can  be  particularly  disturbing  in  this  technique,  especially  if  they  involve  large  movements  pivoted  on 
the  neck  (such  as  might  be  seen  in  fighter  pilots).  In  severe  cases,  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  accelerometers  attached  to  the 
head  to  reveal  such  movements  so  that  they  could  be  screened  out  from  the  eye  movement  record.  Large  head  movements 
where  the  body  accounts  for  the  majority  of  the  movement  (e.g.,  bending  or  twisting  movements)  do  not  appear  to  cause  severe 
recording  problems. 

SUMMARY 

Physiological  measures  will  be  of  use  in  the  assessment  of  workload  to  the  extent  that  researchers  attend  to  the  validated 
global  or  spedfic  diagnostidty  of  measure.  They  should  be  viewed  neither  as  a  panacea,  nor  as  a  frivolous  add-on  to  an 
experiment  Specifically,  the  cortical  evoked  response  and  the  analysis  of  eyebbik  behaviour  can  provide  both  global  and 
spedfic  indicators  ot  workload,  and  vaen  used  with  appropriate  caution,  can  yield  valid  measures  in  situations  where  other 
objective  measures  are  difficult  or  impossible. 
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INTRODUCTION 

During  instrument  flight,  the  pilot  obtains  information  concerning  aircraft  state  by  cross-checking  or  scanning  the  flight 
instruments.  The  exact  method  of  scanning  the  instrument  panel  varies  from  pilot  to  pilot  but  there  are  seme  basic  features 
common  to  a  “good"  scan  pattern.  Indeed,  it  was  the  early  study  by  Fitts  and  his  associates  identifying  the  most  common 
instrument  transitions  which  led  to  the  familiar  *T"  arrangement  of  the  major  flight  instruments  ( 1 ).  v- 

The  method  discussed  here  may  be  considered  a  candidate  for  workload  studies  with  piloting  tasks  which  will  invoke  a 
regular  visual  scan  (spatial/temporrl  pattern  of  eye  movements)  during  instrument  flight.  When  instrument  scan  is  in  use,  it  may 
be  postulated  that  external  factors  such  as  noise,  interruptions,  fatigue,  etc  which  interfere  with  the  piloting  task  may  produce 
measurable  changes  in  the  scanning  behavior.  Such  measures  would  be  particularly  attractive  for  quantifying  workload  since 
they  would  oe  both  non-invasive  and  objective. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  instrument  scan  by  itself  is  not  a  complete  indicator  of  workload  nor  is  task  attention 
necessarily  associated  with  where  the  pilot  happens  to  be  looking  at  a  particular  instant.  However,  whenever  instrument  scan  is 
required  in  a  piloting  task,  analysis  of  scanning  behavior  may  yield  important  direct  or  indirect  information  concerning 
workload.yC- 

Scenarios  in  which  instrument  scan  may  be  considered  a  potential  candidate  for  workload  assessment  include: 

1  Any  situation  in  which  instrument  flight  is  required  as  part  of  the  overall  task. 

2  Alterations  in  the  design  and/ or  layout  of  cockpit  instruments. 

3  Alterations  in  controls  which  require  visual  monitoring  of. 

A  Situations  in  which  fatigue  is  suspected  to  be  high. 

METHODOLOGY 
Measuring  Visual  Scan 

Measurement  of  pilot  lookpoint  (eye  point-of-regard)  is  required  in  order  to  analyze  the  instrument  scan.  While  several 
techniques  have  been  applied  over  the  years,  the  most  practical  method  for  in-flight  measurements  is  the  remote  oculometer. 
This  device  makes  no  contact  with  the  pilot  and  does  not  restrict  his  movements  while  tracking  his  point  of  regard  to  within 
approximate  0.5  degree  accuracy.  The  oculometer  measures  infrared  light  (from  a  low  intensity  source  in  a  corner  of  the 
instrument  panel)  reflected  from  the  retina  and  cornea  of  the  eye  via  an  infrared  sensitive  TV  camera  and  a  system  of  lenses  and 
mirrors.  Computer  analysis  of  these  reflections  is  performed  to  determine  where  the  pilot  it  looking.  Basic  output  from  the 
oculometer  consists  of  the  x,  v  coordinates  of  the  visual  scene  as  a  function  of  time.  Temporal  resolution  is  1/30  second.  For 
convenience  in  later  analyses,  the  raw  data  is  usually  converted  to  yield  instrument  dwell  rather  than  the  x-y  coordinates. 

NASA  Langley  Research  Center  has  devote^  considerable  effort  to  the  problem  of  installing  such  a  device  in  a  cockpit. 
The  current  version  of  their  electro-optical  (EO)  tu  ad  requires  a  little  more  than  the  space  of  an  instrument  on  the  instrument 
panel.  A  more  complete  description  of  the  oculome1  er  is  available  elsewhere  (2). 

Analyses  of  Scanning  Behavior 

Analyses  of  the  information  provided  from  Uie  oculometer  may  be  separated  into  temporal,  spatial,  and  spatio-temporal 
categories.  In  all  cases,  the  fundamental  premia  is  that  the  Tegular’  scan  path  will  in  some  way  be  altered  by  some  factors)  (eg 
panel  layout)  which  may  affect  workload  during  instrument  flight  The  analyses  described  here  do  not  by  themselves  measure 
workload,  however  they  allow  comparisons  of  the  scan  path  behavior  of  the  pilot  under  various  situations  and  thus  may  provide 
inferences  concerning  changes  in  workload. 

Temfcral  Analyses 

Time  History  of  'Lookpoint 

The  fundamental  output  from  the  oculometer  is  a  time  history  of  lookpoint  (ie  a  plot  of  the  instrument  being  viewed  as  a 
function  of  time).  Besides  providing  the  basic  data  from  which  other  analyses  may  be  performed  this  plot  is  useful  as  an 
overview  of  the  scanning  behavior,  eg  it  is  particularly  easy  to  determine  periods  of  ’staring’  or  high  rates  of  blinking. 
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Dwell  Percentages 

The  dwell  percentage  is  the  percentage  of  time  spent  looking  at  a  particular  instrument  The  transition  percentage  is  the 
percentage  of  transitions  which  occurred  between  two  instruments  regardless  of  the  direction  of  the  transition.  These  data  are 
printed  on  a  schematic  view  of  the  instrument  panel  with  the  dwell  percentages  inside  the  individual  instrument  boundary  and 
lines  between  the  instruments  representing  those  transitions  which  occurred  (the  width  of  the  line  can  be  drawn  proportional  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  transition  percentage).  This  diagram  give  a  graphic  picture  of  the  scan  paths. 

Dwelt  Histograms 

Dwell  time  histograms  may  be  plotted  for  each  of  the  important  instruments.  Such  a  histogram  is  a  plot  of  the  number  of 
dwells  (looks)  on  an  instrument  which  lasted  for  the  length  of  time  indicated  by  the  abscissa.  Intuition  suggests  that  instruments 
with  either  high  information  content  or  poorer  information  transferability  wilt  elicit  longer  dwells  than  those  with  low  amounts 
of  information  or  good  information  transferability.  When  additional  thformation  is  added  to  a  display  or  the  display  format  is 
changed,  dwell  histograms  may  be  successfully  used  to  examine  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  pilot  (2).  The  goal  is  to  arrive  at  a 
display  design  which  will  provide  the  most  information  with  the  shortest  dwell  time. 

Dwell  time  histograms  tend  to  be  stereotyped  in  shape  for  different  instruments.  Dwells  can  be  classified  by  both  the 
instrument  being  looked  at  as  well  as  the  function  of  the  dwell,  ie  whether  the  pilot  was  monitoring  information  or  changing  the 
indication  by  some  control  input  while  looking  at  the  instrument.  The  histograms  for  these  two  dwell  functions  have  two  peaks, 
one  at  short  dwell  times  for  'check'  on  aircraft  state  and  a  second  peak  at  longer  dwell  times  associated  with  the  'reading'  of 
aiicraft  state.  The  control  dwells  show  a  peak  at  a  very  long  dwell  time  (2). 

Oculomotor  Dynamics 

Oculomotor  dynamics  are  a  useful  type  of  ancillary  data  which  may  be  considered  during  scan  path  analyses.  While  not  a 
direct  indication  of  scanning  behavior,  the  details  of  how  the  eye  moves  between  instruments  may  be  an  important  indicator  of 
fatigue.  In  particular,  peak  velocity  and  acceleration  of  saccadic  eye  movements  can  be  expected  to  decrease  dramatically  as  the 
oculomotor  system  f?  .gues.  Measurement  of  these  parameters  can  provide  an  indication  of  the  tendency  to  fatigue  under 
certain  types  of  instr.  ment  scan. 

Spatial  Analyses 

Instrument  Transitions 

The  earliest  analyses  of  the  instrument  scan  calculated  the  probabilities  of  a  pilot  making  a  change  in  lookpoint  between 
pairs  of  flight  instruments.  The  instrument  transition  matrix  results  from  determining  the  probabilities  of  all  such  changes  which 
are  possible.  While  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  statistically  compare  two  such  matrices,  obtained  under  different  workload 
conditions,  the  amount  of  data  required  to  make  such  a  comparison  valid  is  often  more  than  can  be  obtained  in  a  practical 
situation.  This  fact  led  to  the  development  of  a  single  parameter  measure  of  scan  behavior,  called  entropy,  which  in  effect 
summarizes  the  probabilities  contained  in  the  transition  matrix  (3). 

Entropy  •  ■ 

The  time  history  of  fixations  has  a  form  which  is  similar  to  that  of  a  communication  system  which  can  assume  N  discrete 
states  with  a  varying  duration  in  each  state.  The  orderliness  of  such  a  system  is  related  to  the  probabilities  with  which  it  occupies 
its  different  states.  A  system  which  always  occupied  the  same  state  or  always  made  the  same  transitions  between  states  would 
thus  be  quite  orderly.  In  the  case  of  instrument  scan,  these  situations  would  be  paralleled  by  staring  and  by  a  stereotyped 
scanpath  respectively. 

'this  concept  of  system  order  may  be  stated  compactly  (4)  as: 

H«  ~  -  X  [Pilog2pi) 

i-1 

where  H„  —  observed  average  entropy 

pt  —  probability  of  sequence  i  occurring 
D  •*  Number  of  different  sequences  in  the  scan 

In  the  case  of  the  instrument  scan,  entropy  has  the  units  of  bits/sequence  and  provides  a  measure  of  the  randomness  (or 
orderliness)  of  the  scanpath.  The  higher  the  entropy,  the  more  disorder  is  present  in  the  scan.  The  maximum  possible  entropy  is 
constrained  by  the  experimental  conditions.  The  maximum  possible  vafife,  Hmax,  may  be  calculated  as  follows.  For  a  given 
number  of  instruments,  M,  and  sequence  length  N,  the  maximum  number  of  different  fixation  sequences  is  given  by: 

Q  —  M  *  (M— 1)N_I  —  maximum  of  sequences  of  length  N 

The  number  of  bits  required  to  uniquely  encode  all  Q  possible  sequences  is  logKJ.  The  magnitude  of  this  latter  number 
also  represents  Hmax  of  the  visual  scan  for  the  number  of  instruments  and  sequence  length  being  considered.  For  example, 
with  7  instruments  the  value  of  Q  for  sequences  of  2  instruments  is  56  which  yields  a  corresponding  -  5.8. 

In  order  to  include  the  effect  of  instrument  dwdt  times,  a  term  for  entropy  rate  may  be  defined  as: 
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H„  -  S  [H/DTj] 


where  H,  —  entropy  foe  ttheequence 

DT,-Arere*i  dwel  time  for  ith  sequence 
D  -  Number  of  different  fixation  sequence* 

White  LbpoaM*  for  pilots  to  make  father  rapid  glances  (with  dw*B  times  of  100  msec  or  baa)  at  their  Instruments  (5)  a 
fixation  rate  thb  high  (10  fixationa/aac)  rapidly  leede  to  oculomolor  fatigue.  A  more  reelbtic  a  wage  value  b  probably  about  2 
fixations/ »c  or  leu  fore  long  period  of  imtniraeot  scan  (my  >  10  me).  Using  thb  value  (0.5  mc/took)  u  the  avenge  dwell 
interval,  the  maximum  entropy  rate  for  7  instruments  and  sequence*  of  length  2  b  calculated  from  the  following  equation  to  be: 

(H  rateku-  5A/0.5 * 2  flxations/teq  -  6  bitx/sec 

Thb  number  represents  an  upper  bound.  Since  we  auipect  that  the  pilot  must  have  tome  regularity  in  hb  or  her  scan,  the 
numben  we  would  expect  to  obtain  under  actual  flight  condition*  wifl  probably  be  lower.  The  obeerved  avenge  rate  for  the 
basic  experiments  was  on  the  order  of  1  bit/sec.  A  tendency  to  stare  under  increased  load  should  be  reflected  by  decreased 
entropy  and  increased  fixation  times  making  Hrate  tend  toward  lower  values  under  such  oooditioas. 

Spatio-temporal  Analyses 

Correlation 

In  situations  in  wbich  a  workload  inducing  stimulus  is  applied  either  periodically  (eg  verbal  loading,  secondary  task,  etc) 
or  in  a  recurring  but  random  fashion,  the  use  of  correlation  methods  may  be  in  order. 

Autocorrelation  may  be  performed  on  scanning  data  as  follows.  A  sequence  of  instrument  numbers  versus  time  is 
developed  from  the  data.  Due  to  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  assignment  of  instrument  numbers,  the  autocorrelation  of  the  signal 
containing  all  instrument  numbers  does  not  necessarily  produce  meaningful  results.  For  thb  reason  analysis  of  each  instrument 
is  examined  successively  by  replacing  the  time  sequence  of  all  instruments  with  a  sequence  (x(i)|  where  the  value  is  1  for  the 
instrument  befog  studied  and  0  for  all  other  instruments.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  dc  component  for  later  spectral  analysis,  a 
zero-mean  sequence  [f(i)j  is  computed  from  [x(i)j  as  follows: 

lj(i)-Xi(i)-Xj 

where 

Xi(i)-1 

if  specified  instrument  j  is  befog  fixated  and  0  otherwise 

*j-meanof[x,(i)| 

The  sample  autocorrelation  of  [f,(i)j ,  or  sample  autocovariance  of  |x,(i)],  is  calculated  by  the  formula: 

RiW-  l/ni(fli)*tfi  +  k)] 

i-i 

where  R,(k)  —  autocorrelation  sequence  for  instrument  j 

n  —  number  of  samples  —  total  run  duration/ocufometer  sampling  period  ( 1  /30th  sec) 

Thb  autocorrelation  is  computed  for  each  instrument  for  each  loading  case,  hi  order  to  detect  possible  periodicity  in  the 
scan,  the  Fourier  transform  of  the  autocorrelation  b  taken  to  produce  the  power  density  spectrum.  From  this  a  value  for  the 
dominant  frequency  may  be  obtained.  For  skilled  pilots,  this  frequency  tends  to  be  close  to  that  of  the  workload  stimulus  which 
has  been  applied.  This  suggests  that  the  pilot  has  a  tendency  to  multiplex  the  flying  task  and  the  periodic  task  for  greater 
efficiency.  Overload  occurs  when  numbers  are  presented  too  rapidly  for  the  pilot  to  efficiently  multiplex  both  tasks. 

Novice  pilots,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  consistent  pattern  in  their  autocorrelation  sequences.  Most  of  these  pilots 
show  little  or  no  periodicity  in  their  scans  for  any  of  the  loading  conditions.  One  explanation  may  be  that  skilled  pilots  have  a 
better  developed  ability  to  time  multiplex  several  simultaneous  tasks. 

For  stimuli  which  occur  repetitively,  but  not  at  periodic  intervals,  it  is  plausible  to  consider  the  use  of  cross  correlation 
between  the  time  at  which  the  stimuli  are  applied  and  the  scanpath  although  thb  has  not  been  attempted  to  date. 

Visual  Seaming  Measures  Applied  to  the  Standard  night  Task,  (Manually  Flown  ILS  Approach  and  Landing  of  Two- Pilot 
Pataaugar  Jet  Transport). 

We  now  briefly  discus*  the  application  of  our  techniques  to  the  valuation  of  workload  during  an  ILS  approach.  Two  or 
three  factors  must  be  manipulated  to  use  the  techniques  described  above:  (a)  a  piloting  task  requiring  a  stereotyped  scan  path, 
(b)  a  verbally  presented  mental  loading  task,  or  (c)  a  visually  presented  mental  loading  task.  It  b  assumed  that  the  cockpit  to  be 
used  for  the  experiments  may  be  outfitted  with  the  NASA  Langley  octikuneter  system  or  an  equivalent  and  that  ample  time  will 
be  allowed  (approximately  5-10  minutes)  for  calibration  of  the  oculometer  before  an  experimental  session  begins. 

t 

The  proposed  ILS  approach  scenario  requires  the  use  of  a  stereotyped  scanpath,  though  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
task  and  hence  the  scan  pattern  Is  not  constant  throughout  the  scenario.  Thus,  the  second  to  secood  level  of  loading  due  to  the 
flight  task  and  the  corresponding  instrument  scan  will  vary,  albeit  in  a  somewhat  predictable  fashion.  The  additional  verbal  or 
visual  loading  task  serves  to  1?i*s"  the  *otal  amount  of  mental  fond  on  the  pilot  with  the  goal  erf  locating  peaks  in  the  toad  due  to 
the  piloting  task  alone.  The  notion  here  b  that  the  workload  due  to  the  additional  task  b  roughly  additive  with  the  instantaneous 
load  due  to  the  piloting  task.  The  hope  would  be  to  bias  the  total  load  to  a  high  enough  level  to  demonstrate  a  performance 
decrement  (which  may  be  a  non-linear  function  of  loading)  while  at  the  same  time  hopefully  observing  a  monotonic  change  in 
the  measures  of  scanning  behavior  as  a  function  of  the  increased  sad. 


Several  level*  of  difficulty  of  the  adc'itiooel  talk  are  required.  These  may  be  achieved  in  two  way*.  A  constant  level  of 
difficulty  may  be  imposed  over  the  entire  approach;  this  method  is  to  be  recommended  at  present  as  we  are  not  as  yet  sure  how 
to  analyse  short  segments  of  the  scan  pattern.  Each  level  of  difficulty  of  the  imposed  ultra  task  would  thus  require  a  separate 
tun.  Since  both  the  verbal  and  visual  tasks  are  periodic,  their  respective  difficuhita  may  be  altered  during  a  run  by  changing  the 
period  between  presentations  of  the  task.  This  method  would  seem  more  attractive  if  the  piloting  task  were  indeed  fixed  over 
the  entire  run. 

A  verbal  task  may  be  used  as  one  means  of  biasing  the  loading  level.  This  has  been  shown  to  work  well  in  our  experiments 
and  is  easy  to  implement  and  score  (6).  Such  a  task  should  be  designed  to  approximate  one  which  would  ordinarily  be 
performed  in  the  course  of  Sight;  eg  a  constant  rate  of  radio  communication  or  periodic  manual  computation  of  navigational 
coordinates. 

An  alternate,  visual  version  of  this  task  is  also  possible  and  perhaps  more  appropriate  for  actual  flight  conditions.  A  small 
display  could  be  mounted  in  a  convenient  point  in  the  pilot's  visual  field.  The  display  could  present  either  a  N-  ’  or  a  "  sign.  At 
periodic  intervals  an  auditory  'beep"  would  signal  that  the  pilot  should  observe  this  display  and  indicate  (operationally)  via  a 
rocker  switch  whether  the  display  is  currently  indicating  +  or  -.  The  interval  between  “beep”  determines  the  difficulty  of  this 
task  and  one  possible  measure  of  workload  is  the  %  of  time  the  pilot  is  actually  able  to  observe  the  display. 

Entropy  rate  calculations  could  be  made  on  the  scanning  data  regardless  of  whether  the  visual  or  verbal  loading  task  is 
used.  Since  both  tasks  are  periodic,  the  autocorrelation  technique  may  also  be  applied.  Although  we  have  not  done  it  as  yet,  we 
expect  that  cross  correlating  the  time  of  presentation  of  the  imposed  task  with  the  scanning  data  is  likely  to  yield  good  results 
especial!  ?  in  the  type  of  Sight  scenario  proposed  in  this  study.  We  expect  that  a  characteristic  “signature”  will  appear  in  the  cross 
correlation  between  the  loading  task  and  the  instrument  scan  and  that  this  signature  will  be  altered  via  changes  in  task  difficulty. 

Limitations  and  PttflUb  of  the  Technique 

There  are  a  number  of  potential  problems  in  applying  our  techniques.  These  are  enumerated  below; 

1  The  piloting  task  being  performed  must  require  instrument  scan. 

2  The  relationship  between  where  the  pilot  is  looking  and  the  focus'  of  his  attention  may  be  misleading  (clearly  this  is  the 
case  if  the  pflot  is  staring). 

3  The  scan  must  be  repetitive,  at  present,  although  it  may  be  possible  (eg  using  cross  correlation)  to  analyze  short 
segments  of  a  scan  pattern. 

4  An  onboard  oculometer  is  required  and  must  be  mounted  in  the  instrument  panel  (NASA  —  Langley  Research  Center 
has  worked  out  many  of  the  technical  problems  however).  Jet  Transport  simulators  at  NASA  Langley  and  elsewhere  have 
also  been  fitted  with  the  oculometer. 

5  It  may  be  necessary  to  calibrate  without  the  pilot's  cooperation  due  to  time  limitations  in  the  proposed  experiments. 
However  sufficient  setup  time  prior  to  the  experiment  will  minimize  the  calibration  needed. 

6  The  behavior  of  the  various  measures  of  scan  has  not  been  examined  under  a  wide  variety  of  situations  as  yet,  hence  we 
are  unable  to  comment  on  flight  scenarios  in  which  the  task  is  most  applicable  other  than  the  obvious  requirement  of  some 
type  of  scanning  behavior. 
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FUGHT  TEST  EVALUATION  OF  CREW  WORKLOAD 
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PARTI 

AIRCRAFT  CERTIFICATION  FOR  A  MINIMUM  CHEW  OF  TWO  PILOTS 


.INTRODUCTION  '  1  0 

^Thii  paper  describes  the  method  developed  in  1982  to  certificate  the  BAe  146  for  operation  by  a  minimum  crew  of  two 
pilots  to  the  requirements  of  JAR  2S.1S23.  The  method  was  baaed  primarily  on  subjective  assessment  of  workload  but 
employed  objective  data  to  support  that  assessment  All  the  data  were  collected  from  one  flying  phase  and  no  flitfit  or  ground 
simulator  assessments  were  performed,  neither  were  the  results  correlated  with  any  previous  evaluation.  In  this  respect,  the 
evaluation  of  the  BAe  146  was  unique  amongst  civil  workload  certification  programmes. 

The  flight  evaluation  was  conducted  as  a  mini-airline  exercise  similar  to  that  done  by  other  aircraft  manufacturers 
Three  teams  of  two  pilots  flew  consecutive  three  day  intensive  flight  schedules  around  a  circuit  of  3  major  European 
airfields,  London  —  Heathrow,  Paris  —  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Amsterdam  —  Schippol,  with  crew  duty  hours  on  some  days 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  normally  allowed  for  passenger  carrying  operations.  The  flight  schedules  called  for  multiple  legs 
in  a  high  density  air  traffic  environment,  and  thus  the  evaluation  was  concentrated  upon  the  high  workload  phases  of  airline 
operation.  Additionally,  operations  with  inoperative  items  from  the  Minimum  Equipment  List  in  conjunction  with  in-flight 
failure  conditions  were  assessed.  Deliberate  in-flight  failures  or  dispatch  inoperative  items  were  not  simulated  on  the  first  day 
of  each  teams  participation  in  the  valuation,  but  those  unplanned  events  that  occurred  were  logged.  Prior  to  the  evaluation, 
preview  flights  around  the  exercise  route  were  arranged  for  each  crew  in  a  BAe  12S. 

The  style  of  evaluation  was  evolved  from  the  following  considerations: 

1  The  purpose  of  an  assessment  of  crew  workload  is  to  evaluate  the  workload  experienced  in  flight,  and  all  predicted 
values  of  workload  obtained  bom  other  sources  must  be  confirmed  by  an  in-flight  assessment  Therefore  all  ground- 
based  assessment  techniques,  including  flight  simulation,  are  design  tools  and  not  part  of  the  final  proof  of  adequacy,  and 
we  resolved  to  concentrate  all  our  effort  into  an  In-Flight  Evaluation. 

2  Any  assessment  exercise  that  was  not  prohibitively  expensive  was  considered  to  represent  such  a  small  sample  of 
experiences  that  it  would  only  be  relevant  if  the  environment  was  so  demanding  that  it  would  be  conducive  to  exposing 
weaknesses  in  the  design.  Thus  the  measurement  of  workload  under  normal  benign  conditions  was  disregarded  and  we 
concentrated  on  the  high  workload  regions  of  aircraft  operations.  These  were  considered  to  be  the  arrival  and  departure 
phases  at  very  busy  airports. 

3  No  single  evaluation  technique  was  considered  to  be  sufficiently  reliable  on  its  own  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of 
acceptability.  Thus  a  matrix  was  developed  incorporating  several  individual  indicators  of  workload  thu  were  correlated  to 
give  an  overall  assessment  of  acceptability. 

.4  There  is  no  totally  accepted  definition  of  workload,  but  studies  have  shown  that  most  pilots  prefer  a  definition  that 
relates  workload  to  enort  (4).  Equally  there  is  no  generally  accepted  objective  measure  of  effort,  although  heart  rate 
monitoring  has  been  successfully  used  in  co-ordination  with  subjective  assessment  (5).  We  therefore  chose  to  base  our 
evaluation  on  subjective  pilot  assessment  correlated  with  heart-rate  monitoring  as  the  principle  indicators  of  workload. 

3  A  high  workload  was  considered  to  be  more  of  a  problem  to  a  tired  pilot,  and  therefore  an  excessive  workload  is  more 
likely  to  be  revealed  when  the  crew  is  fatigued.  Thus  our  participating  crews  were  asked  to  fly  long  duty  days  with  minimum 
rest  periods 

The  decision  to  use  subjective  assessment  was  based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

Workload  is  best  defined  as  related  to  effort 

The  moat  accurate  measure  of  the  effort  expended  by  an  individual  is  that  individuals  subjective  assessment 

However,  subjective  assessment  is  subject  to  the  accusation  of  bias  since  it  is  produced  by  individuals  who  have  many 
.  different  and  conflicting  interests.  Therefore  some  objective  support  is  required  for  a  subjective  evaluation.  The  technique  of 
using  heart-rate  to  evaluate  workload  developed  by  Roacoe  at  RAE  Bedford,  England  (5)  was  chosen  as  the  most  reliable 

indicator  of  effort  by  an  objective  technique. 

.1 

'  Heart-rate  monitoring  waa  used  in  a  supporting  role  because  the  idiosyncratic  nature  of  heart-rate  and  the  differing 
arousal  behaviour  of  individual*  men  that  heart-rate  monitoring  cannot  be  used  as  an  absolute  indicator  of  workload  although 
it  can  be  uaed  to  validate  subjective  opinion. 


Two  baric  method!  emit  to  measure  workload  by  subjective  assessment  —  Questionnaires  and  Rating  Scales. 
Questionnaires  can  only  give  a  broad  assessment  which  is  based  more  on  the  fectinp  after  the  event,  but  rating  scales  can  be 
used  to  give  instantaneous  Impressions  that  are  not  subject  to  fading  with  time,  and  the  individual  ratings  can  be  assembled  to 
give  a  detailed  record  of  the  flight.  Therefore  assessment  by  use  of  a  rating  scale  was  chosen  as  the  primary  indicator  of 
workload. 

The  Roscoe-ElUs  rating  scale  (Figure  1 )  was  derived  from  the  well  established  Cooper-Harper  rating  scale  (6)  to  be  a  scale 
specifically  to  rate  pilot  workload.  Its  use  was  pioneered  at  the  Royal  Aircraft  Establishment  where  it  was  used  during  the 
Economic  Category  3  programme  and  other  flight  trials  (7)  (8).  The  BAe  146  Workload  Evaluation  was  the  first  use  of  the 
scale  on  a  civil  certification  programme,  and  it  proved  to  be  eminently  suitable  for  this  purpose. 


PILOT  WORKLOAD  HATIVC  SCALE 


(fer  a  epecITIe?  piloting  task) 


DmWmTms 


WwhJpaS  Bsstrlpbn  Rathf 


Fig.1  Pilot  workload  rating  scale 

The  pUoi  starts  Us  decision-making  process  at  the  bottom  left  corner  of  the  decision  tree 
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METHODOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  fofiowing  ware  considered  to  be  enentia]  requirements  for  crew  members  involved  in  e  (light  test  evaluation  of 
woritload: 

Experience  on  the  aircraft  to  be  evaluated. 

Experience  in  evaluation  technique*. 

Experience  in  airiine  flying. 

Where  the  evaluation  includes  an  element  of  subjective  assessment  there  exists  an  additional  but  paramount  requirement 
for  impartiality.  Although  it  is  not  needed  for  any  scientific  reason,  the  principle  objection  raised  against  subjective  assessment 
as  a  means  of  evaluating  crew  woritload  is  the  possibility  of  bias  by  the  subject  pilots. 

The  above  requirements  are  contradictory  for  an  aircraft  that  is  being  evaluated  during  the  pre-certification  phase  of  its 
development  because  the  only  pilots  with  the  requisite  experience  on  type  will  be  Company  test  pilots,  who  may  not  be 
considered  to  be  impartial  by  external  parties.  Furthermore  there  will  be  very  few  totally  impartial  pilots,  who  have  any 
experience  on  the  aircraft  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  melange  of  pilots  —  all  of  whom  satisfy  some  of  the  criteria,  but  none  of 
who  satisfy  them  ail  —  in  order  to  form  a  balanced  evaluation  team.  A  mix  of  BAe  and  CAA  pilots  was  used  for  the  evaluation 
oftheBAe  146. 

Observers  were  carried  on  the  flight  deck  for  the  following  reasons:  firstly,  to  enhance  the  impa>liaiity  of  the  evaluation, 
and  secondly  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  assessment.  Thus  the  observers  had  to  satisfy  the  following  criteria: 

Independent  of  any  commercial  connection  with  the  aircraft  manufacturer. 

Expert  in  either  human  factors,  flight  operations  or  airworthiness. 

Assessment  of  Workload 

An  acceptable  workload  was  demonstrated  by  the  following  means,  the  results  from  which  were  correlated  to  give  an 
overall  view  of  the  workload  experience  during  the  evaluation: 

1  Efficient  Operation  during  an  intensive  ‘mini-airline'  schedule  by  several  crews  of  two  pilots. 

2  Safe  Operation  in  a  high  density  Air  Traffic  environment  by  several  crews  of  two  pilots. 

3  The  ability  of  two-pilot  crews  to  operate  the  aircraft  safely  and  without  physical  or  mental  fatigue  on  demanding  duty 

schedules. 

4  Subjective  pilot  opinion  of  ( onceived  workload 

5  Subjective  opinion  of  perceived  workload  by  independent  aviation  experts 

6  Analysis  of  pilot  heart-rate. 

The  aircraft  was  fitted  with  instrumentation  to  the  scale  described  in  Part  II  of  this  chapter. 

AsMsaaent  of  Performance 

The  aim  of  any  airline  is  to  run  an  efficient  operation  and  one  indicator  of  efficiency  is  the  ability  of  the  aircraft  crew  to 
operate  to  a  demanding  schedule.  Thus  the  woritload  involved  in  operating  the  aircraft  must  be  amenable  to  the  achievement  of 
such  an  aim.  Therefore  the  ability  of  the  crew  to  keep  to  the  schedule  is  an  indicator  of  an  acceptable  workload,  although  one 
that  would  be  unconvincing  if  required  to  stand  on  its  own.  The  schedule  established  for  the  mini-airline  exercise  was 
demanding  (7  legs  on  each  of  the  first  2  days  with  a  13j  hour  duty  day,  and  4  legs  in  the  third  day  with  a  7)  hour  duty  day),  and  all 
deviations  from  it  were  logged.  The  deviations  were  correlated  with  other  data  to  establish  if  any  could  be  attributed  to  an 
excessive  crew  workload. 

Another  aim  of  any  airline  is  to  run  a  safe  operation.  The  achievement  of  this  can  be  assessed  by  the  occurrence  or 
otherwise  of  ATC  violations  or  potentially  dangerous  incidents.  The  observers  were  tasked  with  logging  any  incidents  or 
violations  and  any  crew  errors  and  deviations  that  could  have  led  to  incidents  or  violations  under  other  circumstances.  All 
occurrences  of  errors  were  correlated  with  other  data  to  establish  if  any  could  be  attributed  to  an  excessive  crew  workload. 

The  efficient  and  safe  operation  of  the  aircraft  by  crews  of  2  pilots  was  achieved  when  operating  to  duty  hours  well  in 
excess  of  those  normally  permitted  for  public  transport  crews.  A  lack  of  crew  errors  was  considered  to  be  indicative  that  no 
undue  mental  stress  was  experienced,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  pilot  heart-rate  which  also  indicates  whether  any 
physical  fatigue  occurred. 

The  principle  measure  of  conceived  workload  was  the  pilot  rating  xaie  and  the  use  of  it  is  described  in  more  detail  in  Part 
H.  Other  subjective  data  were  obtained  from  questionnaires.  A  post-flight  questionnaire  was  completed  after  every  sector  by 
each  pilot  This  questionnaire  asked  for  information  about  the  ATC  and  weather  situation,  about  the  level  of  workload 
experienced  in  each  phase  of  flight,  and  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  cause  of  any  high  workload  that  was  experienced  —  the 
available  causes  ranged  from  difficult  ATC  environment  to  poor  aircraft  handling.  An  opinion  was  also  demanded  of  the 
workload  experienced  compared  to  that  previously  experienced  on  a  similar  type  of  aircraft  under  similar  conditions.  Finally 
post-cxerdie  questionnaires  were  completed  by  each  pilot  which  called  for  a  more  general  appreciation  of  workload  attributed 
to  individual  features  of  the  aircraft  The  specific  criteria  of  JAR  23  Appendix  D  were  used  as  a  basis  for  this  questionnaire. 
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The  observers  were  used  as  a  source  of  perceived  workload.  They  gave  rating  scores  for  each  pilot  using  the  pilot  rating 
scale,  completed  a  pc  st-ffight  questionnaire  that  was  similar  to  that  of  the  pilots,  and  completed  a  post-exercise  deposition  that 
gave  their  general  impression  of  the  workload  experienced  by  the  pilots. 

Heart-rate  was  continuously  recorded  for  each  pilot  from  starting  engines  to  shutting  down  at  the  end  of  each  sector.  The 
rating  scores  given  by  pilots  and  observers  were  superimposed  on  the  heart-rate  trace  together  with  a  time  base  so  that  the 
results  could  be  correlated.  Mean  heart-rates  for  the  30  seconds  preceding  rating  scores  were  compared  to  the  t  ilings,  and  the 
instantaneous  heart-rates  were  for  evidence  of  rapid  variations  in  rate  that  could  suggest  sudden  changes  in 

workload.  Heart-rates  are  essentially  idiosyncratic  and  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  heart-rate  of  one  pilot  to  that  of 
another.  It  is  nonnal,  in  fact  it  is  desirable,  for  heart-rate  to  rise  as  a  pilot  becomes  aroused  in  preparation  for  the  take-off  and 
the  landing.  Equally,  individuals  have  different  arousal  patterns  in  response  to  changing  events.  Thus  simple  comparisons  of 
inetantaneoui  heart-rates  are  misleading  and  each  pilot  hat  to  act  as  his  own  control,  and  data  obtained  from  the  pieview  flights 
in  the  BAe  125  around  the  exercise  routes  were  used  to  give  a  base-line  behaviour  pattern. 

RESULTS 

The  core  of  the  results  was  the  pilot  and  observer  rating  scores  (sec  Part  2  of  this  chapter  for  details  of  the  analysis,  and 
Figures  3, 4  and  5  for  examples). 

The  results  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  rating  scores  were  then  compared  with  the  following  other  sources: 

1  Questionnaires  —  broad  statements  on  workload  levels  were  obtained  from  post-flight  and  post-exercise 

questionnaires.  These  statements  were  compared  to  the  conclusions  obtained  from  the  individuals  rating  scales. 

2  Error  counts  —  Observers  were  auked  to  record  any  ctew  errors  that  they  noticed,  and  the  ratings  given  at  the  time  of 

the  occurrence  of  an  error  were  examined  to  identify  whether  the  error  could  be  attributed  to  a  high  workload. 

3  Depositions  —  Observers  completed  Depositions  on  their  opinion  of  the  crew  workload  after  they  had  concluded  their 

participation  in  the  exercise.  The  opinion  expressed  was  compared  to  the  ratings  given  by  the  observer. 

4  Heart-rate  —  Rating  scores  were  compared  to  the  heart-rate  behaviour  appertaining  at  the  same  time. 

The  assessment  of  workload  achieved  by  the  above  comparisons  was  then  examined  in  relation  to  the  following  data  to 
establish  whether  it  was  consistent  with  it: 

a.  Efficiency  of  Operations  — obtained  from  analysis  of  the  programme  achieved. 

b.  Safety  of  Operation— obtained  from  the  Error  Count  and  Observer  Comment 

c.  Physical  or  Mental  Fatigue  obtained  by  analysis  of  heart-rate  traces. 

d.  Comparison  with  Similsr  types- obtained  by  questionnaire. 

e.  Specific  Compliance  with  JAR  25  Appendix  A  —  obtained  by  questionnaire. 

Finally,  the  video  record  was  available  for  examination  to  resolve  any  inconsistencies  in  the  results. 

CONCLUSION 

The  flight  test  evaluation  of  the  BAe  146  used  a  variety  of  assessment  methods  —  including  practical  demonstration, 
qualitative  and  quantitative  subjective  evaluation,  subjective  comparison  with  similar  aircraft  types,  snd  objective  physiological 
evaluation — and  all  confirmed  that  the  crew  workload  on  the  BAe  1 46  was  compatible  c,ith  operation  by  a  minimum  crew  of  2 
pilots.  This  result  has  since  been  further  confirmed  by  in-service  experience  and  by  the  subjective  assessment  of  line  pilots 
flying  the  type  in  airtme  service  which  has  been  obtained  by  questionnaire. 

No  inconsistencies  or  ambiguities  occurred  during  the  evahiatioa  or  have  appeared  since  h  was  conducted.  This  supports 
the  contention  that!  single  phase  flight  test  evaluation  of  workload  is  an  adequate  and  appropriate  test  of  the  amiability  of  an 
aircraft  for  operation  by  its  minimum  crew.  Furthermore  the  agreement  achieved  during  the  evahiatioa  of  the  BAe  146 
between  an  the  types  of  data  collected  endorses  the  integrity  of  the  method  of  subjective  assessment  supported  by  heart-rate 
analysis. 
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PAST  2 

SUBJECTIVE  ASSESSMENT  CORRELATED  WITH  HEART-RATE 

introduction 

The  technique  suggested  in  this  paper  was  developed  for  the  flight  Test  Evaluation  of  workload  in  the  BAe  146  In  1982, 
detailed  in  Put  I  of  (Ms  Chapter.  This  method,  of  using  subjective  assessment  correlated  with  heart-rate  monitoring,  mu  ued 
■x  the  bed*  of  the  evaluation  which  was  then  supported  by  other  subjective  and  objective  data  to  obtain  CAA  and  FAA 
certification  at  the  aircraft  for  a  minimum  crew  of  two  pilots  (9). 

It  is  eneniial  that  any  asseaaent  techniques  doe*  not  superimpoee  any  extra  workload  on  top  of  that  being  evaluated. 
This  aim  may  be  achieved  by  the  following  meant: 

1  A  simple  scoring  pad  with  10  buttons  —  one  for  each  rating  —  should  be  provided  for  each  individual  in  a  position 
where  it  is  easy  to  use  and  does  not  intrude  into  normal  operations,  for  example,  situated  on  the  central  boss  of  the  control 
wheel  at  each  pilot’s  station. 

2  No  mental  effort  should  be  required  of  the  participants  to  remember  when  to  give  a  rating— they  should  merely  have  to 
respond  to  a  call  by  an  Exercise  Controller,  who  calls  for  ratings  in  response  to  a  specific  programme. 

3  The  participants  must  be  given  practice  in  using  the  rating  scale  prior  to  the  exercise. 

4  Differentiating  between  individual  ratings  has  to  be  easy  and  consistent.  The  rating  scale  (Figure  1)  is  bated  on  the 
concept  of  spare  capacity  and  differentiating  between  ratings  is  done  by  assessing  the  amount  of  spare  capacity  available. 
Primary  and  secondary  tasks  are  defined,  and  thus  participants  only  have  to  assess  how  much  spare  capacity  they  have 
available  to  devote  to  the  secondary  task  whilst  performing  die  primary  task. 

The  ratings  given  must  be  discrete  so  that  an  individual  is  not  influenced  by  his  partner.  This  can  be  achieved  by  use  of 
individual  scoring  pads. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  USING  THE  RATING  SCALE 

Instantaneous  ratings  of  workload  can  be  misleading  —  they  can  be  given  during  a  temporary  lull  or  peak.  Therefore, 
participants  should  be  asked  to  maintain  a  continuous  estimation  of  their  workload  and  to  give  a  scale  number  for  the  workload 
pertaining  during  the  previous  30  seconds  or  so  when  responding  to  a  call  for  a  rating. 

The  primary  task  for  each  pilot  is  all  those  taskloads  that  are  essential  to  operating  tne  aircraft  in  his  crew  capacity  of 
captain  or  first  officer.  Thus,  the  captains  primary  task  includes  all  necessary  actions  to  control  the  aircraft  flight  path,  to 
manage  the  flight,  and  to  comply  with  ATC  requirements,  including  visually  searching  for  aircraft  reported  by  ATC.  Similarly, 
the  first  officers  primary  task  includes  all  necessary  actions  to  operate  the  aircraft  systems,  to  navigate  the  aircraft,  to  manage 
the  radio,  and  to  search  for  aircraft  reported  by  ATC. 

Spare  capacity  is  estimated  by  assessing  the  amount  of  time  available  for,  and  the  ease  of  performing,  all  secondary  tasks. 
Secondary  tasks  are  defined  as  all  those  tasks  normally  performed  on  aircraft  flight  decks  that  are  not  considered  to  be  part  of 
the  primary  task.  This  includes  such  non-essential  duties  as  monitoring  the  other  pilot  and  visual  lookout  not  in  response  to 
ATC  directions,  which  are  actions  normally  carried  out  by  a  competent  crew  member,  but  which  are  often  the  first  duties  to  be 
shed  when  workload  is  increased. 

METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  use  of  this  technique  to  evaluate  workload  during  a  specific  phase  of  flight  -  - 
the  approach  to  landing.  It  is  assumed  that  the  aircraft  is  a  passenger  carrying  airliner  configured  for  a  crew  of  2  pilots  but 
possessing  a  seat  on  the  flight  deck  for  a  3rd  crew  member.  The  task  being  assessed  is  the  ability  to  fly  a  standard  ILS  approach 
to  a  foil  stop  landing. 

The  operating  crew  of  two  pilots  and  a  suitably  qualified  observer  occupying  the  3rd  crew  ser  *  form  the  evaluating  team. 
An  Exercise  Controller  co-ordinates  the  exercise,  request  ratings  according  to  a  pre-deteratined  rating  plan  (an  example  of 
such  a  plan  is  shown  in  Figure  2)  end  imposes  systems  failures  when  demanded  by  the  evaluation  programme.  The  following 
instrumentation  would  be  appropriate  to  an  evaluation  of  this  kind. 

1  A  data  display  and  storage  system  should  be  installed  to  record  the  rating  scores  and  heart  rate.  Instantaneous  display 
of  data  ahoqid  be  available,  together  with  hard-copy  print  out 

2  A  two  camera  video  system  should  be  installed  —  one  camera  to  view  the  main  panel  instruments  and  centre  console 
and  the  other  to  view  the  overhead  panel  A  split  picture  giving  views  from  both  cameras  should  be  available.  The  display 
format  should  be  controlled  from  the  exercise  control  position.  A  video  recording  should  be  available  for  examination 
post-flight  to  resolve  any  conflictions  in  the  data. 

3  An  exercise  control  position  should  be  installed  in  the  cabin  of  the  aircraft  continuing  a  video  display  of  the  cockpit,  a 
console  for  the  video  system,  and  the  rating  score  system.  A  communications  point  should  be  provided. 

4  Rating  score  pads  must  to  provided  for  each  pilot  A  suitable  position  for  them  would  be  the  centre  of  control  wheel. 
Individual  push-button  electros  must  be  available  for  each  rating  number  (1-10)  and  a  caned  button  must  be  provided.  A 
light  an  each  ped  should  illuminate  when  a  rating  has  been  requested  and  extinguish  when  the  rating  is  given  (the  primary 
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Mtings  Mill  be  requested  at  the  foil  owing  events: 

1.  Intercepting  the  glldepeth 

2.  Overhead  the  Outer  Marker 

3.  1000  ft  above  touchdown 

4.  400  ft  above  touchdown 

5.  On  the  runway  -  decelerating  through  80  kts 

6.  Turning  off  the  runway 

Fig.2  Workload  rating  plan  for  evaluation  of  workload  on  final  approach 


means  of  calling  for  a  rating  isby  verbal  command  over  the  aircraft  intercommunications  system).  The  observer  should  be 
provided  with  two  score  pads  —  one  for  each  pilot 

5  Plug  points  must  be  provided  at  pilot's  seat  to  transmit  heart-rate  signals  to  the  data  system. 

The  subject  pilots  fly  the  aircraft  in  accordance  with  standard  operating  procedures  maintaining  a  constant  awareness  of 
their  spare  capacity  in  accordance  with  the  established  guidelines.  The  observer  monitors  their  actions  and  maintains  his  own 
assessment  of  their  workload.  At  the  appropriate  point  on  the  flight  path,  the  Exercise  Controller  requests  a  rating.  The  pilots 
and  the  observer  give  their  response  on  their  score  pad.  The  Exercise  Controller  confirms  that  4  score  have  been  received.  The 
lights  on  the  score  pads  are  available  to  the  pilots  and  the  observer  for  them  to  confirm  if  they  have  responded.  No  other  tasks 
are  required  of  the  evaluating  team. 

The  data  —  heart-rate  and  rating  scores  —  are  recorded  automatically  for  future  analysis. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  RESULTS 

The  first  analysis  of  the  results  should  include  a  correlation  of  all  ratings  that  stand  out  from  the  general  scale  with  other 
available  data.  Th's  would  include  subjective  data  from  other  sources  and  objective  data  such  as  the  hnart-rate  pertaining  at  the 
time.  A  comparison  between  the  pilot’s  own  rating  and  the  observer’s  rating  for  him  is  particularly  useful,  and  the  time  taken  to 
respond  to  the  call  for  a  rating  should  be  considered.  This  first  analysis  should  eliminate  any  ratings  that  are  obvious  selection 
errors  and  could  attribute  instances  of  high  workload  to  particular  problems  such  as  weather,  ATC,  or  simulated  system 
failures. 

A  second  and  simple  use  of  the  ratings  is  to  merely  examine  a  graphical  plot  and  note  the  predominance  of  particular 
scores.  But  in  this  context,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  distinction  between  satisfactory  and  acceptable  on  the  rating  scale.  The 
scale  was  primarily  designed  for  use  in  aviation  flight  research,  although  the  concept  of  spare  capacity  appears  to  be  ideal  for 
workload  certification.  However,  the  workload  description  for  a  score  of  4  describes  a  situation  that  is  satisfactory  for  multi¬ 
crew  aircraft  operating  in  a  high  workload  environment  where  it  is  normal  practice  to  allocate  priorities  and  to  time-share 
between  tasks.  Thus,  a  satisfactory  workload  is  not  only  demonstrated  by  all  ratings  foiling  in  the  range  1  to  3,  but  also  when  the 
mean  workload  is  in  that  range,  with  some  deviations  into  the  acceptable  bracket 

A  more  sophisticated  use  of  the  ratings  is  to  compare  homogenous  blocks  of  aggregate  ratings  and  histograms  can  be  used 
for  this.  The  following  comparisons  are  suggested: 

1  Comparison  of  a  pilot’s  ratings  with  those  given  for  him  by  the  observer.  (An  example  is  shown  in  Figure  3). 

2  Comparison  of  individual  pilot  's  ratings.  This,  combined  with  1 ,  can  be  used  to  prove  a  lack  of  bias  within  the  results  or 
to  correct  for  it  (An  example  is  shown  in  Figure  4). 

3  Comparison  of  a  pilot's  ratings  for  normal  flights  with  those  for  Sights  when  simulated  failures  are  included. 

4  Comparison  of  ratings  for  Captains  with  those  for  First  Officers  to  establish  the  balance  of  workload  within  the  flight 
deck.  (Am  example  is  shown  in  Figure  5). 

A  statistical  analysis  of  the  ratings  involving  the  calculation  of  a  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  each  subject  is 
considered  to  be  inappropriate  because  it  could  reproduce  a  mean  rating  that  is  not  an  integer  end  a  deviation  that  is  a  fraction 
of  a  rating  score.  Both  am  meaningless  in  the  context  of  the  rating  sole,  and  it  is  considered  that  an  overall  view  of  the 
accumulated  ratings  obtained  from  graphical  repieeentation  or  by  means  of  histograms  is  the  only  valid  interpretation  of  the 
results. 

The  final  correlation  of  the  ratings  is  with  heart-rate  (1 0>  The  following  observations  on  the  use  of  heart-rate  data  in  the 
assessment  of  pilot  workload  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  BAe  146  evaluation: 
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1  PBofa  heart-rate  level*  tend  to  augment  their  rating*  of  workload;  in  particular,  there  ihould  be  no  significant 
disagreement*  between  the  two.  Some  minor  difference*  may  cocur-when  rating*  are  given  without  considering  the 
aweklond  dating  the  preceding  30  aea. 

2  Examination  of  the  heart-rate  plots  ihould  reveal  evidence  of  unduly  Ugh  level*  of  workload.  An  overall  increase  in 
heart-rate  would  niggrit  stress  from  time  pre*sure  or  pacing  whereas  a  decrease  in  the  heart-rate  variability  (sinus 
arrhythmia)  would  indicate  increased  mental  activity. 

3  A  comparison  of  heart-rale  levels  recorded  at  various  times  during  the  working  day  would  indicate  whether  workload 
was  influenced  by  fatigue. 

PROBLEMS  IN  USING  SUBJECTIVE  RATING  SCALES 

It  is  worth  noting  the  following  problems  which  were  experienced  during  the  application  of  this  technique  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  BAe  144. 

Subjective  rating  scores  are  very  idiosyncratic.  We  evolved  criteria  for  the  use  of  the  rating  scale  in  an  attempt  to  remove 
individual  variations  in  approach  to  the  rating  —  but  net  everyone  follows  the  criteria.  For  example  one  observer  commented 
that  the  rating  system  did  not  reflect  task  sharing,  indicating  that  he  had  not  understood  the  criteria  that  asked  for  workload  to 
be  related  to  the  previous  30  seconds. 

One  would  expect  the  observers’  scores  to  be  generally  lower  than  the  pilots'  own  scores  —  since  ment*l  workload  will  not 
be  apparent  to  *n  observer.  However,  the  above  relationship  was  completely  reversed  for  two  pilots,  whilst  one  pilot  scored  a 
mean  almost  identical  to  the  observer.  One  would  also  expect  the  workload  to  increase  with  the  difficulty  of  the  task  ie  when 
coping  with  in-flight  failures  and  dispatch  with  inoperative  equipment.  But,  in  the  event,  no  change  occurred  for  five  pilot’s. 
This  can  be  explained  by  increased  familiarity  with  the  ATC  environment  counter  balancing  increased  difficulty  in  the  task. 
However  one  pilot’s  ratings  actually  reduced  as  the  exercise  progressed  and  one  must  then  suspect  a  change  in  his  own  datum 
albeit  only  by  one  point  in  nine. 

Unfamiliarity  of  the  pilot  with  the  aircraft  can  affect  the  results.  One  observer  commented  that  one  incident  where  a  First 
Officer  was  experiencing  a  high  workload  was  obviously  due  to  the  pilot's  unfamiliarity  with  the  aircraft  O.eriaid  over 
everything  else,  there  always  exists  a  difficulty  in  being  consistent  when  asked  for  instantaneous  decisions,  and  this  is  bound  to 
introduce  some  scatter  in  the  results.  And  there  is  the  problem  of  exercise  artificially.  How  do  you  rite  workload  for  an 
emergency  situation  that  would  normally  demand  an  emergency  call  and  special  treatment  from  ATC  when  the  pilot  has  to 
handle  the  simulated  emergency  and  conform  to  normal  ATC?  But  the  main  problem  is  that  of  bias  in  the  subjects.  We  used 
impartial  pilots  as  a  form  of  bias  control  and  we  obtained  reasonable  correlation  between  their  scores  and  the  scores  of  the  BAe 
pilots. 

Finally,  these  problems  reflect  the  difficulty  in  using  subjective  assessment  as  an  absolute  measure.  However,  with 
meticulous  cross-references  between  the  rating  scales  and  correlation  with  other  data  such  as  heart-rate,  a  valid  overall  picture 
of  the  workload  experienced  in  flight  can  be  drawn.  But  the  problems  will  be  exacerbated  if  a  discontinuity  is  introduced  as  will 
occur  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  compare  difference  aircraft  or  different  environments  without  the  teams  of  participants 
remaining  identical  throughout  all  phases  of  the  evaluation. 
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CHAPTER  11 


MEASUREMENT  OF  AIRCREW  WORKLOAD  DURING  LOW-LEVEL  FLIGHT 
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A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  IN-FLIGHT  AND  POST  FLIGHT  ASSESSMENT  METHODS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  operational  evaluation  of  modem  military  combat  aircraft  requires  aircrew  to  operate  and  monitor  complex  systems 
whilst  flying  at  ultra  low-level,  often  at  night  in  poor  weather  and  in  hilly  terrain. 

In  this  demanding  environment,  the  development  of  crew  cooperation  procedures  and  the  integration  of  these  with  new 
tactical  manoeuvres  has  pushed  aircrew  to  the  limit  of  human  performance.  The  continuing  development  of  sensors,  weapons 
and  flight  control  systems  will  place  even  higher  demands  on  aircrew  in  the  coming  years  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
development  of  practical  and  rdiable  methods  for  monitoring  cockpit  workload  is  a  high  priority.  __  ^  | 

LOW  LEVEL  FLIGHT  TRIALS 

During  recent  flight  trials  of  an  advanced  combat  aircraft  with  a  two-man  crew,  a  combination  of  heartrate  recordings  and 
in-flight  workload  ratings  provided  measurements  of  workload  during  critical  low  level  manoeuvres.  The  physiological 
recordings  provided  detailed  continuous  data  which  were  useful  in  identifying  short  duration  increases  in  workload  and  also 
gave  some  indication  of  the  differences  between  mental  concentration  and  psychomotor  activity  (1).  The  subjective 
assessments  were  made  for  critical  flight  manoeuvres  and  represented  a  summary  of  the  workload  for  a  particular  phase  of 
flight  As  such  these  assessments  proved  to  be  useful  in  identifying  the  absolute,  perceived,  workload  and  for  making 
comparisons  between  different  aircrew  performing  the  same  task. 

However,  as  flights  were  made  at  lower  flight  levels  and  over  difficult  terrain  at  night  or  in  poor  weather,  it  was  thought  that 
the  aircrew  would  not  be  able  to  make  in-flight  workload  assessments.  In  anticipation  of  this  potential  problem  a  method  was 
devised  for  obtaining  accurate  workload  assessments  during  the  post-flight  debrief. 

Despite  initial  doubts,  the  aircrew  were  able  to  give  in-flight  assessments  even  in  the  most  demanding  environments.  As  a 
result,  the  technique  developed  for  these  low  level  trials  provided  data  from  both  in-flight  and  post-flight  assessments. 
Although  there  are  many  recommended  techniques  for  assessing  workload,  there  L  little  published  data  from  flight  trials  and 
even  less  which  compares  the  different  methods  (2)  The  trials  described  below  created  the  opportunity  for  such  a  direct 
comparison. 


IN-FLIGHT  WORKLOAD  ASSESSMENT 

An  aircraft  mission  profile  was  developed  which  continued  10  elements  of  low-level  flight  which  were  of  operational 
interest  f  r  the  sake  of  simplicity,  these  tasks  will  be  referred  to  as  elements  A  to  J.  The  trials  were  designed  to  assess  workload 
&nd  develop  crew  cooperation  procedures  during  terrain  following  flight  in  a  modem  two-man  combat  aircraft. 

The  method  chosen  for  the  in-flight  assessment  of  workload  was  an  adaptation  of  the  Cooper-Harper  rating  scale  (3).  The 
method  was  pioneered  by  Roscoe  and  ElUs  '4)  (3)  at  the  Royal  aircraft  Establishment  at  Bedford  and  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  ‘Bedford  Scale'.  The  technique  rehes  on  aircrew  making  a  subjective  judgement  about  their  workload  using  the 
hierarchical  decision  tree  and  rating  scale  shown  below.  It  was  found  that  aircrew  understood  tbe  scaie  readily  and  whilst  it  was 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  all  circumstances  it  was  easy  to  remember  and  small  enough  to  be  carried  on  the  flying  suit 
kneepad.  (See  Figure  1,  Chapter  10.) 

Before  each  sortie,  the  aircrew  were  rehearsed  in  the  definitions  of  the  scale  so  that  it  would  be  more  easily  recalled  during 
the  flight  In  addition,  a  copy  of  the  scale  was  attached  to  the  flying  suit  kneepad  so  that  it  could  be  referred  to  if  necessary. 

Independent  assessments  An  important  requirement  of  the  trials  was  to  obtain  assessments  which  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
independent  In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  navigator  was  required  to  record  his  own  assc  ssment  before  asking  the  pilot  to  rate  the 
workload  in  the  front  cockpit  it  was  found  that  the  navigator  was  always  able  to  perform  this  task  without  degrading  his  primary 
duties  whereas  the  pilot  was  often  unable  to  write  notes. 

A  cockpit  voice  recorder  was  also  used  and  this  provided  additional  and  useful  information.  The  tapes  often  provided  the 
key  to  otherwise  unexplained  rises  in  heartrate  and  also  acted  as  a  record  of  crew  commentary  which  was  useful  in  developing 
more  effective  cooperation  procedures. 


‘Present  address:  ACCC  Studies  Branch  Information  Systems  Division,  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe  Technical  Centre, 
PO  Box  174,  The  Hague,  The  Netherlands 
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Results  of  in-flight  workload  assessments  Two  crews,  each  comprising  a  pilot  and  a  navigator,  took  part  in  the  flight  trials. 
Each  crew  flew  a  specified  route  both  in  day  time  and  at  night  on  separate  days.  The  route  was  designed  to  contain  10  key 
mission  elements,  A  to  J,  which  were  of  operational  interest  and  each  element  was  assessed  using  the  'Bedford  Scale’  described 
above. 

The  results  of  the  trials  are  summarised  in  graphical  form  as  Figures  1  and  2  below. 


FIG.  1 
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POST-FUGHT  WORKLOAD  ASSESSMENT 

The  use  of  assessment  techniques  which  require  aircrew  to  make  judgements  during  flight  necessarily  means  that  some 
attention  is  diverted  from  the  primary  task,  even  though  this  may  be  for  a  very  small  period  of  time.  This  concern  stimulated  the 
search  for  a  post-flight  workload  assessment  technique  which  would  give  equivalent  ratings  for  the  phases  of  flight  under 
consideration. 
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The  ‘Bedford  Sctte’  (*)  (5),  which  had  proved  to  be  useful  for  in-flight  assessments  wii  found  to  be  an  inappropriate  tool 
for  use  during  the  post-flight  debrief.  The  primary  reason  for  thil  stems  from  the  Ducting  that  when  rtdngi  are  nude  after  flight, 
aircrew  find  treat  difficulty  in  reconstructing  the  complex  eventi  of  ewch  Sight  element  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  certain  of  their 
response.  WhstU  possible,  however,  is  for  aircrew  to  make  a  relative  woricload  comparison  between  «ny  two  dements.  Baaed 
on  this  finding,  a  method  was  devised  which  reduced  the  assessment  task  to  the  level  of  pairwise  comparisons  and  yet  which 
enabled  the  investigator  to  reconstruct  the  sortie  workload  from  these  result*. 

The  method  chosen  for  this  task  was  based  on  the  Analytical  Hierarch  Process  reported  by  Saaty  (6).  This  method  is  used 
to  analyse  pairwise  cnmpariatms  made  from  subjective  ratings  and  avoids  the  problems  associated  with  absolute  rating  scales 
which  have  limited  use  in  apost-ffight  context 

The  trial  consisted  of  10  flight  dements  which  were  to  be  assessed.  Taking  each  possible  pair  of  elements  in  turn  as 
described  below,  the  aircrew  were  isked  to  assess  which  was  higher  in  workload  and,  unless  they  were  equivalent,  by  how 
much.  A  five  point  scale  was  chosen  to  describe  the  relative  workload  as  shown  in  Table  1  below. 

TABLE  1  RELATIVE  WORKLOAD  ASSESSMENT  SCALE 

1  EQUAL  WORKLOAD 

2  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER  WORKLOAD 

3  MODERATELY  HIGHER  WORKLOAD 

4  VERY  MUCH  HIGHER  WORKLOAD 

5  EXTREMELY  HIGH  RELATIVE  WORKLOAD 

The  Saaty  Method  As  the  trial  sortie  contained  10  elements  which  were  to  be  assessed,  a  clear  and  concise  method  of 
presenting  ah  possible  combinations  of  pain  of  elements  is  as  a  matrix;  in  this  case  a  10  x  10  matrix.  The  matrix  is  symmetrical 
about  the  diagonal  line  aa  shown  below  with  45  unique  combinations  in  the  half  matrix. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  when  V  alternatives  are  to  be  compared,  the  number  of  comparisons  is  to(n— 1).  Although  each 
assessment  is  an  easy  procedure,  when  there  are  a  large  number  of  elements  the  number  of  pairs  can  be  very  Urge.) 

EXAMPLE  OF  THE  POST-FLIGHT  DEBRIEFING  METHOD  OF  WORKLOAD  ASSESSMENT 

The  foDc  wing  example  of  the  use  the  post-flight  debriefing  method  for  workload  assessment  is  given  as  an  illustration  of 
how  the  technique  can  be  applied  in  practice. 

For  a  matrix  of  4  elements,  as  shown  in  Table  2  below,  each  pair  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  matrix  is  assessed  using  the 
relative  workload  scale  in  Table  1  above.  The  element  on  the  vertical  scale  is  compared  with  the  dement  on  the  horizontal  scale: 
if  the  element  on  tbe  vertical  scale  is  the  higher  in  workload,  a  positive  number  is  entered.  When  the  element  oo  the  vertical  scale 
is  lower  in  workload  the  number  entered  is  the  reciprocal. 

TABLE  2  EXAMPLE  OF  A  4  X  4  MATRIX  AS  COMPLETED  DURING  POST-FLIGHT  DEBRIEF 

SORTIE  ELEMENT 

A  B  C  D 

A  1 

SORTIE  B  2  1 

ELEMENT  C  3  1/2  1 

D  2  1  4  1 

In  the  example  in  Table  2,  element  'B'  is  rated  as  a  ‘2’  compared  to  element  A’;  this  means  that  B  had  a  slightly  higher 
workload  than  A.  The  comparison  between  dements  'C  and  •*/  resulted  in  an  assessment  of  }  which  indicates  that  C  had  a 
slightly  lower  workload  thin  B. 

Once  the  aircrew  had  completed  the  lower  triangular  matrix,  it  is  a  simple  procedure  to  fill  in  the  upper  triangular  matiix 
as  the  reciprocal  values.  The  matrix  at  Tible  2  then  becomes  the  completed  matrix  as  shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3  EXAMPLE  OF  4  X  4  MATRIX  AFTER  COMPLETION  BY  ANALYST 

SORTIE 

A  B  C  D 

A  1  1/2  1/3  1/2 

SORTIE  B  2  1  2  1 

ELEMENT  C  3  1/2  1  1/4 

D  2  2  4  1 

The  analysis  of  the  matrix  would  normally  require  complex  algebra  which  is  better  undertaken  using  a  micro-computer 
program.  The  technique  is  described  by  Saaty  (6)  and  a  simple  computer  program  is  reported  by  this  author  (7).  However,  a 
simpler,  and  broadly  comparable  reauh  can  be  obtained  using  the  following  method: 

a.  Given  the  matrixoC4x  4  dements  as  shown  above,  the  aircrew  complete*  the  lower  triangular  matrix  to  give  the  remits 
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as  ihownin  Table  3  tort  the  analyst  then  completes  the  matrix  to  thst  the  upper  triangular  matrix  is  the  reciprocal  cf  the 
lower  hail  The  result  is  now  la  shown  in  Table  3. 

b.  From  the  completed  matrix,  product  of  the  numbers  in  each  row  it  calculated. 

c.  lb#  nth  root  of  the  product  is  computed  when  n  is  the  number  of  elements  in  the  matrix:  in  this  cample  the  4th  too*  it 
taken. 

&  The  roots  are  then  summed  to  give  a  total 

e.  Each  product  root,  from  c,is  then  divided  by  the  summed  total  of  product  root*  to  give  a  weighted  product The  sum  of 
all  weighted  products  will  that  xum  to  unity. 

A  walked  example  from  the  matrix  at  Table  3  is  shown  below. 

TABLE  4  EXAMPLE  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  4X4  MATRIX 

SORTIE  ELEMENT  PRODUCT  ROOT  WEIGHT 


SORTIE 

A 

B 

C 

D 

ELEMENT 

A 

1 

1/2 

1/3 

1/2 

0.008 

0.3  . 

0.72 

B 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1.414 

0.338 

C 

3 

1/2 

1 

1/4 

0.375 

0.782 

0.187 

D 

2 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1.682 

0.403 

Sum  of  roots  — 

4.1778 

1.000 

The  results  from  this  method  give  a  comparable  solution  to  the  more  complex  procedures  described  by  Saaty  (6)  and  this 
has  the  advantage  of  rapid  analysis  and  feedback  of  results. 

CONSENSUS  METHOD  OF  COMBINING  WORKLOAD  RATINGS  FRC  M  THE  POST-FLIGHT  METHOD 

When  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the  results  of  two  or  mote  subjects,  the  v/cightings  can  be  averaged  using  the  consensus 
method  described  below. 

As  an  example  of  the  consensus  method,  the  weights  of  five  subjects  is  taken  for  4  sortie  dements  A  to  D.  Having 
calculated  the  weights  as  described  above,  the  results  are  placed  in  a  table  as  shown  in  Table  3. 


TABLE  S  CONSENSUS  METHOD  FOR  COMBINING  WORKLOAD  WEIGHTS 

SUBJECTS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

0.58 

029 

0.28 

0.23 

0.58 

SORTIE 

B 

0.09 

0.10 

0.05 

0.07 

0.04 

ELEMENTS 

C 

0.29 

0.56 

0.60 

0.63 

0.29 

D 

0.04 

0.05 

0.07 

0.07 

0.09 

COLUMN 

TOTALS 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

LOO 

Having  completed  the  table  as  shown  above,  the  rows  are  now  rearranged  in  ascending  order  of  weights  to  produce  a  new 
table  as  shown  below  at  Table  6. 


TABLE  6  CONSENSUS  METHOD  OF  COMBINING  WORKLOAD  WEIGHTS 


SORTIE 

0.23 

0.28 

0.29 

0.58 

0.58 

ELEMENTS 

0.04 

0.05 

0.07 

0.09 

0.10 

0.29 

0.29 

0.56 

0.60 

0.63 

COLUMN 

0.04 

0.05 

0.07 

0.07 

0.09 

TOTALS 

0.60 

0.67 

0.99 

1.34 

1.40 

Now,  by  interpolation  between  the  2  columns  whose  totals  are  astride  unity,  a  new  set  of  weights  is  computed  which  sum 
to  unity.  In  the  above  example,  columns  3  and  4  staddle  unity  and  interpolated  weights  which  sum  to  unity  are  computed  as 
below: 

A  0.30 

B  0.07 

C  0.56 

D  0.07 

TOTAL  1.00 

Results  of  the  post-flight  workload  assessments  The  results  of  the  post-flight  assessments  of  relative  workload  using  the 
method  described  above  are  summarised  in  graphical  fot  m  in  Figures  3  and  4  below. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  paper  report*  the  retuh*  of  acomparative  study  of  the  uae  of  in-flight  end  pod-flight  methods  of  subjective  workload 
mmmmnt*  In  e  modern  mtikaiy  combat  aircraft  The  ataeatacota  ewe  made  during  e  demanding  low-level  flight  taik  which 

wasundertaken  to  araata  workload  and  define  crew  cooperation  proccdurce  for  pilots  and  navigators  during  terrain  following 
»-«-• 

n§DC 

The  in-flight  workload  assessments  were  made  using  e  modified  verrion  of  the  Cooper-Harper  scale  which  is  referred  to 
as  the  'Bedford  Scale'  (4)  (5).  Post-flight  ratings  were  made  using  a  method  of  pairwise  comparisons  based  on  a  method 
reported  by  Saaty  (S). 

Other  measure,  including  physiological  teconfings  and  voice  tapes  were  also  taken  during  the  trials  to  provide  additional 

data. 

From  the  results  of  the  trials,  it  was  found  that  both  methods  of  subjective  workload  assessment  produced  similar  results 
and  a  rank -order  analysis  gave  high  correlations. 

The  use  of  the  ‘Bedford  Scale'  was  found  to  be  easily  understood  and  gained  ready  acceptance  from  the  aircrew  on  the 
triaL  Despite  initial  doubts,  it  was  found  that  both  pilots  and  navigators  were  able  to  give  assessments  of  workload  during  flight, 
based  on  the  scale,  even  under  the  most  demanding  Sight  conditions.  By  adopting  a  technique  whereby  the  pilot  passed  his 
rating  to  the  navigator  over  the  intercom,  the  assessment  task  did  not  interfere  significantly  with  the  primary  task.  In  single  seat 
operations,  however,  the  use  of  a  rating  scale  during  flight  may  be  more  problematical  because  although  a  vote*,  -oe  could  be 
used  to  record  the  pilot's  rating,  there  would  not  be  a  second  crew  member  to  ask  for  an  assessment — an  essential ;  equirement 
during  the  trials  reported  in  this  paper. 

Using  an  adaptation  of  the  pairwise  method  of  comparisons  reported  by  Saaty,  a  post  flight  workload  rating  system  was 
devised  which  was  found  to  be  easy  and  quick  to  administer.  An  analysis  technique  was  also  devised  which  produced  results 
without  the  need  for  sophisticated  computing  power.  This  technique  was  found  to  give  relative  workload  assessments  which 
could  be  compared  to  the  in-flight  ratings  and  it  is  proposed  that  this  method  could  be  used  in  circumstances  where  in-flight 
assessments  are  not  possible. 

Hie  results  reported  in  the  flight  trials  described  above  are  based  on  limited  data  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  draw  firm 
conclusions  from  this  initial  evidence.  However,  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  cause  for  continuing  with  both  methods  of 
assessment  as  they  appear  to  produce  comparable  data  and  give  greater  flexibility  to  the  research  scientist.  The  'Bedford  Scale’ 
has  proved  to  be  a  practical  solution  to  in-flight  workload  measurement  even  during  the  most  demanding  tasks.  However,  for 
single-seat  operations  the  post-flight  method  may  prove  to  be  the  only  alternative. 

Now:  The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  advice  and  guidance  of  Dr  Alin  Roscoe  of  Britannia  Airways  and  Peter  Haysman 
of  the  Royal  Ordinance  Future  Systems  Group  in  the  development  of  the  methods  reported  in  this  paper. 
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f  APPLICATION  OT THE  WORKLOAD  MEASUREMENT  TECHNIQUES  TO  A  RECCE/ATT ACE  TASK  TO*  FAST 

JET  AIRCRAFT  (SINGLE  PILOT) 

hypothetic*]  Ram/ Attack  lack  tor  teat  jet  aircraft  hai  been  cboaen  to  illustrate  the  ipphcatk-n  of  the  workload 


The  choice  of  workload  measurement  technique  depend*  both  on  the  teak  and  on  the  puipoee  tor  which  the  task  is  being 
attested. 

1  Task  constraints  For  (ingle  net  operations,  the  main  constraint*  win  be  those  of  limited  space  (for  stowing 
recording  equipment)  end  the  unavailability  of  prompting  sort  note  taking  by  another  crew  member. 

2  Study  requirements  The  purpose  for  which  workload  it  being  es»e(«ed  win  have  an  overriding  impact  on  the  choice 
of  measurement  techniques  and  on  the  way  in  which  the  task  is  subdivided  into  elements.  At  an  example  of  a  suggested 
method,  it  will  be  assumed  that  an  investigation  is  being  conducted  into  the  task  loading  of  the  operational  procedures 
of  a  single  seat  pilot  during  the  ingress,  weapon  release  and  egress  from  a  target 

WORKLOAD  MEASUREMENT  METHODS 

The  Recce/Attack  task  in  a  single  seat  aircraft  is  a  high  workload  procedure  which  contains  many  individual  elements. 
Some  of  the  dements  are  very  short  in  duration  and  are  preceded  and/or  followed  by  other  Ugh  workload  elements.  For  this 
type  of  task,  it  would  not  be  possible  or  desirable  to  require  subjective  ratings  for  all  elements.  Equally,  physiological 
recordings  in  isolation  from  such  ratings  are  difficult  to  interpret  A  combination  of  techniques  seems  to  offer  the  best  solution 
in  this  case  and  the  following  technique  is  proposed: 

1  Physiological  measurement 

Heartrate  recording  through  the  task  would  give  a  continuous  record  of  events  and  provide  data  for  all  individual  items  of 
the  task.  The  sire  constraints  of  the  cockpit  and  the  flying  clothing  worn  by  the  pilot  would  constrain  the  choice  of 
equipment  although  there  are  small  recorders  available,  such  as  the  Oxford  Instruments  ‘Medilog’,  which  can  be  carried  in 
a  flying  suit  pocket 

2  Cockpit  Voice  Recordings 

Not  all  aircraft  are  fitted  with  a  cockpit  voice  recorder,  but  where  this  is  available,  it  is  useftd  in  three  ways.  Firstly,  it 
provides  a  means  of  identifying  the  timing  of  key  tasks  which  can  then  be  related  to  the  continuous  heartrate  recordings. 
Secondly,  it  can  be  used  as  a  verbal  notebook — uniting  may  be  impossible  during  the  task  under  investigation  and  a  verbal 
record  may  be  the  only  way  to  obtain  ratings  during  flight  Finally,  the  voice  recording  can  provide  additional  evidence  of 
workload  and,  although  it  is  not  suggested  that  voice  stress  analysis  should  be  used  in  this  context  this  often  prompts  the 
researcher  to  look  more  closely  at  specific  elements  of  the  task.  The  recording  can  also  be  used  to  help  the  pilot  to  recall 
the  task  during  the  post  flight  debrief. 

3  Subjective  ratings 

Subjective  ratings  can  be  used  to  give  estimates  of  perceived  absolute  or  relative  workload.  Absolute  subjective  ratings  are 
best  obtained  from  ratings  made  during  the  flight  whereas  relative  ratings  are  obtained  during  the  post-flight  debrief.  The 
techniques  suggested  for  obtaining  subjective  ratings  for  this  task  are  as  follows: 

3.1  fn^/lfefamiingr  The  modified  version  of  the  Cooper-Harper  Scale  which  is  referred  to  as  the ‘Bedford  Scale’ is  the 
preferred  method  of  in-flight  rating.  It  is  a  scale  which  has  been  validated  in  a  wide  number  of  trials  and  with  many 
different  aircraft  types  and  has  been  shown  to  be  usable  during  low-level  flight  and  under  extremely  high  woridottd 
conditions  (see  above  report  by  this  author).  The  single  seat  task  presents  two  particular  problems  for  the  use  of  this 
technique.  Firstly,  the  task  can  tuns  too  many  individual  elements  for  the  pilot  to  rate  and  many  are  of  extremely  short 
duration  and  occur  at  a  time  when  distraction  of  rating  would  be  unacceptable.  Secondly,  the  single  seat  pilot  does  not 
have  a  crew  member  to  prompt  him  when  a  rating  is  due  or  to  refresh  his  memory  if  he  cannot  recall  the  exact  definitions  of 
the  scale.  In  order  to  overcome  these  constraints  it  is  suggested  that  the  task  is  divided  into  elements  which  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

3.1.1  They  are  sufficientty  low  in  number  (10  or  less)  that  the  rating  task  willnot  overload  the  plot 

3.1.2  They  represent  elements  which  are  meaningful  and  which  will  provide  the  data  to  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  study. 

SUBDIVISION  Off  THE  TASK  INTO  ELEMENTS 

A  flying  task  can  be  divided  into  dements  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  The  way  in  which  the  task  is  subdivided  will  have 
an  overriding  effect  on  the  data  and  the  cooduskxr  of  the  study  and  great  attention  must  be  given  to  this  from  the  earliest  stages 
In  the  experimental  design. 

In  many  studies,  flying  tasks  are  divided  into  those  elements  which  are  used  for  mission  planning,  ie  take-off,  checks,  cUmb 
etc.  This  may  be  a  valid  procedure  for  some  studies  however,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  accepting  such  a 
danific*tk)ti. 
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By  utint  a  tatk  cUnifi cation  ot  thia  icquential  type,  it  would  be  possible  to  monitor  the  differing  workload  levels 
throughout  a  mission  or  aortic.  However,  if  one  is  interested  in  the  difference  between  psychomotor  and  monitoring  tasks,  it 
may  be  neceswy  to  use  a  totally  different  rlsniflcarion. 

In  addition,  the  method  chosen  for  the  measurement  of  workload  may  constrain  the  choice  of  taxonomy.  In  order  to  be 
compatible  with  the  method  suggested  in  this  article,  for  example,  the  number  of  subjectively  assesseo  elements  would  have  to 
be  kept  to  a  small  enough  number  to  be  used  in  a  matrix  during  the  post-flight  debrief  using  the  ‘Saaty’  method.  In  summary,  the 
subdivision  of  the  task  into  elements  should  meet  the  following  criteria: 

1  The  number  of  elements  should  be  kept  to  10  or  less  to  allow  the  ‘Saaty’  method  to  be  used  during  the  post-flight 
debrief. 

2  The  elements  should  be  meaningful  to  the  subject  (in  this  case  the  pilot)  and  should  provide  the  data  necessary  to 
answer  the  requirements  of  the  study. 

3  The  temporal  spacing  of  the  elements  should  be  such  as  to  permit  in-flight  assessment 

METHOD 

PART  1  -  TASK  SUBDIVISION 

Having  defined  the  data  requirements  for  the  study,  the  Recce/attack  tusk  is  subdivided  into  10  elements,  each  of  which 
will  be  assessed  in  the  air  and  during  the  post-flight  debrief  using  the  ‘Saaty’  method. 

A  possible  subdivision  of  the  task,  which  meets  the  criteria  set  out  above,  would  be: 

ELEMENT  DESCRIPTION 

Element  1  Approach  to  IP.  This  element  includes  all  of  the  subtasks  for  the  3  minute  navigation  leg  to  the  target: 

a.  Checking  slip,  adjusting  speed. 

b.  Weapon  switching  to  final  arming. 

c.  Map  to  ground  tr^ck  check. 

d.  Revision  of  ETA  for  IP  ±3  secs. 

e.  Checks  of  wing  mans  6-o-dock. 

f.  Estimate  s/w  for  weapon  release. 

g.  Set  wind/am  depression  for  attack. 

h.  Ht  fix  to  IP;  update  pressure  alt  or  auto  ht  fix  at  IP  (IN  AS). 

i.  Set  or  confirm  next  heading. 

Element  2  Acquire  IP  visually.  , 

Element  3  IP  to  pufl-up.  All  tasks  within  this  leg  should  be  assessed  together. 

Element  4  Acquire  target  visually. 

Element  3  Attack  manoeuvre,  to  include  the  following  items: 

a.  Top  at  ht  required  for  dive  angle. 

b.  Check  speed/ power, 

c.  Sight/bomb  fail  line  on  tgt 

d.  Final  arming  switch  (peace  time). 

e.  Start  camera  if  not  auto. 

f.  Phase  change  if  IN  AS  equipped. 

Element  6  Weapon  release,  including  final  tgt  tracking. 

Element  7  Recover  from  dive. 

Element  8  Defensive  manoeuvres. 

Element  9  Egress,  including  switches  safe  and  track  to  next  turning  point 

Element  10  Locate  and  identify  other  aircraft,  switch  off  camera,  regain  HUD  NAV  mode. 

Some  of  the  elements  are  summaries  of  portions  of  the  sorties  while  others  are  individual  times.  Where  several  items  are 
combined,  this  portion  should  be  assessed  at  the  end  of  the  leg  concerned.  The  very  high  workload  portion  of  the  task  will 
dearly  be  during  the  attack  and  weapon  release  phase;  the  number  of  elements  to  be  assessed  during  this  phase  has  been  kept  to 
a  minimum  whilst  still  retaining  the  required  level  of  detail  and  discrimination  in  the  task. 

PART  2  -  EQUIPMENT  PREPARATION 

Before  the  flight,  the  physiological  and  voice  recording  equipment  should  be  checked  and  tested.  If  possible  the  pilot 
should  have  the  optimum  electrode  attachment  points  identified  and  marked  on  his  chest 

The  post-flight  ’Saaty’  matrix  should  be  typed.  The  matrix  for  this  task  would  be  10  x  10  with  each  element  summarised  on 
the  side  of  the  matrix. 


PAST  3— MOWING 


It  ii  araimed  that  the  pilot  will  have  been  consulted  during  the  preparation  ol  the  subtasks  which  are  to  be  assessed. 

However,  during  the  pre-flight  briefing,  these  should  be  reviewed.  The  pilot  thoukl  have  been  given  ample  opportunity  to 
rehearse  the  definitions  of  the  'Bedford’  workload  scale  and  a  copy  should  also  be  attached  to  the  knee  pad. 

The  experimenter  should  give  a  comprehensive  briefing  on  the  entire  aortie  to  include: 

1  Procedures  for  switching  on/off  heartrate  recorden  if  not  used  throughout  the  sortie. 

2  Review  of  aD  assessed  dements  to  include  timing  for  giving  verbal  ratings. 

3  Procedures  for  giving  a  verbal  commentary  which  might  be  useful  during  the  analysis. 

PART  4 -DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

After  die  completion  of  the  sortie,  the  pilot  should  he  asked  to  complete  the  'Saaty’  workload  matrix.  This  task  should  be 
completed  at  soon  as  possible  after  landing  but  should  be  proceeded  by  a  bribing  to  refresh  the  marking  method.  The 
experimenter  should  also  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions  t  cgoi  ding  the  completion  of  the  matrix.  Once  complete,  the  matrix 
should  be  checked  to  ensure  that  it  has  been  correctly  GBed  in. 

The  pilot  should  it,.  .  -briefed  and  notes  taken. 

The  heartrate  recording  and  the  voice  tape  should  be  marked  to  identify  the  flight.  The  ground  crew  should  also  be 
supervised  to  ensure  that  the  Sight  data  recording  (where  appticswe)  is  removed  and  sent  for  analysis.  Where  possible  the 
analogue  heartrate  printout  and  the  flight  data  printout  should  be  on  the  same  scale  so  that  one  can  be  placed  alongside  the 
other. 

The  voice  tape  should  be  transcribed  and  the  workload  ratings  noted.  Where  there  are  missed  ratings  the  pilot  may  be  able 
to  provide  a  rating  retrospectively. 

Tb  .coiled  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  heartrate  recordings  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  brief  article.  The  workload 
ratings  from  ‘Saaty’  method  can  be  analysed  using  the  methc.'  outlined  in  the  paper  above  by  this  author. 

SUMMARY 

Using  a  Recce/Attack  task  as  an  example,  a  method  for  workload  assessment  has  been  proposed.  The  technique  relies  on 
the  of  subjective  ratings  scales  and  physiological  measures  supported  by  voice  recordings  and  flight  data  recordings. 

A  subdivision  of  the  task  has  been  proposed  which  permits  the  use  of  the  ‘Bedford’  scale  during  flight  and  the  ‘Saaty’ 
method  during  the  debrief  The  elements  of  tbc  vorti*  have  been  devised  to  give  the  maximum  discrimination  between  the  key 
portions  of  the  sortie  while  presenting  the  pilot  with  a  practicable  rating  task. 
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CHAPTER  12 


IN-FLIGHT  ASSESSMENT  OF  WORKLOAD  USING  PILOT  RATINGS  AND  HEART  RATE 


AlanHRoscoe 
Britannia  Airways 
Luton,  England 


INTRODUCTION 

s-)hAt  present  the  most  used  and  probably  the  most  reliable  methods  for  assessing  pilot  workload  in  flight  are  based  cm  some 
form  of  subjective  reporting  by  experienced  test  pilots.  Unfortunately,  subjective  opinions  are  susceptible  to  Mas  and  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  and  so  may  occasionally  result  in  false  estimates  of  workload.  For  more  than  fifteen  yean  subjective  reporting 
by.pdots  at  RAE  Bedford  has  been  augmented  by  .  cording  their  heart  rates.  At  first  pilots  described  workload  in  a  relatively 
unstructured  manner  but  the  need  for  some  form  of  rating  scale  was  soon  apparent  After  much  trial  and  error  and  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  practising  test  pilots  s  ten-pcant  rating  scale  using  the  concept  of  spare  capacity  was  developed  (fig  1). 
The  overall  design  is  biued  on  the  Handling  Qualities  Rating  Scale  of  Cooper  and  Harper  (Ualreody  familiar  to  Bedford  test 
pilots  and  sometimes  used  previously,  though  mistakenly,  to  rate  workload, \ 

During  die  last  eight  years  a  number  of  flight  trials  at  Bedford,  indudinglhe  Harrier  ‘ski-jump’  take-off  trial  and  the 
Economical  Category  3  landing  trials,  have  used  pilot  ratings  and  heart  rate  responses  to  assess  workload(3)f^>-^» 


The  rationale  for  using  heart  rate  in  assessing  pilot  workload  is  based  on  the  concept  of  neurological  arousal.  Flying  an 
aeroplane,  especially  during  the  more  difficult  manoeuvres,  requires  the  pilot’s  brain  to  collect,  filter  and  process  information 
quickly,  to  exercise  judgement  and  make  decisions,  and  to  initiate  rapid  and  appropriate  actiomgjBiis  neurological  activity  — 
which  must  fctve  been  essential  for  the  survival  of  primitive  man— is  essociatcd  with  a  state  of  prjparednesssometimes  known 
as  arousal  There  is  evidence  that  increased  arousal  <tp  to  a  moderate  level  enhances  a  person’s  capacity  for  complex  skills;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  relationship  between  performance  and  arousal  can  be  described  by  an  inverted  TT-shapcd  curve 
(5X6).  There  is  also  some  experimental  evidence  that  a  similar  shaped  function  describes  the  relationship  between 
performance  and  task  demands.  In  addition  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  levels  of  arousal  are  determined  by  task 
characteristics  or  demands,  by  how  an  individual  perceives  the  situation,  and  by  how  he  responds  to  his  environment  (7X8).  It  is 
hypothesised  that  a  pilot  is  more  likely  to  produce  an  adequate  —  if  not  optimum  —  level  of  performance  by  matching  his 
arousal  to  the  perceived  demands  or  difficulty  of  the  flight  task.  A  coarse  setting  of  his  arousal  may  be  followed  by  fine  tuning  as 
the  task  develops.  Heart  rate  tends  to  reflect  neurological  arousal  via  activity  in  the  autonomic  nervous  system.  An  appropriate 
definition  of  pilot  workload,  modified  sfightly  from  that  proposed  by  Cooper  and  Harper  in  the  introduction  to  their  Handling 
Qualities  Raring  Scale,  is:  pilot  workload  is  the  integrated  mental  and  physical  effort  required  to  satisfy  the  perceived  demands 
of  a  specified  flight  task.  The  interpretation  of  workload  as  effort  is  one  that  appears  to  agree  with  the  views  of  more  than  80%  of 
military  pilots  and  civil  airline  pilots  (S),  as  well  as  being  consistent  with  the  effect  on  piloting  ability  of  a  number  of  individual 
variables. 


Description  of  the  Technique 

Workload  ratings — It  is  almost  essential  when  using  a  workload  rating  scale  to  specify  the  flight  task  in  reasonably  precise 
terms.  The  workload  being  assessed  should  be  that  involved  in  the  execution  of  the  primary  task.  The  pilot  will  almost  certainly 
be  performing  additional  tasks,  but  the  effort  expended  on  them  must  be  included  ss  part  of  bis  spare  capacity. 

Ratings,  which  should  be  given  in  flight  wherever  possible,  may  be  for  a  complete  flight  task,  for  example,  an  instrument 
approach  and  landing,  or  for  a  sub-task,  such  os  becoming  established  on  the  glide  slope.  On  the  other  hand  an  experimental 
protocol  may  require  regular  ratings  p*  specified  time  intervals  which  might  very  according  to  the  stage  of  flight;  perhaps  being 
more  frequent  during  expected  high  wor’  load  phases  of  flight.  Regular  ratings  of  this  kind  tend  to  be  less  reliable  unless  related 
to  a  particular  flight  task. 

The  rating  scale  is  not  linear  and  probably  lacks  sensitivity  at  the  lower  end;  half  ratings  are  allowed  within  each  decision 
branch  and  tend  to  be  used  frequently.  Originally  it  was  decided  not  to  permit  the  use  of  half  ratings  between  the  decision 
branches  but  the  occasional  difficulty  of  deciding  between  the  last  two  branches,  in  effect  between  ratings  3  and  4,  was  resolved 
by  accepting  a  rating  of  3j 

It  is  important  that  pilots  are  fully  briefed  on  the  scale  to  be  used,  fc  its  final  form  thir  particular  scale  baa  been  generally 
welcomed  by  pilots  who  find  it  relatively  simple  to  use  in  practice,  especially  so  if  the  task  to  be  rated  is  short  and  well  defined. 
Somewhat  surorisingfy,  a  fine  pilots  unfamiliar  with  rating  tx-tmirpix  have  recently  used  the  scale  with  good  effect  in  assessing 
workload  on  Boeing  737  and  767  aircraft  These  favourable  observations  are  probably  due  to  the  use  of  a  definition  of 
wi  '  Joed  accepted  by  pilots  and  to  basing  the  scale  on  the  idea  of  spare  capacity. 

Recording  Heart  Rate  Heart  rate  recording  is  non-in trusive  and  it  is  compatible  with  flight  safety,  pilots  seem  readily  to 
accept  being  “wired  up';  and  the  discrete  nature  erf  the  basic  data  encourages  various  forms  of  analysis.  The  technique  used  to 
record  heart  rates  from  pilots  during  flight  is  bssed  on  the  electrocardiogram  (ECG).  Amplified  ECG  signals,  detected  by 
means  of  two  disposable  electrodes  applied  to  the  pilot’s  dust,  are  recorded  in  analogue  form  on  magnetic  tape  along  with 
speech  (which  might  include  workload  ratings)  and,  where  possible,  other  aircraft  parameters.  In  the  first  instance  the  basic 
signal — the  *R’  wan*  of  the  ECO — is  plotted  out  along  with  heart  rate  in  instantaneous  or  'beat-to-beaf  form  (derfred  from  the 
*R’  waves  by  cardiotscbometer).  Subsequently  mean  rates  for  s  particular  task,  sub-task,  or  time  interval  may  be  calculated 
sccording  to  the  requirements  for  workload  ratings.  Plots  of  mean » oies  for  30  sec  epochs  ate  often  useful  in  demorstrating 


PILOT  WORKLOAD  RATING  SCALE 


(for  a  specified  piloting  talk) 


DtcMoa  Trw  Workload  Description  Ratini 


Fig.1  Pilot  workload  rating  scale 

The  derision-making  process  Is  started  at  the  bottom  left  comer  of  the  ‘decision  tree1* 


*The  workload  being  assessed  is  that  involved  in  the  execution  of  the  primary  task.  The  pilot  will  almost  certainly  be 
performing  additional  tasks,  but  the  effort  expended  oo  them  must  be  included  as  part  of  his  spare  capacity. 


rignttoM  heart  rates  dunce*  by  smoothing  (fig  2  is  an  example).  On  the  other  hand,  best-to-beat  plots  have  the  advantage  ox 
■faorttemchaayt  of  inters 

In  tht  abtrooe  of  any  sfcnjflrcutf  change  in  overall  heart  rate  tho  degroo  of  tinui  arrhythmia  (physiological  heart  rate 
rarisbflltyjroay  be  of  value  in  uresiing  changes  in  mental  workload.  Change*  in  emu  arrhythmia  are  usually  evident  oo  visual 
fasapeetko  of  beat-ti-bext  plot*;  a  mriber  at  techniques  are  avsflsble  for  scoring  timu  arrhythmia  although  none  Mem  to  be 
rehabfe  tad  to  renits  must  be  interpreted  with  caution. 

ftrforfrtance  —  At  workload  and  performance  are  to  a  latfe  extent  interdependent  it  ia  important  when  aaaessing  the 
Conner  to  monitor  the  latter.  In  tome  flights  h  ia  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  record  actual  performance  in  the  air  by  meant  of 
abcnft-ncoaien  or  on  the  ground  by  tioetheodoihm.  Where  this  ia  not  practicable  realistic  performance  Hmiti  should  be 
defined  and  monitored  by  a  flight  oooerver,  by  video  recording,  or  by  the  pilot  himseK. 

Example  *f  using  the  Technique 

A  wetting  pitot  workload  during  a  mutually  Sown  instrument  approach  and  landing  using  a  flight  director  system  in  a 
twin-jet  transport  flown  by  a  crew  of  two  pOots.  (See  Appendix  I  for  details).  The  defined  task  lasts  five  minutes. 

Heart  rates  are  recorded  from  both  pilots  continuously  throughout  Workload  rmtingi  are  requested  from  both  pilots  end 
for  each  pilot  from  an  experienced  flight  observer  seated  on  the  flight  deck  as  follows: 

1.  At  3,000ft  —  starting  the  Anal  descent  onto  the  glide  slope. 

2.  At  1,000ft  QFE —for  glide  slope  acquisition. 

3.  At  100ft  QFE  —  for  final  approach. 

4.  On  deceleration  to  60K  — for  flare  and  touchdown. 

Untoward  events  are  rated  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Performance  is  monitored  by  the  flight  observer.  Mean  heart  rates  for  the 
appropriate  periods  before  the  ratings  are  calculated  and  bracketed  with  the  rating  scores.  The  bcat-to-beat  heart  rate  plot  is 
examined  for  evidence  of  inappropriate  or  sudden  changes  and  also  for  suppression  of  the  sinus  anhythmia.  (Inspection  of 
heart  rate  plots  by  the  pilots  will  oftoi  act  as  an  aide  memoin).  Ambiguities  and  inconsistencies  are  of  particular  interest  and  are 
studied  in  more  detail 

These  data  provide  some  idea  of  workload  levels  but  become  more  valuable  when  compared  with  data  from  the  same 
pilots  recorded  on  other  occarions  when  using  different  techniques  or  systems,  or  when  flown  in  different  weather  conditions. 
For  example,  this  flight  director  approach  may  be  compared  with  an  approach  using  a  different  type  of  flight  director,  with  a 
raw  DLS  approach,  or  with  an  autoland. 

PMalb  and  Uadtathine 

The  technique  described  above  does  not  result  in  the  more  precise  measurements  associated  with  experiments  carried  out 
in  the  controlled  conditions  of  laboratories.  Furthermore,  there  are  a  number  of  important  limitations  and  pitfalls  to  be  aware 
of  when  assessing  levels  of  workload  in  real  flight. 

1.  Ratings  depend  largely  on  the  personal  experience  of  the  pilot  and  do  not  result  in  absolute  values  of  workload, 
comparisons  between  pilots  are,  therefore,  not  valid;  minor  inconsistencies  between  different  pilots  flying  the  same 
aeroplane  should  be  expected. 

2.  In-flight  ratings  may  not  be  possible  when  assessing  workload  in  single-seat  aircraft 

3.  As  the  rating  scale  is  non-linear  statistical  treatment  of  rating  numbers  must  be  treated  with  caudon. 

4.  The  idiosyncratic  nature  of  the  heart  rate  response  precludes  comparison  of  results  derived  from  different  pilots  —  each 
pilot  must  be  used  as  his  own  control  —  unless  large  numbers  of  pilots  are  involved. 

3.  Heart  rate  responses  recorded  during  flight  tasks  involving  increased  physical  effort  or  physical  stressors  such  as  high  ‘g’ 
manoeuvres  must  be  interpreted  with  care. 

6.  Ambiguities  and  inconsistencies  between  a  pilot's  ratings  and  his  heart  rate  responses  are  sometimes  due  to  a  pilot  rating  a 
particular  aspect  of  part  of  a  task  or  epoch  rather  than  the  entire  task  or  period  of  time. 

7.  The  technique  is  most  valuable  when  the  handling  pilot  is  manually  flying  the  aeroplane  during  a  relatively  demanding  task 
or  when  he  is  anticipating  taking  manual  control  at  short  notice.  Both  ratings  and  heart  rate  responses  for  non- flying  pilots 
in  a  purely  monitoring  role  art  lets  valuable,  although  changes  in  beat-to-beat  heart  rate  variability  can  be  most  useful  in 
detecting  changes  in  mental  load. 

6.  Finally,  experience  so  for  suggests  that  results  from  one  pilot  in  five  show  poor  agreement  between  subjective  ratings  and 

heart  rate  responses.  The  reason  for  tH' disagreement  is  not  known  for  certain  but  may  be  due  to  the  failure  ofheart  rate  to 
reflect  accurately  levels  of  central  arousal  in  these  individuals. 
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CHAPTER  13 

THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  WORKLOAD  IN  HELICOPTERS 

by 

Helen  C  Muir  and  Robert  Ehvell 
Applied  Psychology  Unit 
College  of  Aeronautics 
Cranfield  Institute  of  Technology 
Bedford  MK43  OAL,  England 


s  value  of  inflight  assessment  of  pilot  workload  has  been  recognised  by  aviation  researchers  and  designers  for  over  a 
decade  (1)  (2).  Initially  the  subjective  reporting  of  workload  by  experienced  test  pilots  was  based  upon  an  application  of  the 
Handling  Qualities  Rating  Scale  of  Cooper  and  Harper;  ^rThis  subjective  reporting  led  to  the  development  of  rating  scales  for 
the  assessment  of  workload  (4\  These  subjective  techniques  were  later  augmented  by  the  recording  of  physiological  variables 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  indices  of  workload 

In  the  last  decade,  rather  than  restrict  the  assessment  of  workload  in  aviation  to  data  obtained  from  test  pilots,  studies  have 
been  reported  in  which  small  samples  of  professional  pilots  have  been  used,(S^ti^A  more  recent  development  has  been  the 
employment  of  workload  measures  for  exploring  differences  between  pilots  and  to  look  for  correlations  between  these 
measures  and  performance,  and  success  in  training^J^Workload  estimation  has  additionally  been  used  to  assist  in  the 
etgouomic  design  of  systems  including  crew  station  geometry,  and  control  and  display  location — — — 

In  these,  and  other  cases,  die  requirement  to  measure  workload  has  had  a  practical  and  'applied’  character.  It  results  from 
a  need  to  specify  and  predict  the  future  performance  of  the  operator  within  a  system;  to  determine  what  effect  will  result  from 
changes  to  an  existing  system,  or  evaluate  the  consequences  of  entirely  new  procedures  or  technology.  To  this  extent  workload 
is  fundamental  to  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines. 

Although  there  is  broad  agreement  on  the  importance  of  workload,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  wide  range  of  areas  to 
which  the  workload  concept  may  be  applied,  there  is  no  universally  agreed  deBniti  m.  In  any  investigation  in  which  an 
assessment  of  workload  is  to  be  made,  a  definition  will  obviously  be  required  as  a  basis  for  both  briefing  subjects  and 
interpretation  of  the  results.  A  definition  which  is  frequently  used  in  both  aviation  and  other  areas  is  “the  combination  of 
physical  and  mental  effort  required  to  complete  the  task”. 

Workload  concepts  may  in  fact  be  refined  into  •physical’  and  ‘mental’  subsets,  represented  at  extremes  by  the  power 
output  of  manual  workers  to  studies  of  ‘decision  making’  (10).  The  pilot’s  task  is  a  combination  of  the  two,  with  advances  in 
technology  emphasising  the  mental  element,  ie,  monitoring,  anticipating,  decision  making,  the  need  for  the  pilot  to  wrestle  with 
the  flight  controls  is  largely  dated.  However,  for  the  military  pilot  these  same  technological  advances  are  tending  to  degrade  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  performance  is  required,  eg,  increased  g,  thermal  changes,  longer  duration  sorties,  more 
restrictive  (albeit  more  efficient)  protective  assemblies.  Similarly,  the  fir  transport  pilot  encounters  more  sectors  in  a  duty 
period,  or  more  rapid  change  of  time  zone. 

Besides  the  approaches  of  different  disciplines  to  the  investigation  of  workload  in  aviation,  there  are  two  other  conditions, 
which  at  a  fundamental  level,  are  extremely  difficult  to  isolate  from  workload;  these  are  stress  and  fatigue  (10).  The  concepts  if 
not  defined  in  terms  of  one  another,  are  iuiplitiuy  inter-related.  Thus  if  workload  is  defined  in  terms  of  effort  (as  above),  such 
expenditure  cann.-t  be  continued  indefinitely,  hence  fatigue.  Increased  workload  will  therefore  imply  the  faster  onset  of  fatigue. 
In  turn  the  mental  and  physical  concomitants  of  exhaustion  may  be  characterised  as  stress.  Stress  results  from  an  excessive 
demand  on  the  individual. 

Workload  studies  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  current  and  potential  operating  capacity  of  a  system.  It  may  be  that 
the  material  assets  are  fixed,  by  that  re-scheduling,  or  re-rostering  of  crews,  or  re-defining  their  duties  can  allow  greater 
efficiency.  For  the  military,  an  aim  may  be  to  achieve  greater  combat  efficiency,  whilst  in  civil  aviation  it  may  be  to  take  on  extra 
routes  or  services.  Other  objectives,  which  are  not  exclusive  may  include,  increased  reliability,  efficiency  or  safety. 

Thus  workload  assessment  is  frequently  a  component  in  a  programme  with  externally  defined  objectives  which  tends  to 
follow  a  particular  pattern. 

The  stages  which  might  be  required  for  a  programme  of  research,  and  the  reasons  for  their  inclusion  can  best  be  described 
by  reference  to  a  specific  study.  One  study  of  this  nature,  currently  being  conducted  by  the  authors,  is  to  determine  the 
appropriate  allocation  of  tasks  between  two  pilots  manning  an  Army  helicopter.* 

The  research  is  undertaken  in  3  discrete  steps.  These  are  described  below  and  summarised  in  Figure  1. 


STAGE  1:  DEFINITION  OF  PROBLEM  AND  RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 

When  any  programme  of  research  is  required,  prior  to  the  actual  commencement  of  work,  there  is  the  rather  obscure 
phase  of  the  organisation  requiring  the  research  (sponsor)  coming  together  with  the  researchers  (who  may  be  internal  or 
external  to  the  organisation).  Initially  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  organisation  to  recognise  the  true  nature  of  problems  which  may 


*  The  Army  Personnel  Research  Establishment  (UK)  have  commissions!  the  College  of  Aeronautics  at  Cnnfieid  Institute  of  Technology 
to  carry  out  a  programme  of  reMsrch  in  order  to  determine  task  allocation  between  helicopter  pitots  and  to  develop  Standard  Operating 
Procedures. 
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hive  triaeri  over  time  or  be  generated  by  operational  change.  The  organisation  may  not  be  aware  of  the  contribution  human 
factors  research  and  the  benefits  of  rigorously  applied  techniques  can  make  to  re*otving  tuch  changes;  and  confusion  is  likely  to 
exist  about  what  constitutes  an  optimum  resolution. 

The  ideal  cate  is  when  an  organisation  either  recognises  an  existing  problem,  or  foresees  one  in  the  future.  It  is  important 
to  realise  that  the  problem  may  range  in  scale  from  a  high  accident  rate  through  poor  crew  communication,  air  traffic 
procedures,  to  rostering.  The  problem  may  not  only  involve  the  flight  crew.  A  problem  becomes  amenable  to  human  factors 
research,  and  particularly  to  workload  assessment  techniques,  when  there  is  an  involvement  of  people  in  the  process  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  is  the  performance  of  these  people  which  is  the  limiting  factor. 

The  sponsors,  having  identified  a  problem,  accepted  the  need  for  behavioural  analysis,  and  engaged  researchers,  must 
define  their  objectives.  These  are  the  objectives  by  which  a  solution  derived  from  workload  assessment  techniques  may  be 
judged.  Whilst  this  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  validation  of  the  study  (discussed  below),  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
forcing  the  sponsors  to  consider  fully  the  implications  of  their  identification  of  a  problem. 

In  the  helicopter  study  currently  being  undertaken  by  Cranfidd,  as  part  of  Stage  1  it  was  agreed  with  the  Army  Air  Corps 
that  the  primary  objective  of  the  research  would  be  to'detetmine  the  appropriate  allocation  of  tasks  between  two  pilots  manning 
an  Army  helicopter.  This  would  be  derived  by  separately  assigning  flight  and  combat  tasks  to  crew  members.  The  emphasis 
would  be  upon  the  operational  employment  of  the  helicopter.  This  would  be  achieved  by  analysing  crew  workload  during  flight 
and  subsequently  determining  which  crew  member  would  best  perform  which  tasks.  Analysis  of  current  and  projected  mission 
profiles  would  be  undertaken  to  determine  how  these  affect  task  allocation  between  the  crew.  Finally,  Standard  Operating 
Procedures  would  be  drafted. 

The  complexity  of  the  aircrew  task  together  with  the  need  to  reproduce  with  maximum  fidelity  and  conditions  prevailing 
whilst  actually  flying  at  ultra  low  level  meant  that  objective  evaluation  of  aircrew  workload  had  to  be  taken  in  the  air  with 
represent«tive  missions.  The  use  of  simulators  and  non-aircrew  subjects  of  ‘‘equivalent’'  tasks  was  not  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  representative. 

STAGE  2:  REVIEW  OF  THE  DATA  RASE  AND  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  TESTING 
PROGRAMME 

Included  in  the  concept  of  the  Data  Base  are  the  abilities,  skills  and  techniques  of  the  researchers  themselves,  the 
information  that  car  be  derived  from  the  appropriate  academic,  and  organisational  literature,  and  knowledge  that  is  held  within 
the  organisation  itself.  For  instance,  management  may  be  aware  of  a  problem,  but  unclear  about  the  details  of  related  processes, 
these  being  the  province  of  experts. 

This  in  turn  can  contribute  to  the  difficulty  in  identifying  a  problem:  for  instance  when  senior  pilots  are  promoted  into 
management  positions  this  can  occur,  either  because  they  are  cushioned  by  their  status  from  everyday  operations  or  the  system 
has  evolved  subsequently. 

On  the  flight  deck,  the  experts  are  the  instructors  and  training  captains.  Detailed  individual  interviews  with  them  wjll 
increase  the  researchers  understanding  of  how  the  operations  proceed,  and  normally  provide  dear  insight  into  the  scope  of  the 
problem  under  investigation.  The  other  major  source  of  information  will  be  the  ordinary  flight  crews.  For  this  large  group  a 
survey  of  opinion,  by  questionnaire,  is  frequently  the  most  appropriate  method  of  data  collection. 

It  ii  dear  that  the  ways  in  which  the  Data  Base  can  be  refined  are  as  varied  as  the  operations  that  are  under  investigation. 
Also  that  the  depth  of  analysis  required  is  variable,  whilst  the  sources  of  information  that  could  be  consulted.  Greed  from 
constraints  of  time  or  cost,  ure  virtually  unlimited.  The  duration  and  extent  of  this  phase  is  therefore  dependent  upon  the 
research  team's  prior  knowledge.  Ideally,  the  research  team  should  indude  a  psychologist  and  a  pilot. 

In  the  helicopter  study,  this  stage  involved  a  literature  search  and  a  series  of  informal  and  senv-structured  interviews  with 
experts  in  aircrew  training,  tactics,  standards  and  safety  from  the  Unit  which  had  the  requirement  for  the  investigation  and  who 
were  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  missions. 

The  technique  of  semi-structured  interviews  involves  the  use  of  sequentially  structured  general  questions  which  lead  to 
choice  or  branching  questions.  Having  registered  a  preference  in  response  to  a  particular  question  the  interviewee  is  then  asked 
to  describe  the  reasons  for  their  choice.  The  interview  may  be  recorded  on  tape  in  order  that  the  responses  from  all  of  the 
interviewees  may  be  pooled  and  used  to  provide  information  for  subsequent  stages  of  the  research. 

The  importance  of  these  interviews  should  not  be  underestimated  since  without  their  inclusion  assumptions  may  be  made 
regarding  organisation  and  deployment  in  the  operational  unit  based  exclusively  on  the  beliefs  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
study  and  the  researchers.  Data  from  this  stage  provide  information  regarding  current  and  proposed  mission  profiles  and  an 
exhaustive  hat  of  potential  vcrew  tasks  (and  potential  allocations)  together  with  priorities  and  as  assessment  of  criticality  to 
mission  success. 

This  stage  also  involves  the  construction  of  a  questionnaire  based  upon  the  results  of  the  interviews  asking  for  subjective 
ratings  of  workload  for  the  tasks  identified  on  representative  missions.  This  is  applied  to  current  aircrew  members  and  to  the 
experts  who  initially  provided  the  information.  This  should  be  supplemented  within  a  small  percentage  of  the  former  group  by 
short  informal  interviews.  Stage  2  strengthens  the  lepresentativeners  and  validity  of  the  data  collected. 

As  part  of  Stage  2  a  representative  sample  of  aircrew  who  will  be  required  to  participate  in  Stage  3  is  determined.  Studies 
are  reputed  in  die  literature,  especially  regarding  workload  and  cockpit  assessment  in  which  the  sample  was  limited  to  a 
number  of  pilots  who  were  unlikely  to  represent  the  full  range  of  the  user  population. 
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Helicopter  pilot*  nay  be  caBad  upon  to  undertaken  an  almost  tnfnite  variety  of  different  sorties,  each  of  which  will 
impoae  a  particular  load  upon  the  crew.  To  utSise  workload  iweawnroe.it  techniques  effectively  requires  that  this  variety  is 
reduced  into  a  set  of  standardised  (and  hence  reproducible)  profiles.  WhVtn  these  profiles  the  fedllty  must  be  available  to 
chary  the  loading  on  different  crew  members,  and  a  promising  and  quantifiable  technique  it  to  vary  the  comnnmtcatinnr  load 
according  to  the  level  of  difficulty  that  ia  desired. 

Derivation  of  suitable  prjfilet  in  the  helicopter  flight  regime  follows  from  the  analysis  of  the  aircraft  tasks  (via  interviews 
and  workload  questionnaires)  and  a  study  of  the  ways  In  wttchsuch  tasks  are  carried  out.  This  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Operations  Manual  of  a  dvilcompeny,  or  theTactjcd  Doctrine  proroologated  by  a  military  operator.  Shown  in  Figure 
2  is  a  ‘Simple’  misrion  which  might  be  undertaken  by  a  reconnaissance  helicopter  of  the  British  Army  Air  Corps.  The  task 
briefed  might  be  to  took  ter  the  enemy,  from  a  defined  geographical  area,  and  to  report  any  sightings.  The  transit  to  the  area  can 
be  made  more  or  leas  damsmting  of  map-reading  and  low  Dying  skills  by  imposing  “realistic"  constraints,  such  as  imaginary 
artillery  positions,  drone  launches.  Radio  communications  can  be  required  to  increase  the  cockpit  activity. 


Ml salon  Brlvftng 
and  Preparation. 
Ds-etsoufltfs, 
Start-up. 

ffeotical  Departure. 


Low-level  tranalt  to 
observation  eras* 

RT  con teat  with 
(round  troops. 


RT  q  on  teat  with  Tasking 
Agency.  Tactical  Up-data. 
Oonflraatlon  of  task  or 
revised  tasks 


Selection  of  observation 
positions.  Dataotlon  and 
Reporting  of  tns^r. 


Fig.2  Hypothetical  'simple'  mission  for  reconnaissance  helicopter 


The  selection  and  occupation  of  observation  positions  is  a  demanding  activity  in  itself,  whilst  detecting,  and  subsequently 
locating  the  enemy  on  a  map  can  be  varied  by  using  actual  vehicles  to  provide  a  real  target.  A  further  performance  measure  may 
involve  the  ‘enemy’  using  a  video  system  to  record  occasions  when  the  reconnaissance  helicopter  is  visible,  and  hence 
vulnerable,  ie  occasions  of  poor  performance. 

This  ‘Simple’  mission  can  be  extended  (as  demonstrated  in  Figure  3)  merely  by  requiring  the  aircrew  to  complete  the 
sortie.  Thus  the  helicopter  can  be  relieved  by  another  (probabty  a  notional  one),  and  the  crew  must  be  briefed  upon  the  current 
situation,  whilst  on  the  route  back  the  tasking  agency  must  be  updated,  and  further  navigation  hazards  can  be  introduced. 
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to  Aviation  and  Higher  HQ. 


•a  rollavod  by  oooood 
bolloopUr.  Up-data 
aooood  bo  Hoop  tor. 


FigJ  Extension  of  the  ‘simple’  mission 


A  major  increase  in  activity  can  be  introduced  by  requiring  the  aircrew  to  make  a  more  comprehensive  identification  of 
the  enemy,  and  tbn  assess  ita  suitability  for  attack  by  various  differ  -at  weapon  systems,  eg  artillery  or  Fighter  Ground  Attack 
aircraft  In  the  example  in  Figure  4  the  appropriate  system  is  Anti-Tank  Helicopters.  By  the  integration  of  other  aircraft  on 
normal  training  exercises,  into  the  experimental  sortie,  the  aircrew  task  can  be  made  as  realistic  as  possible. 
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Flg.4  Possible  increase  in  mission  difficulty 


STAGE  3t  MEASUREMENT  OT  WOMUXMD  AND  PHKFOBMANCE 

While  the  variety  of  techniques  devised  to  study  workload  is  extensive  ( 1 1 )  those  that  may  be  applied  on  the  flight  dock  or 
in  the  cockpit  ate  few  in  number,  and  the  methodological  and  technological  restrictions  cause  severe  constraints.  Most 
sipiiflcant  are  the  safety  implications  of  equipment,  compatibility  with  aircraft  systems,  and  potentially  hsxsrdou*  interference 
with  crew  activities  (12).  Already  perhaps  encountered  in  the  interview  and  questionnaire  stage  may  be  a  misapprehension 
about  the  purpose  and  outcome  of  the  research.  From  the  individual's  point  of  view  theae  fears  may  be  well  grounded  if,  for 
example,  die  workload  study  was  to  determine  whether  two  crew  could  do  the  work  previously  done  by  dune  (13). 

This  obeervatkmsl  stage  would  involve  the  inflight  assessment  and  workload  measurement  of  the  aircrew  task.  A  member 
of  the  wench  team  should  fly  with  typical  crews  on  representative  missions  determined  at  the  end  of  Stage  2. 

The  workload  data  collected  from  the  aircrew  on  these  sorties  falls  into  two  categories 

a.  Subjective  ratings  of  pilot  workload.  It  is  important  that  a  definition  of  workload  is  agreed  by  the  reaearch  team  and 
spooaora  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  study  aod  that  das  definition  a  given  to  the  crew  m  part  of  their  briefing 
before  the  aMon  sortie*  commence.  The  workload  rating  used  in  the  helicopter  study  it  baaed  an  the  Bedford  Scale  (14). 

b.  Piychophytiolofical  indices  of  workload.  Although  the  moet  widely  used  method  for  assessing  workload  is  that  of 
subjective  rua^  since  it  cannot  be  directly  observed,  the  effects  of  workload  may  also  be  inferred  Cram  differences  In 
measurable  physiological  functioning.  There  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  subjective  ratings  of  workload  may  be  useAiOy 
augmented  by  certain  physiological  indices  (5)  (15). 
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The  selection  of  suitable  measure*  wiB  be  influenced  not  ooty  by  the  theoretical  requirement  tor  particular  data  but  afeo  by 
the  feasibility  of  collection.  Agmmut  between  the  various  measures  b  frequently  tenuous.  TO*  remain  from  bo*  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  reliable  teadfagg,  end  relating  thee*  to  real-world  events.  To  e  considerable  extent  the  reetrictions  that  mutt  be 
placed  tyon  data  collection  In  aircraft  cosatraln  the  reeearchera*  choice  of  methodology.  CosnpreherniVBTWviewi  of  the  issues 
saay  bttoundlnO'DonneB(11)andWierwi])e(13). 

In  die  hehcoptec  investigation  it  was  decided  to  limit  the  recording  of  phyriofogical  data  to  tb.it  of  cardiac  activity.  The 
reasons  for  this  choice  were  that  the  data  can  be  reliably  collected  from  both  members  of  the  aircrew  with  minimal  interference 
and  thatsuch  measures  have  been  reported  by  most  researcbert  as  reflecting,  to  a  considerable  extent,  cognitive  as  well  as 
physical  activity. 

From  the  cardiac  data  two  independent  indices  may  be  derived. 

1  Mean  Hean  Rate  —  the  instantaneous  neert  rate  derived  from  measured  time  intervals  between  successive 

ventricular  contractions  (R-wsvea  of  the  cardiogram)  expressed  as  beats  per  minute 

2  Heart  Rate  Variability— this  takes  into  account  the  normal  physiological  trend  of  mesn  heart  rate  snd  minimises  its 

effect  by  considering  observation  order  through  difference  scores. 

Although  moan  heart  rate  and  heart  rata  variability  have  been  shown  to  correlate  highly  with  subjective  indices  of 
workload,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  mean  heart  rate  can  be  more  valuable  in  situations  of  high  workload  whereas  in 
situations  of  relatively  low  workload  then  heart  rate  variability  may  be  the  most  sensitive  measure. 

In  any  task  analysis  or  assessment  of  workload  it  is  essential  that  both  subjective  and  physiological  indices  of  workload  are 
related  to  objective  measures  of  performance. 

The  experimenter  must  have  criteria  to  asaeaa  aircrew  performance,  because  it  is  when  performance  tails  below  the 
specification  that  one  may  say  that  workload  is  excessive.  la  the  relatively  straightforward  assessment  of  performance  in,  for 
example,  fixed  wing  public  transport  aircraft,  accuracy  in  maintaining  flight  parameters  might  suffice.  In  contrast,  if  the  speed 
height  and  direction  of  the  combat  helicopter  are  not  changing  the  experimenter  must  suspect  overload. 

Video  pictures  of  cockpit  activity  provide  the  moat  accurate  and  objective  recording  of  events,  particularly  when 
compared  to  either  observer  or  the  subject's  own  reports.  In  the  helicopter  study  video  cameras  will  be  mounted  in  the  cockpit 
of  the  helicopter  and  will  be  used  to  provide  video  recording  of  the  cockpit  activity  and  crew  interaction.  An  additional 
advantage  is  that  the  record  is  permanent  and  this  will  allow  the  re-analysis  of  early  sorties  as  the  data  from  subsequent  ones  is 
obtained.  An  adaptation  of  the  methodology  developed  by  Lovesey  will  be  used  for  the  analysis  of  the  video  recording. 

The  member  of  the  research  team  who  is  trained  both  as  a  pilot  and  a  psychologist,  will  fly  ss  an  observer  and  record  gross 
crew  activities  as  the  sortie  progresses.  The  intercom  and  radios  will  be  taped  to  provide  a  record  of  crew  interaction. 

Analysis  of  the  performance  data  from  the  observer  reports,  as  well  as  the  recordings  from  the  video,  intercom  and  crew 
radios  will  allow  an  accurate  record  of  crew  activities  to  be  compared  against  objectively  specified  mission  parameters.  These 
parameters  will  have  been  developed  from  tire  data  obtained  from  Stage  2. 

Cardiac  recordings  time  locked  to  the  activity  record  will  permit  the  independent  assessment  of  pilot  workload.  This  will 
be  correlated  with  the  aircrews’  own  assessment  of  the  effort  involved.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  estimate  and  compare  the 
workload  of  the  crew  at  succeeding  intervals  of  the  flight,  and  to  relate  physiological  and  behaviours!  measures  to  mission 
elements.  The  recordings  may  also  highlight  occasions  of  under  or  over  loading  either  crewmember. 

Consideration  was  given  to  instrumenting  the  aircraft  flight  controls  or  recording  flight  path  data,  however  a  number  of 
factors  led  to  the  rejection  of  this  suggestion  when  using  workload  techniques  to  determine  crew  loading.  Not  the  least  of  these 
was  the  sheer  quantity  of  data  which  would  b-  collected.  Should  the  data  be  collected,  it  may  be  of  limited  use,  as  skilled 
performance,  especially  motor  performance,  does  not  decline  steadily  under  increasing  workload,  rather  it  continues  relatively 
unchanged  until  catastrophic  failure.  In  nidition  only  tbc  performance  of  the  handbag  pilot  would  be  recorded. 

If  the  results  from  the  task  analysis  indicab.  either  decrements  in  performance  or  unacceptably  high  levels  of  wo.  kload,  it 
will  bo  necessary  to  change  a  parameter  within  the  operational  flight  setting,  and  repeat  the  observational  prooess.  For  reasons 
of  safety,  the  experimental  technique  will  be  to  increase  task  difficulty  with  successive  sorties.  This  will  be  achieved  by 
increasing  the  frequency  of  task  related  activity . 

STAGE  4t  PRODUCTION  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  PROCEDURES 

When  the  teat  conditions  are  satisfied  the  research  team  should  specify  revised  or  new  procedures  or  recommendations. 
These  should  resolve  the  problem  and  meet  the  objectives  initially  identified  by  the  project  sponsors  at  Stage  1.  In  the 
helicopter  study,  tint  wffl  be  the  appropriate  allocation  of  tasks  between  two  pilots  tr .arming  the  army  helicopters  and  the 
dcvdapmect  of  Standard  Operating  Procedures. 

STAGE  5:  VALIDATION 

The  baportanoe  of  testing  the  procedures  or  recommendations  derived  from  Stage  4  on  an  indqamxknt  group  of  subjects 
for  the  purposes  at  vatMtihaa  cannot  be  ovanmphaabed.  hi  the  helicopter  study  tbia  will  be  done  by  replicating  certain  of  the 
mission  aorta*  using  crews  from  squadrons  which  were  not  involved  in  the  original  experimental  programme.  A  representative 
Sampla  of  ctewi  would  be  required  to  carry  out  anumber  of  missioos  which  had  been  iixduded  in  the  original  teat  programme  in 
Stage  3  and  to  follow  the  newly  developed  Standard  Operating  Procedures.  Performance  and  workload  data  would  be 
ooflected  throughout  the  sorties.  Any  fladinga  of  unacceptable  levels  of  workload  or  parfnrmsnra  would  indicate  »fTvrnr»»ry"t 
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to  revert  to  a  Stage  3  and  carry  out  a  second  phase  of  observations.  Finally,  the  findings  from  the  research  programme  should  be 
checked  against  the  objective*  determined  at  Stage  1. 


SUMMARY 

In  aviation  an  assessment  of  workload  ii  frequently  uoed  u  one  component  in  a  programme  of  reoearch.  The  objectives  of 
the  reoearch  nay  vary  from  an  aaeemnent  of  the  activitie*  of  the  crew  to  an  evaluation  of  either  codpit  modifications  or 
operational  change*.  Thus  workload  amassment  wifi  form  one  of  a  series  erf  stages  in  the  research.  A  model  is  presented  in 
which  the  stages  of  the  investigation  which  will  proceed  and  follow  the  workload  assessment  are  described.  An  application  of 
this  approach  to  the  assessment  of  workload  in  hehcopters  is  used  to  illustrate  the  practical  implications  of  the  model. 
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STATIC  WORKLOAD  ANALYSIS  AND  PERFORMANCE  ANALYSIS 


INTRODUCTION 

IP  The  verification  of  both  functional  effectiveness  and  human  welfare  ha$  evidently  always  been  a  major  objective  in  flight 
test  but  a  formal  and  rigorous  investigation  of  the  man-machine  interface  itself  was  gradually  prompted  by  the  crew 
complement  question. 

When  the  FAA  djsninated  the  80,000  lbs  rale  in  1964  it  stated  implicitly  that  the  weight  of  an  aircraft  or  its  number  of 
engines  had  no  true  bearing  cn  whether  a  third  crew  member  should  be  included.  Instead  the  FAA  adopted  rules  to  base  crew 
complement  txiai  Nation  on  workload. 

The  new  rule,  FAA’s  FAR  25.1523  on  Minimum  Flight  Crew  aid  its  Appendix  D  (Figure  1),  provided  a  set  of  design- 
(  related,  operational  and  human  factors  parameters. 

In  1 979,  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  launched  a  preliminary  version  of  the  Forward  Facing  Crew  Cockpit  for  installation  on 
the  A300  FF.  This  version  incorporated  all  the  new  technology  for  the  A3 1 0  cockpit  except  the  Cathode  Ray  Tubes  for  flight 
data  and  system  monitoring.  In  view  of  the  two-man  crew  certification  of  this  version  we  launched  a  major  workload  research 
programme  in  order  to  develop  refined,  rational  and  scientific  methodologies  for  workload  determination  in  flight  test.  This 
human  factors  activity  was  however  not  just  started  for  certification  purposes  but  also  because  crew  workload  is  a  fundamental 
design  parameter  influe  icing  the  cockpit  design  itself  and  the  operating  procedures.  In  this  sense  our  work  started  a  process 
which  potentially  could  become  iterative  in  the  futuie  so  that  the  man-machine  interface  would  eventually  be  designed, 
investigated  and  improved  well  before  an  aircraft’s  first  Bight  i 
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The  critical  importance  of  man-machine  interactisKtMslong  been  recognized  in  the  field  of  aircraft  handling  qualities. 
What  is  relatively  new,  however,  is  the  raoegmttofi  tfiat  man-machine  interaction  is  part  of  a  complex  information  transfer 
process  between  th$  pilots,  dSTsircraft  and  ground  facilities  (1).  Classical  are  the  systematic  methods  for  assessing  aircraft 
handling  qualities  such  as  the  Cooper-Harper  scale  and  this  even  inspired  our  approach  to  workload  assessment. 

<v _ _  Also  classical  topics  in  flight  test  art  the  determination  of  static  ant)  dynamic  stability,  the  former  indicating  the  tendency 

otan  aircraft  io  return  to  its  equilibrium  position,  the  Utter  indicating  the  way  an  aircraft  returrs  to  its  equilibrium  position. 
Analogous  to  the  complementarity  of  these  evaluations,  we  developed  the  Static  Taskload  and  the  Dynamic  Workload 
Methods  which  were  first  used  for  the  two-person  crew  certification  of  the  A300  FF  in  early  1 982.  As  shown  in  Figure  1,  these 
are  complementary  but  overlap  in  certain  areas.  Both  methods  address  particular  workload  functions  and  factors  listed  in 
FAIL25.1523  Appendix  D  simplifying  the  verification  of  results  against  specific  requirements. 


WORKLOAD  AS  A  STUDY  ITEM 

1.  Operational  CfeasMritinna 

The  vast  literature  on  workload  reveals  an  unusual  diversity  in  the  way  workload  has  been  defined  and  used.  Clearly  there 
seems  to  be  no  generally  accepted  definition  and  there  is  no  universal  metric,  yet  no  direct  method  for  measurement. 

A  survey  of  the  literature  (2)  (3)  indicated  however  that  the  many  operational  definitions  adopted  by  research  can  be 
gathered  into  three  functionally  related  attributes,  namely  input  load,  operator  effort  and  output  result 
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Input  load  or  taskload  considers  workload  as  a  set  of  observable  or  identifiable  task  demands.  Task  demands  aie  Ueiir.ed 
for  a  given  scenario  in  terms  of  task  elements,  their  nominal  time  duration,  their  inherent  difficulty  and  their  schedule  and 
requirements  i.e.  a  normative,  detailed  description  of  what  is  overtly  required  or  demanded  of  the  operator  or  pilot  in  the 
performance  of  a  task  but  it  does  not  measure  the  resulting  physical  or  mental  response  of  the  operator. 

The  operator  effort  or  workload  viewpoint  is  on  how  hard  an  operator  or  pilot  must  work  to  satisfy  a  specified  set  ot  task 
demands  i.e.  workload  is  addressed  from  the  standpoint  of  measurement  of  covert  or  inte  nally  generated  responses  to  these 
task  demands.  Due  to  the  complexity  and  covert  nature  of  mental  functions  such  as  information  acquisition,  processing  and 
decision  making,  there  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  nature  of  mental  workload.  But  when  we  speak  of  workload  we  certainly 
mean  something  to  do  with  a  sense  of  mental  effort,  how  hard  one  feels  one  is  working.  In  general  it  can  be  said  that  mental 
workload  is  some  undefined  combination  of  mental  effort  and  emotional  stress  in  reponse  to  task  demand  (4)  (5),  Moreover,  a 
wide  range  of  physiological  workload  measures  (6)  (7)  have  been  used  to  infer  workload  states.  Physiological  methods  are 
based  upon  measurements  of  activation  or  arousal  which  is  a  state  of  preparedness  of  the  body  associated  with  increased 
activity  in  the  nervous  system  (7).  The  question  is  what  these  measures  do  in  fact  reflect:  emotional  stress,  physical  activation, 
cognitive  workload  or  some  unknown  combination  thereof. 

Output  result  or  performance  looks  at  workload  as  activity  or  accomplishment  i.e.  the  actual  task  performance  or  the 
quality  of  task  accomplishment.  Task  performance  can  be  defined  as  workload  in  terms  of  accuracy,  timeliness  etc. ...  and 
compared  to  an  established  task  criterion  for  perfotmance.  The  problem  with  these  expressions,  however,  is  that  they  do  not 
always  lend  themselves  to  sensitive  reflections  of  workload  as  an  operator  can  adapt  and  work  harder  to  achieve  equal 
performance.  Performance  degradation  may  occur  only  after  substantia]  demand  and  etfort  increases  beyond  the  range  wc 
wish  to  measure  (4)  (7). 

2.  Objective  and  Subjective  Workload  Study  Methods 

A  review  of  the  methods  available  for  pilot  workload  determination  indirates  that  they  can  be  gathered  into  two 
complementary  groups,  i.e.  objective  and  subjective  methods. 

The  first  ones  use  physical  or  physiological  measurements.  Workload  interpretation  is  made  a  posteriori  involving  subjective 
appreciations. 

The  second  ones  use  subjective  criteria  defined  a  priori  through  rating  scales  or  mental  load  modelling.  Whether  it  is  a 
priori  or  a  posteriori  some  subjective  judgement  always  seems  to  play  a  role  in  whatever  workload  evaluations  we  consider. 

The  following  methods  are  presently  in  use  or  under  active  development  at  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE: 
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Objective  Methods 

—  Static  Taskload  Method  developed  by  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE. 

—  Timeline  analysis  developed  essentially  in  USA  by  BOEING  and  McDONNELL  DOUGLAS. 

—  Physiological  measures  such  as  Ambulant  Monitoring  of  Heart  Rate  developed  by  COCHIN  FACULTY  and  AIRBUS 
INDUSTRIE. 

—  Performance  criteria  measures  developed  by  DUNLAP  &  ASSOCIATES  EAST  and  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE. 
Subjective  Methods 

—  Subjective  Assessment  of  workload  such  as  with  the  Dynamic  Workload  Method  developed  by  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE. 

—  Human  Operator  Models  developed  essentially  in  the  USA  (SAINT,  HOS,  PROCRU, ..,)  and  under  development  in 
France  (MESS  AGE)  on  behalf  of  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE. 

3.  Workload  and  Cockpit  Resource  Management 

The  work  of  a  crew  is  characterized  by  the  appear* nee  of  a  multitude  of  tasks  or  in  other  words  man-machine  messages. 
These  seem  to  arrive  simultaneously  and  to  interrupt  one  another.  The  processing  resources  for  controlling  these  information 
transfer  processes  are  limited  and  when  several  processes  compete  for  the  same  resources  eventually  there  may  be 
deterioration  of  performance.  The  process  for  allocating  these  resources  is  called  Resource  Management.  It  refers  to  the  way 
the  different  task  backlogs  are  prioritized  and  delegated  and  to  the  management  of  the  difl'cient  human  and  material  adjuncts 
available  to  the  crew. 

Resource  management  training  therefore  improves  crew  coordination,  communication,  role  playing  and  decision-making 
kills. 

A  majority  of  airline  accidents  in  the  last  ten  years  appears  to  be  related  to  human  factor  problems  and  most  of  these  seem 
to  have  had  as  a  causal  factor  some  aspects  of  inadequate  resource  management.  There  is  a  growing  awareness  and  consensus  in 
aviation  circles  that  crews  trained  in  cockpit  resource  management  skills  can  operate  at  a  higher  level  of  safety  and  efficiency 
especially  during  periods  of  increased  workload  (8). 

Proper  resource  management  can  in  fact  also  serve  as  a  very  effective  workload  control  tool. 

WORKLOAD  ASSESSMENT  TECHNIQUES  AT  AIRBUS 

In  the  following  paragraphs  are  described  some  of  our  assessment  techniques  developed  throughout  these  last  yeais. 

The  two  main  methods,  the  STATIC  TASKLOAD  ANALYSIS  and  the  DYNAMIC  WORKLOAD  ANALYSIS  are 
complementary  and  were  used  in  early  1 982  for  the  first  two-person  crew  certification  in  the  world  of  a  wide  body  passenger 
aircraft:  the  A30C  FF,  not  yet  equipped  as  the  A310  with  the  EFIS.  the  ECAM  or’heFMS.  Another  method  was  to  be  added 
for  the  A3 10  certification,  i.e.  the  PERFORMANCE  CRITERIA  ANALYSIS.  The  common  rationale  of  ail  these  analytical 
methods  is  that  they  work  by  full  comparison  to  previously  cel  tificated  man-machine  systems.  Since  early  certification  days,  all 
airplanes  had  been  certificated  with  reference  to  an  existing  product.  With  regard  to  the  cockpit,  the  Airworthiness  Authorities 
pilots  wee  traditionally  basing  their  judgement  and  verdict  on  their  own  (subjective)  assessment  in  comparison  to  other 
cockpits.  Without  any  way  to  know  results  in  advance,  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  effectively  made  a  step  forward  by  developing 
objective  measures  and  quantifying  subjective  assessment. 

THE  STATIC  TASKLOaD  ANALYSIS 
1 .  Principles  of  the  Methodology 

The  static  taskload  method  allows  an  objective  quantitative  task  analysis  of  system  management  procedures  that  attempts 
to  quantify  the  ergonomic  aspects  (visibility,  observability,  accessibility,  operability,  momtorability  of  control  and  displays)  of 
the  man  machine  interface  of  a  new  aircraft  through  a  direct  comparison  of  procedures  with  a  previously  certificated  two- 
person  aircraft.  It  provides  quantitative  taskload  data  or  in  other  words  objective  indications  of  mhividual  crewmember  task 
demand  by  measuring  the  impact  of  a  new  cockpit  layout,  the  location  and  nature  of  controls  and  indicators  ir  comparison  with 
a  former  cockpit  layout.  After  selecting  a  series  of  comparable  normal,  abnormal  and  emergency  procedures  each  of  these 
procedures  is  analysed  individually  for  both  aircraft.  Each  task  in  a  given  procedure  is  split  into  6  basic  actions  i.e.  look, 
observe,  monitor,  reach,  operate  and  monitor  (the  result  of  the  operation)  (9).  Each  action  is  linked  with  a  feasibility  index 
which  expresses  the  elementary  difficulty  to  accomplish  the  action.  These  visibility,  observability,  accessibility,  operability  and 
monitorability  indices  are  intimately  linked  with  the  cockpit  layout  or  hardware.  They  are  expressed  in  terms  of  values  on  a 
continuous  difficulty  scale  ranging  from  0  to  1 ,  the  static  tasklond  scale  (Figure  2).  This  scale  is  adapted  from  the  Cooper- 
Harper  rating  scale  which  is  a  widely  accepted  method  for  subjective  assessment  ->f  aircraft  hand  line  qualities  (10). 

The  laws  governing  the  value  of  the  feasibility  indices  are  determined  by  means  of  small  mathematical  models  which  were 
derived  from  the  ergonomic  literature  and  validated  through  subjective  assessments  in  mock-up  by  Airworthiness  Authority 
pilots  (11)  (12). 

The  method  is  called  static  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  correspondence  between  specific  actions  and  feasibility  indices  is  stopped  with  information  processing, 
problem-solving  and  decision  making  activities.  These  dynamic  aspects  of  mental  workload  are  addressed  by  the  Dynamic 
Workload  Method. 
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Fig. 2  Static  taskload  scale 


Second,  the  method  is  also  based  on  the  assumption  that  taskload  differences  between  the  new  aircraft  and  the  reference 
aircraft  principally  exist  in  systems  management.  The  other  dynamic  workload  functions  such  as  flight  path  control,  collision 
avoidance,  navigation,  communications  and  decision  making  are  an  integral  part  of  the  assessment  procedure  in  the  Dynamic 
Workload  Method. 

Third,  the  analysis  assumes  a  strict  tasksharing  whereby  one  crewmember  (in  this  case  CM1)  is  flying  the  aircraft  (PF) 
while  the  other  crewmember  (CM2)  is  mainly  involved  in  operating  and  monitoring  aircraft  systems  (PNF).  In  a  real  world 
dynamic  context  tasksharing  end  task  allocation  may  often  be  differ  >ng  event  slightly  from  the  prescribed  procedures  but  this 
can  again  be  taken  into  account  by  the  other  complementary  method 

Fourth,  tht  (static)  operator  returns  to  his  neutral  (eye-reference)  position  after  each  task  and  this  is  also  not  necessarily 
the  case  in  a  dynamic  context. 

2.  Application  to  the  A300FF  and  A3 10 

In  the  early  stages  of  crew  complement  research  and  well  before  the  Presidential  Task  Force's  audit  we  performed  a 
feasibility  study  comparing  the  A3 1 0  with  the  B-737  and  the  DC-9,  The  method  was  then  validated  in  cooperation  with  French 
and  German  Airworthiness  Authorities. 

For  the  A3C0  FF  minimum  crew  certification  the  Static  Taskloaci  Analysis  was  comparatively  applied  to  the  A300  FF  and 
the  McDONNEl.L  DOUGLAS  DC-9  which  has  prove  i  in  service  experience  and  a  reputation  for  safe  and  efficient  two-man 
operations  ( 1 3). 

For  the  A3 10  minimum  crew  certification  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  benefits  from  this  former  experience  by  comparing  to 
an  in-house  aircraft,  the  A300  FF  ( 1 4). 

The  Static  Taskload  Analysis  wes  carried  out  as  follows  (Figure  3): 


Fig.3  Static  tasr.loao  analysis  flowchart 
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(a)  Comparable  normal,  abnormal  and  emergency  procedures  were  selected  (or  the  A300  FF  and  the  DC-9  on  one  hand,  for 
the  A3 1 0  and  the  A 300  FF  on  the  other  hand ;  in  each  case  this  involved  at  least  1 0  normal  procedures  and  1 0  abnormal/ 
emergency  procedures. 

(b)  Task  analyses  of  system  management  activities  wen  performed  for  each  crewmember  of  each  aircraft  with  a  task 
breakdown  into  basic  actions  (look,  observe,  monitor,  reach,  operate,  monitor)  CM  1  (or  the  left  hand  seated  pilot)  being 
PF,  CM2  acting  as  PNF ;  the  task  analyses  of  the  A300  FF  and  of  the  A310  were  conducted  in  dedicated  mock-ups  to 
aircraft  production  standard  ;  the  task  analyses  of  the  B-737  and  DC-9  were  conducted  in  a  flight  simulator  with  the 
assistance  of  a  type-rated  flight  instructor. 

(c)  Geometric,  tir->e  and  mechanical  measurements  from  cockpit  drawings,  mock-up  and  simulators  were  used  to  calculate 
parameters  that  are  considered  in  mathematical  models  of  ergonomic  feasibility  laws. 

(d)  Feasibility  indices  for  each  action  of  a  task  are  calculated  by  means  of  the  mathematical  models  of  each  type  of  action. 

(e)  Taskload  matrices  were  compiled  for  each  procedure  so  that  comparisons  could  be  made  between  the  aircraft  under 
evaluation  and  the  reference  aircraft,  initial  results  for  each  crewmember  (CM1  or  CM2)  and  for  each  procedures  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  Burden  and  Weighted  A  verage  Taskload,  Burden  gives  a  measurement  of  the  overall  amount  of  work 
demanded  for  executing  a  particular  procedure,  whereas  Weighted  Average  Taskload  gives  an  idea  of  the  average  degree 
of  difficulty  generated  by  the  execution  of  a  procedure. 

(f)  Histogiammic  plots  of  Burden  and  weighted  average  taskload  for  each  crewmember  were  drawn  allowing  to  take  first¬ 
hand  conclusions.  Figure  4  illustrates  results  of  the  initial  studies  with  respective  examples  for  some  normal  procedures 
comparing  the  A3 10  and  the  B-737  and  some  emergency  procedures  comparing  the  A310  and  the  DC-9. 
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Fig.4  Histogrammic  plots  of  static  taakload  analysis 
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3.  Dtocusrion  of  the  Results 

It  appears  from  these  graphic  plots  that  the  results  of  each  aircraft  under  certification  were  generally  indicating  decreased 
taskload  burden  for  each  crewmember  when  compared  to  their  reference  aircraft.  Burden  figures  for  CM2  are  always  much 
higher  than  for  CM1  as  the  former  is  carrying  out  the  bulk  of  the  system  management  work.  With  regard  to  the  weighted 
average  taskload  the  individual  crewmember  figures  far  the  aircraft  under  certification  were  generally  equivalent  to  their 
reference  aircraft.  More  important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  they  stay  well  inside  the  satisfactory  range  of  the  static  taskload 
scale.  If  is  concluded  that  there  are  less  tasks  on  the  new  aircraft  and  that  they  are  easy  to  execute. 

Several  other  ways  exist  to  graphically  represent  the  results  of  the  Static  Taskload  Analysis  one  of  which  being 
Normalized  Principal  Components  Analysis  of  the  taskload  matrices  (15). 

The  objective  of  normalized  principal  components  analysis  is  to  provide  a  synthetic  representation  of  the  information 
contained  in  a  matrix  of  p  continuous  variables  and  n  observations. 

The  structure  of  the  information  included  in  this  matrix  would  be  visible  if  it  were  possible  to  represent  the  shape  of  the 
cloud  formed  by  the  n  observation  points  in  the  p  dimensional  space  of  variables.  This  is  not  possible  when  p  >  3. 

Principal  components  analysis  brings  a  synthetic  solution  to  this  problem  at  the  cost  of  some  marginal  loss  of  information. 

In  this  particular  way  of  representation  we  used  procedure  matrices  whose  observation  points  corresponded  with  the 
burden  data  for  normal,  abnormal  and  emergency  procedures  of  both  aircraft  to  be  compared.  The  variable  corresponded  with 
the  6  elementary  activities  in  a  task.  Differentiation  of  the  two  aircraft  to  be  compared  (the  DC-9  and  the  A300  FF)  was  done  by 
attributing  different  codes  to  the  projected  observation  points.  Figure  5  projections  for  CM  1  and  CM2  allows  to  appreciate  the 
relations  between  points  as  for  example  the  subcloud  of  one  aircraft  may  extend  beyond  or  stay  within  the  subcloud  of  the  other 
aircraft.  One  can  also  get  an  idea  of  the  homogeneity  of  procedures  or  of  the  homogeneity  of  action  burden  data  associated  with 
the  procedures  whether  the  subclouds  are  clustered  or  dispersed.  In  essence  this  method  indicated  that  as  a  whole  the 
elementary  activities  (look,  observe,  monitor,  reach,  operate,  monitor)  on  the  A300  FF  are  more  homogeneously  grouped  and 
centered  and  therefore  less  demanding  than  on  the  DC-9. 


Another  analytical  evaluation  of  feasibility  indices  consisted  in  considering  cumulative  percentages  of  actions  with 
feasibility  indices  on  the  same  1 1  intervals  between  0  and  1 .  Separate  analyses  were  conducted  for  normal  and  abnormal/ 
emergency  procedures  amalgamated  so  as  to  compare  the  distributions  of  specific  actions  for  the  A3 1 0  to  those  of  the  A300 
FF.  The  Kolmogorov-Smimov  two  sample  test  (16)  was  used  to  determine  if  a  significant  difference  existed  betwen  the 
distributions  of  both  aircraft  and  the  direction  of  any  difference  detected,  i.e.  which  aircraft  was  better.  The  majority  of 
measures  showed  no  statistically  significant  difference  between  the  distributions  of  the  A3 1 0  and  of  the  A300  FF.  This  is  not 
surprising  given  the  strong  similarities  between  the  two  aircraft.  However,  the  statistically  significant  differences  which  do  exist 
strongly  favor  the  A310  particularly  with  respect  to  abnormal/emergency  procedures  where  the  ECAM  is  most  instrumental. 

In  general  the  Static  Taskload  Analysis  showed  that  taskload  data  of  the  aircraft  under  evaluation  for  certification  were 
within  or  close  to  the  envelope  defined  by  the  reference  aircraft  which  by  itself  already  indicated  the  plausibility  of  acceptable 
two-man  operations  on  the  new  aircraft.  Besides  this  the  Static  Taskload  Analysis  also  allowed  first  hand  tasksharing 
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evaluations  to  De  made  in  mock-up  task  analyses  with  early  sets  of  procedures  not  yet  subjected  to  flight  experience.  T nis 
caused  even  -  major  redesign  of  the  electrical  system  after  task  analyses  for  the  Avionics  Smoke  procedure  on  the  A  300  FF, 
sugges’Lig  that  the  method  may  also  be  a  helpful  technique  during  initial  cockpit  design. 

PERFORMANCE  CRITERIA  METHOD 

The  Performance  Criteria  Analyses  presented  in  Ote  following  are  a  complement  to  the  Airbus  Industrie  man-machine 
interface  studies  originally  based  on  the  three  functionally  related  attributes  of  input  load  (taskload),  operator  effort 
(workload)  and  output  result  (performance).  They  were  developed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  US  Presidential  Task  Force 
recommending  increased  focus  on  man-machine  interface  analysis.  In  this  part  two  studies  are  presented  performed  unde, 
contract  with  DUNLAP  &  ASSOCIATES  EAST  (Hartford,  Connecticu1,  USA)  to  investigate  the  impact  of  new  digital 
equipment  that  was  to  be  installed  in  the  A310  (17). 

(A)  EF1S  Performance  Criteria  Analysis 
1  Principles  of  the  experiment 

In  March  1982  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  conducted  an  extensive  experiment  to  determine  relative  system  performance  of 
the  new  Electronic  Flight  Instruments  (EF1S)  versus  the  conventional  electromechanical  instruments.  The  Aitbus  Industrie's 
research  and  development  A300  constituted  an  ideal  experimental  platform  foi  such  a  study  as  it  was  equipped  with  the 
conventional  instruments  in  front  of  the  left  pilot  seat  and  with  the  EFIS  configuration  in  front  of  the  right  pilot  seat  The  aircraft 
was  also  equipped  with  a  sophisticated  data  recorder  which  can  collect  most  relevant  performance  measures  and  record  them 
on  magnetic  tape  for  subsequent  analysis  The  experiment  consisted  in  measuring  relative  pilot/aircraft  system  performance  in 
the  execution  of  a  specified  and  relatively  demanding  circuit  (Figure  6)  to  be  flown  from  each  seat.  In  order  to  provide  for 
experimental  control,  a  factorial  experimental  design  was  employed  in  which  factorial,  pilot  and  instrument/scat  were  the 
major  variables.  Three  conditions  were  chosen  to  provide  a  range  of  situations  under  which  the  instruments  would  be 
compared  and  to  vary  workload  for  statistical  comparison. 

These  conditions  were : 

Flight  Director : 

Flight  director  and  autothrottle  system  on. 

ILS : 

Flight  director  and  autothrottle  off,  hut  “raw’’  ILS  glide  and  localizer  information  available. 

NDB  : 

Flight  director,  autothrottle  and  ILS  off  resulting  in  a  totally  non-precision  configuration. 

Go  around  was  initiated  at  100  feet  radio  altitude  for  the  FD  and  ILS  conditions  and  at  300  feet  for  NDB  approaches. 

To  ensure  geralizability  of  the  results,  two  pilots  flew  each  condition  from  each  seat.  In  order  to  control  for  learning  and 
fatigue,  each  of  the  twelve  situations  (2  pilots  x  2  seats  x  3  conditions)  was  repeated  once  in  a  counterbalanced  fashion  so  that 
the  total  design  called  for  24  trials  (12  situations  x  2  replications).  The  flying  pilot  always  wore  a  helmet-mounted  hood  to 
restrict  his  view  to  only  those  instruments  on  his  side  of  the  cockpit.  Twelve  segments  were  defined  in  each  circuit  (Figure  6)  so 
as  to  be  able  to  compare  the  two  sets  of  instruments  during  individual,  homogeneous  portions  or  segments  of  each  circuit. 

Subjective  ratings  using  the  1 0-point  interruption  scale  described  in  the  section  on  Dynamic  Methods,  were  also  collected 
at  various  points  to  compare  workload  levels  in  either  condition. 

four  basic  measures  were  calculated  for  each  segment  and  for  many  of  the  6 1  parameters  recorded : 

•  Mean: 

The  numerical  time-based  average  of  the  parameter, 

•  Standard  Deviation : 

A  standard  measure  of  the  amount  of  variation  around  the  mean,  the  standard  deviation  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
measure  of  system  smoothness  and  stability. 

•  Transitions  Through  Zeto: 

The  number  of  sign  changes  per  minute  for  those  parameters  which  can  have  both  positive  and  negative  values,  this  rate 
also  measures  stability  and  the  extent  of  control  inputs  needed  to  achieve  the  observed  mean  and  standard  deviation. 

•  Reversal  Rate : 

The  number  of  direction  reversals  per  minute  of  controls  and  control  surfaces,  reversal  rate  is  a  direct  measure  of  the 
control  activity  and  the  taskload  of  the  pilots. 

The  major  analytical  technique  chosen  for  the  instrument  comparison  was  multi-dimensional  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA)(18). 

This  technique  separates  the  variation  in  a  dependant  variable  (the  various  measures  derived  from  the  flight  parameters) 
into  the  components  which  can  be  attributed  to  each  of  the  independent  factors  (in  this  case  pilot,  conditions,  seat,  segment  and 
replication)  or  interactions  between  or  among  the  factors,  and  a  component  (error)  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  of  the 
factors  or  interactions.  The  amount  of  variation  associated  with  a  factor  by  the  ANOVA  calculation  procedure  can  thereafter 
be  tested  for  statistical  significance. 


EFiS  Study  Circuit 


FMS  Study  Circuit 
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2  PrinnUttoa  of  ttw  rauRa 

The  statistical  result,  of  this  method  dearly  show  differences  u  a  function  of  the  scat  fro  n  which  the  aircraft  was  flown.  In 
al*  3310  statistical  tests  of  significance  were  examined  ( 1 4  effects  per  measure  x  1 65  measures  retained  for  ANOVA)  exclusive 
of  tlie  replication  factor.  It  was  found  that  the  number  of  significance  effects  involving  the  seat  factor  was  well  above  what  would 
likely  be  produced  by  chance  (116  when  testing  at  the  0.05  level  of  significance  meaning  less  than  5  chances  out  oft  00  the'  ‘he 
effects  were  produced  by  chance). 

Given  that  the  existence  of  a  specific  difference  has  been  shown,  it  could  have  favored  the  EF1S  or  the  conventional 
instruments.  However,  all  of  t’tose  measures  which  could  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  smoothness  or  precision  of  flight  favored 
the  EFIS.  The  remaining  differences  either  favored  the  EFISor  showed  variation  across  the  experimental  factors  which  could 
not  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  favoring  either  instrument  type. 

These  measures  were  for  example : 

•  Pitch  speed  or  rate  changes  through  zero  were  significantly  higher  for  the  EF1S  (18.46  versus  17.48  per  minutes  fot 
conventional)  across  all  flight  conditions  and  in  each  one  individually.  At  the  same  rime,  the  standard  deviation  of  pitch 
rate,  a  measure  of  smoothness,  was  (he  same  ot  lower  for  the  EFIS.  Together,  these  measures  showed  that  the  pilots  were 
making  finer  corrections  around  the  criterion  value  (higher  rate  through  zero)  while  still  maintaining  or  improving  overall 
smoothness. 

•  Elevator  position  reversal  rate  was  also  significantly  higher  in  all  conditions  when  the  aircraft  was  flown  with  the  EFIS 
(32. 1 5  versus  30. 1 2  per  minute  for  conventional).  Also  the  standard  deviation  of  elevator  position  was  not  significantly 
different  for  both  types  of  instruments. 

Thus  greater  precision  was  accomplished  with  the  EFIS  with  equivalen'  smoothness. 

•  Engine  1  power  lever  angle  reversal  rate  was  significantly  higher  for  the  LF1S  flown  trials  (2 1 .49  versus  20.37  per  minute 
for  conventional).  The  difference  was  most  pronounced  during  the  ILS  and  NDB  conditions  in  which  the  autothrottle 
system  was  disengaged  and  the  pilots  had  to  manage  the  engines  manually  to  track  the  target  airspeeds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  superior  performance  of  the  EFIS  was  particularly  pronounced  for  those  measures  which 
are  related  to  information  which  is  displayed  in  a  new,  mote  precise  fashion  an  the  electronic  instruments.  The  smoother 
and  more  accurate  performance  of  the  pi'ot/aircraft  system  may  be  simply  because  pilots  tried  harder  when  flying  with  the 
EFIS  or  because  the  EFIS  presented  more  or  better  information  for  flight  maneuvering.  The  esults  muv  be  interpreted 
with  the  understanding  that  neither  pilot  had  extensive  experience  with  the  EHS  It  <s  reasonable  to  hypothesize  that  a 
greater  level  of  pilot  familiarity  with  EFIS  wouid  have  shown  an  even  larger  performance  benefit  when  flying  in  the  normal 
to  m<>dcrately  difficult  flying  situations  experienced  during  the  experiment. 

The  increased  reversal  rates  of  elevator  position  and  engine  power  levers  and  the  higher  rates  through  zero  of  pitch  speed 
are  indications  of  increased  taskload  since  all  flying  was  under  manual  control  of  the  pilots.  With  regard  to  workload  the 
rating  method  described  in  Part  II  on  Dynamic  Methods  shows  a  slightly  lower  mean  workload  for  the  F.F1S  seat  but  this 
difference  was  however  not  statistically  significant.  Since  the  experiment  was  not  designed  to  examine  this  aspect 
specifically  workload  in  both  configuration  is  concluded  to  be  equivalent,  greater  precision  being  accomplished  with  the 
EFIS. 

(B)  FMS  PERFORMANCE  CRITERIA  ANALVS1S 

A  similar  experiment  was  carried  out  by  Airbus  Industrie  in  January  1983,  to  assess  the  performance  of  the  A3!0 
aircraft/pilot  system  with  and  without  the  use  of  the  FMS  when  the  autopilot  was  engaged  and  to  examine  the  ability  of  pilots  to 
use  i  e  FMS  information  directly  without  aid  of  the  autopilot. 

The  experiment  consisted  in  measuring  relative  pilol/aircraft  system  performance  in  the  execution  of  a  specified  and 
relatively  demanding  circuit  which  combined  a  SID  and  ST AR  (Figure  6). 

Three  experimental  conditions  were  studied  : 

•  NAV: 

"Normal"  flying  with  the  Flight  Management  System  commanding  the  autopilot  and  the  pilot  monitoring  horizontal  track 
and  entering  altitude  and  speed  adjustments. 

•  STANDARD  • 

“Normal"  flying  without  the  Flight  Management  System  in  which  the  pilot  commanded  all  course,  altitude  and  speed 
changes  through  the  autopilot. 

•  MANUAL: 

Manual  flying  without  intervention  from  the  autopilot  or  help  of  the  flight  director  but  using  FMC  track  information  as 
displayed  on  the  ND  for  navigation. 

As  in  the  EFIS  study,  to  ensure  generalizability  of  results  and  increase  the  precision  of  ana'yses,  it  was  desirable  for  each 
pilot  to  fly  each  condition  tw'ce  in  a  counterbalanced  design.  However,  to  permit  data  collection  to  be  undertaken  in  a  single 
flight,  the  NAV  condition  was  only  flown  once  by  each  pilot.  In  addition  subjective  workload  ratings  using  the  1 0-pouie; 
intenupflon  scale  were  again  collected  as  in  (A)  to  compare  levels  in  either  condi’ion. 

Similarly  to  the  preceding  study,  six  oasic  measures  were  extracted  for  each  segment  and  for  many  of  the  75  parameters 
recorded.  The  major  analytical  technique  obviously  was  again  multidimensional  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  ( 1 8). 

A  statistical  examination  of  the  significant  effects  in  this  experiment  shows  three  clear  patterns  of  findings. 
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First,  mutiv  of  the  significant  differences  appear  to  relate  to  whether  or  not  the  autopilot  was  engaged.  The  autopilot 
clearly  has  vastly  different  response  characteristics  to  those  of  the  pilots.  In  general,  the  autopilot  allows  "error”  to  build  up 
more  before  it  responds  than  do  the  pilots. 

I',  then  brings  the  system  back  to  a  nominal  state  with  little  overshoot  01  additional  correction.  Since  the  autopilot  was 
engaged  in  both  the  N  AV  nnd  STANDARD  conditions,  this  “autopilot"  effect  causes  them  to  appear  quite  similar  and  quite 
different  from  the  MANUAL  condition. 

The  second  pattern  of  results,  relates  to  the  similarity  between  the  N  AV  and  MANUAL  conditions  on  certain  parameters 
which  relate  to  the  way  the  aircraft  maneuvers  in  the  horizontal  plane,  it  would  appear  that  the  increased  precision  of  track 
specification  by  the  FMC.  whether  manually  or  by  the  autopilot,  results  in  better  flying  performance  on  these  parameters. 

The  th'rd  clear  pattern  in  the  results  highlights  superior  performance  when  flying  in  the  N,\V  condition. 

These  findings  suggest  differences  in  the  smoothness  of  the  tracks  tlown  during  the  NAV  trials  when  compared  with  the 
other  two  conditions.  In  particular,  the  extremely  low  yaw  rate  with  an  associated  low  standard  deviation  of  rudder  position 
point  to  significantly  less  stressful  and  more  comfortable  flying  with  the  FMS. 

As  commented  in  the  section  on  Dynamic  Methods  the  expected  ordering  of  conditions  with  respect  to  workload  was 
achieved.  NAV  showing  lowest,  MANUAL  highest.  The  trend  displayed  hem  is  nonetheless  made  even  more  noteworthy  by 
the  fact  that  neither  pilot  had  extensive  experience  with  the  FMS  and  therefore  c  'uld  have  been  expected  to  show  some  degree 
of  extra  preoccupation  with  flying  in  these  conditions. 

CONCLUSION 

Tiic  practice  of  man-machine  interface  analysis  clearly  got  an  added  impetus  with  the  approach  to  the  iss  :e  discussed  in 
this  paper.  It  culminated  into  a  battery  of  methods  that  not  only  dealt  with  that  particular  aspect  but  much  more  generally 
investigated  the  impact  of  new  technology  and  its  match  with  the  crew  and  operations.  Man-machine  interaction  analysis 
precisely  is  in  the  business  of  examining  these  matches.  Rather  than  insisting  excessively  on  workload  ii  concentrates  on 
information-transfer  which,  we  believe,  is  the  essential  parameter  of  the  interface  equation. 

The  common  rationale  of  all  our  methods  is  that  they  work  by  comparison  to  previously  certificated  man-machine 
systems.  They  were  launched  as  an  important  and  risk-taking  validation  exercise  several  years  ago  without  any  prior  certainty 
as  to  what  they  would  produce  as  results.  Clearly,  the  practice  of  flight  testing  by  cross-reference  to  former  designs  is  classical 
and  justified  but  there  is  an  upcoming  need  to  develop  integrated  workload  and  performance  standatds  which  would 
potentially  alleviate  or  delete  this  requirement  for  comparison. 

A  step  in  this  direction  was  performed  by  validating  some  of  (he  previously  mentioned  work  with  regard  to  Dynamic- 
Workload  Analysis  (sec  Part  II).  It  was  done  by  means  of  Performance  C ritcria  Analysis,  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
and  Ambulant  Monitoring  of  Heart  Rate,  mentioned  in  Part  II. 
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I .  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  METHODOLOGY 

The  Dynamic  Workload  Method  is  a  subjective,  qualitative  technique  to  assess  the  workload  resulting  from  the 
interaction  of  all  piloting  auu  management  functions  mentioned  in  FAR23,  Appendix  D.  It  addresses  mental  effort  due  to  the 
ime  pressure,  information  processing  and  emotional  stress  whilst  piloting  the  aircraft  under  a  variety  of  normal,  abnormal  or 
emergency  conditions.  With  this  method  the  point  is  made  that  the  mental  effort  associated  with  collecting  and  processing 
information  and  the  malting  of  decisions  ii  much  more  prominent  in  pilot  workload  than  the  actual  physical  implementation  of 
decisions  through  actuation  of  controls.  I  lencc  covert  efforts  which  occur  in  the  planning,  monitoring  and  decision-making 
processes  are  of  particular  importance. 

The  method's  application  basically  consists  in  a  concur,  ent  assessment  of  workload  by  the  pilot  t  end  by  an  observer-pik.  (. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  common  workload  scale  modelled  after  the  Cooper-Harper  scale.  The  first  scheme  adopted  a' 
AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  consisted  of  a  5-point  scale  for  pilots  and  an  overlapping  7-noint  scale  for  observers.  This  dual 
workload  scale  was  used  for  the  A 300  FF  workload  campaigns  and  confuted  of  one  rating  choice  for  each  workload  category 
for  the  pilots. 

Observers  disposed  however  of  two  rating  choices  for  both  the  low  and  moderate  workload  categories  ( 1 U)  (20).  The 
expci ience  of  the  A300  FF  certification  showed  that  the  rating  activity  was  quite  unintrusivc  to  pilots,  that  low  workload  did 
not  need  two  categories  but  that  heavy  load  deserved  a  choice  selection. 
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Fig.7  Dynamic  workload  scale  (A3 10) 


The  common  A3 10  workload  scale  thereioic  consisted  of  7  points  from  2  loti  (Figure  7)  which  offers  one  rating  choice 
for  the  low  worklord  category  2.  two  rating  possibilities  for  the  moderate .',  4  and  the  high  workload  5, 6  categories.  The  two 
remaining  rating  alternatives  concern  extreme  7  and  supreme  8  workload  cases  that  impose  strict  scrutiny  during  the  post-flight 
analyses  (21)  (22).  A  description  of  the  scale  by  means  of  selection  criteria  is  provided  for  initial  guidance  hut  due  to  the 
diveisity  of  workload  connotations  across  i-dividuals  (23)  AIRBUS  INDUS  TRIE  insists  that  pilots  and  observers  he  strictly 
guided  by  theiv  own  person’ll  interpretation  of  the  term  workload.  The  objective  of  the  common  pilot  and  obsei  ver  scale  is  to 
give  pilots  and  observers  a  frame  of  reference  on  workload  acceptability  without  imposing  a  definition  or  a  viewpoint.  Pilots 
and  observer  are  however  asked  to  rate  workload  a.id  not  taskload  nor  performance. 

Practically,  flight  crews  ate  subject  to  a  comprehensive  set  of  both  simulator  and  real  flight  scenarios  throughout  which 
they  are  required  to  provide  frequent  and  prompt  ratings  of  workload.  Pilots  are  trained  to  rate  their  workload  experience  upon 
the  observer’s  request. 

The  observer-rater  first  introduces  his  assessment  of  estimated  pilot  workload  by  means  of  a  rating  box  (Figure  8),  and 
thereby  triggers  the  corresponding  pilot’s  gn.cn  cue  light.  This  effectively  requests  the  pilot’s  response  which  is  implemented 
through  activation  of  the  appronriate  push-button  on  the  pilot  rating  box  which  is  on  the  glareshield 

The  basic  instiuction  is  for  the  observers  to  ’".'quest  and  provide  a  rating  wiienever  they  feel  workload  since  the  last  rating 
has  changed  or  in  tl.e  absence  of  s„ch  variation  if  a  substantial  amount  of  time  (more  than  5  minutes)  has  elapsed  since  the 
previous  rating.  The  rating  system  is  designed  such  that  its  .relation  imposes  minimal  interference,  although  pilot  response 
time  to  a  ruing  request  may  be  significant  as  pilots  arc  instructed  to  give  priority  to  their  immediate  work.  It  should  be  noted 
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that  observer-raters  are  also  asked  to  keep  track  of  errors  by  rating  them  according  to  their  gravity  as  proposed  by  a  3-point 
scale.  Ttesc  performance  measures  can  also  !>e  introduced  on  the  more  elaborated  observer  pushbutton  bos.  The  three 
categories  of  errors  which  are  considered  ar  us  follows: 

—  Minor  errors  (M) :  slip  or  error  fixed  promptly. 

—  Important  errors  (I) :  important  errors,  corrected  or  uncorrected  anomalies  or  safety-unrelated  errors  uncorrected. 

—  Safety-related  errors  (S) :  errors  that  may  affect  safety  in  the  longer  term  whether  corrected  or  not. 

The  rationale  behind  the  coupled  pilot-observer  rating  procedure  is  that  each  pilot  is  intimately  facing  his  workload 
situation  and  that  this  close  implication  may  sometimes  bias  his  appreciation  either  towards  an  overstatement  or  towards  an 
understatement.  Similarly,  the  observer  is  following  at  the  same  time  the  corresponding  pilot's  workload  situation  but  this 
independent  relation  may  also  bias  his  appreciation  either  towards  an  overstatement  or  towards  an  understatement.  AIRBUS 
INDUSTRIE'S  basic  hypothesis  is  that  the  true  picture  may  in  fact  be  lying  between  both  appreciations  of  workload.  In  the  first 
case  too  much  or  too  little  emphasis  may  indeed  be  put  on  covert  processess,  in  the  second  case  loo  much  or  loo  little  emphasis 
may  be  put  on  overt  behaviour  Ckise  attention  is  therefore  given  to  the  degree  of  concordance  of  pilot  and  observer  opinions 
and  this  is  the  subject  of  further  analysis  in  the  discussion  of  results  in  order  to  validate  the  overall  method. 

In  the  A300  FF  minimum  crew  certification  the  Dynamic  Workload  Analysis  was  applied  during  both  a  simulator 
campaign  and  a  real  flight  campaign  (Figure  9).  The  simulator  campaign  involved  three  programmes,  one  on  the  A300  FF  and 
two  on  reference  aircraft  i.e.  the  B-737  and  the  DC-9  ( I  9)  (20).  This  procedure  of  comparing  with  well-established  two  crew 
aircraft  is  similar  to  the  approach  of  the  Static  Taskload  Analysis.  The  objectives  were  to  provide  the  Airworthiness  Authority 
observers  with  baseline  references  on  two-man  aircraft  which  have  proven  in  service  experience  and  to  calibrate  their  use  of  the 
workload  scale  by  means  of  common  scenarios.  This  was  considered  essential  prior  to  their  participation  to  the  A300  FF 
simulator  and  (light  programmes.  The  participating  crews  comprised  one  complete  Airworthiness  Authority  crew  and  two 
crews  consisting  of  a  captain  (CM1)  from  the  Airworthiness  Authorities  assisted  by  a  pilot  (CM2)  from  AIRBUS 
INDUSTRIE. 

In  the  A3 10  minimum  crew  certification  the  Dynamic  Workload  Analysis  was  also  applied  during  both  a  simulator  and  a 
(light  campaign  (Figure  10).  For  both  campaigns  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  was  able  to  benefit  from  the  former  experience  by 
comparing  to  an  in-house  aircraft,  the  A300  FF,  as  in  the  Static  Taskload  Analysis  ( 1 3)  ( 1 4).  The  extent  of  the  A3 1 0  minimum 
crew  certification  exercise  was  however  much  larger  than  with  the  A300  FF  because  up  to  7  different  crews  par !  :ipated  to 
both  the  simulator  and  flight  campaigns.  These  consisted  of  one  complete  Airworthiness  Authority  crew,  two  crews  with  a 
captain  (CM  1 )  from  the  Airworthiness  Authorities  assisted  by  a  pilot  (CM2)  from  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  and  four  ct ;.  ws  each 
with  a  captain  (CM  I )  from  one  of  the  4  launching  airlines  also  assisted  by  a  pilot  (CM2)  of  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE. 

The  preparation  of  the  various  flight  scenarios  was  largely  inspired  by  such  training  techniques  as  L.O.F.T,  (line 
orientated  flight  training)  and  combined  operational  difficulties  with  in-flight  technical  problems  involving  abnormal  and 
emergency  situations. 

A  brief  examination  of  cumulated  results  helps  to  appreciate  the  procedure  adopted  for  comparing  the  results  of  the 
aircraft  under  certification  with  the  reference  aircraft.  The  principal  numerical  tools  used  for  this  were  the  cumulated  rating 
distributions  presented  under  histogram  form  (sec  Figure  10).  These  histograms  permit  to  get  an  idea  of  the  frequency  of 
timewise  distribution  of  ratings  throughout  any  particular  campaign.  In  particular  the  addition  of  the  low  to  moderate  workload 
categories  shows  that  the  A300  FF  workload  levels  are  at  wont  equivalent  but  generally  even  better  than  those  of  the  B-737 
and  the  DC-9  when  considering  common  scenarios  exercised  on  the  simulator. 
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Fig.9  Dynamic  workload  analysis  programmes  for  A300FF  and  A3 10 
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Fig.  10  Histograms  of  workload  ratings 
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It  was  also  demonstrated  that  the  various  workload  categories  are  at  least  similarly  occupied  on  the  A3 1 0  as  on  the  A300 
FF  so  that  it  was  established  that  workload  levels  on  the  A310  remain  within  the  envelope  defined  by  the  A300  FF  lor  the 
common  scenarios  of  both  the  simulator  and  flight  campaigns  (Figure  10V 

The  application  of  this  methodology  for  minimum  crew  certification  with  the  A300  FF  and  the  A3 1 0  in  both  the  simulator 
and  real  flight  campaign  is  described  in  more  detail  elsewhere  (24). 

2.  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  METHOD 

The  actual  results  of  workload  ratings  as  provided  by  pilots  and  observers  may  be  presented  along  a  timeline.  In  order  to 
follow  the  graphic  timelines  more  easily,  main  events  were  plotted  so  as  to  link  the  workload  spectra  with  the  scenarios  being 
exercized.  Workload  ratings  are  joined  by  solid  lines  for  the  observer  and  by  intern  ipted  lines  for  the  pilot  (Figure  1 1 )  (1 9)  (20) 
(2 1)  (22V  This  helps  to  visually  appreciate  the  concordance  between  pilot  and  observer  ratings  and  its  evolution  through  time. 
It  should  be  recalled  for  the  appreciation  of  this  that  during  the  A300  FF  certification  pilots  had  a  5-point  scale  from  A  to  E  and 
observers  a  7-point  scale  from  2  to  8.  Moreover  observer  ratings  2  and  3  corresponded  with  rating  A  for  low  and  observer 
racings  4  and  S  with  rating  B  for  moderate  workload.  The  experience  with  the  A300  FF  indicated  that  for  the  A3 1 0  certification 
only  one  rating  choice  should  be  given  for  the  few  workload  category  2,  whereas  two  rating  possibilities  should  be  provided  for 
the  moderate  3  and  4  and  high  5  and  6  worUoad  categories  respectively. 

Before  reaching  for  conclusions  it  was  judged  necessary  to  validate  the  Dynamic  Workload  Methods  with  some 
elementary  statistical  tests  as  is  commonly  done  in  marketing  and  social  research.  The  first  tests  had  to  prove  iht  good 
concordance  of  pilot  and  observer  ratings  in  order  to  validate  the  principle  of  the  coupled  rating  procedure.  An  adequate 
quality  index  needs  to  take  into  account  the  values  of  pilot/observer  ifferences  of  opinion  as  well  as  the  amount  of  time  this 
was  sustained  throughout  the  flight.  It  was  moreover  hypothesized  that  the  workload  scales  could  be  considered  as  continuous 
numerical  scales  with  constant  intervals  between  the  workload  ievels.  The  selected  quality  index  expressed  as  divergence  index 
integrates  throughout  the  whole  flight  the  areas  of  the  graphic  timelines  where  pilot  and  observer  have  made  different  workload 
assessments  and  refers  this  to  the  whole  envelope  area  generated  by  the  observer's  graphic  timeline.  This  index  formulation  is  in 
fact  truly  reflective  of  the  reader's  appreciation  of  the  comparison  of  pilot  and  observer  graphic  timelines. 

The  results  brought  to  our  attention  that : 

(a)  Better  agreement  between  pilots  and  observers  was  reached  during  the  flight  campaign  than  during  the  simulator 
campaign  both  for  the  A300  FF  and  A3 10  minimum  crew  demonstrations  (12  simulations  out  of  35  for  the  A300  FF,  40 
simulations  oui  of  54  for  the  A310, 28  flights  out  of  50  for  the  A300  FF  and  45  flights  out  of  60  for  the  A310  with  a 
divergence  coefficient  smaller  than  3.33%). 

(b)  Biggest  divergence  indices  were  recorded  during  the  crew’s  first  nights  in  each  campaign  which  together  with  (a)  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  is  an  adaptation  to  the  rating  activity. 

(c)  Overall  a  relatively  good  overall  concordance  of  opinion  was  obtained  especially  between  observers  and  Hying  pilots  ; 
concordances  were  even  improved  on  the  A3 10  versus  the  A300  FF  after  adoption  of  the  adapted  common  pilot- 
observer  workload  scale. 

(d)  Divergence  indices  were  relatively  constant  throughout  a  flight's  history  i.e.  when  they  started  low  or  high  they  remained 
low  or  high  throughout  a  flight. 

(e)  Some  crews  and  observers  were  better  in  reaching  agreement  than  others  but  overall  divergence  was  low. 

(f)  Divergence  indices  appear  to  be  independent  of  scenario  difficulty. 

Another  very  simple  check  helped  to  confirm  some  of  these  conclusions  since  it  appeared  that  when  converting  the  ratings 
collected  on  the  A3 10  to  the  scale  adopted  on  the  A300  FF : 

(a)  Full  agreement  between  pilot  and  observer  was  reached  : 

—  For  68.1%  of  ratings  on  the  A300  FF  but  for  as  much  as  76.7%  of  ratings  on  the  A310  during  the  simulator 
campaigns, 

—  For  80.8%  of  ratings  on  the  A300  FF  but  for  as  much  as  84.8%  of  ratings  on  the  A3 1 0  during  the  flight  campaigns, 

(b)  Disagreement  by  just  one  workload  category  between  pilot  and  observer  was  reached : 

—  For  3 1 .0%  of  ratings  on  the  A300  FF  but  for  only  22.85%  of  ratings  on  the  A3 1 0  during  the  simulator  campaigns, 

—  For  18.85%  of  ratings  on  the  A300  FF  but  for  15.6%  of  ratings  on  the  A310  during  the  flight  campaigns, 

(c)  Disagreement  by  more  than  one  workload  category  between  pilot  and  observer  was  reached : 

—  For  0.7%  of  ratings  on  the  A300  FF  but  for  0.45%  of  ratings  on  the  A3 10  luring  the  simulator  campaigns, 

--  For  0.35%  of  ratings  on  the  A300  FF  but  for  0%  of  ratings  on  the  A3 1 0  during  the  flight  campaigns. 

The  final  verification  looked  at  the  possible  relation  of  errors  with  workload.  Statistical  work  on  these  data  showed  that : 

(a)  The  classical  shaped  curve  (4)  between  performance  and  workload  could  not  be  verified  indicating  that  pilots  never  go  to 
situations  where  they  could  but  make  errors. 

(b)  The  simulator  campaigns  brought  proportionally  more  errors  than  the  flight  campaigns  possibly  because  simulator 
scenarios  were  somewhat  harder  or  were  more  difficult  to  execute. 

(c)  There  was  no  direct  relationsltip  between  scenario  difficulty  and  errors. 
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3.  EXAMPLES  OF  WORKLOAD  RATING  APPLICATIONS 

The  Performance  Criteria  Analysis  presented  in  Part  I  of  this  chapter  respectively  concern  man-machine  interface 
experiments  on  EF1S  and  FMS  (25)  (26). 

The  EPlS-experiment  involved  flying  a  1 5-minute  take-off,  circuit,  approach  and  landing/go-around  task  to  compare  the 
system  with  conventional  instruments. 

This  involved  three  configurations  (flight  director  ILS,  raw  data  1LS  and  NDB  non  precision)  by  two  pilots  with  two 
replications  on  each  system. 

A  new  subjective  rating  scale  based  on  the  concept  of  interruption  or  oother  was  used  so  as  to  enable  workload 
comparisons.  In  this  iO-point  scale,  the  “1”  corresponds  to  little  bother  at  an  optimal  time  in  the  flight  for  the  pilot  to  be 
interrupted,  while  the  “10"  corresponds  to  a  big  bother  at  an  inopportune  time  for  interruption.  Ratings  were  requested  at  12 
predetermined  points  in  the  segments  of  each  circuit. 

In  addition,  the  Flight  Test  Engineer  was  requesn  '■  to  ask  for  additional  ratings  at  his  own  discretion. 

An  examination  of  the  table  below  shows  a  slightly  lower  mean  workload  for  the  EF1S  scat,  but  this  difference  was  not 
statistically  significant.  The  EFIS  also  exhibits  a  slightly  larger  dispersion  that  is  most  probably  due  to  the  relative  inexperience 
of  both  pilots  with  this  equipment  when  compared  to  the  conventional  instruments.  The  rating  scores  by  condition  showed  that 
the  pilots  rated  the  Flight  Director  trials  as  having  lowest  workload,  followed  by  the  ILS  trials  with  the  NDB  trials  rated  as 
highest  in  workload.  This  effect  was  significant  when  tested  by  a  one-way  analysis  of  variance  and  indicates  that  the  expected 
ordering  of  conditions  with  respect  to  workload  was,  in  fact,  achieved. 

The  results  ihowed  that  the  EF1S  were  not  associated  with  any  higher  workload  event  with  pilots  who  were  relatively 
inexperienced  in  the  use  of  the  new  electronic  instruments. 


Summary  of  subjective  rating 


Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Left  seat 

6.7 

2.3 

Right  seat 

6.5 

2.5 

Flight  Director 

5.4 

1.9 

ILS 

6.9 

2.1 

NDB 

7.7 

2.6 

The  FMS-experiment  similar  to  the  preceding  involved  flying  a  25-minute  take-off,  SID,  STAR  and  landing/go-around 
task  to  compare  normal  flying  with  the  FMS  commanding  the  autopilot  (NAV),  first  with  normal  flying  without  the  FMS  but 
with  autopilot  (STD)  and  second  with  manual  flying  without  autopilot  or  flight  director  but  with  FMS  for  navigation  (MAN). 
Obviously  the  same  “bother"  scale  was  used  in  this  experiment  when  requesting  ratings  from  two  pilots  in  the  NAV  (no 
replication),  STD  and  MAN  condition  (two  replications  each). 

The  distribution  of  workload  ratings  shown  in  the  table  below  shows  that  the  actual  mean  values  are  in  the  predicted 
direction  with  the  NAV  condition  showing  the  lowest  value,  followed  by  the  STANDARD  condition  and  the  MANUAL 
condition  being  the  highest.  However,  the  differences  in  the  mean  values  were  not  sufficient  to  yield  significance  with  only  90 
ratings. 


Summary  of  subjective  rating 
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Standard  Deviation 

NAV 

5.5 

2.0 

STANDARD 

6.1 

1.6 

MANUAL 

6.3 

1.S 

The  trend  displayed  here  is  nonetheless  made  even  more  noteworthy  by  the  fact  that  neither  pilot  had  extensive 
experience  with  the  ERS  or  FMS  and  therefore  could  have  been  expected  to  show  some  degree  of  extra  preoccupation  with 
flying  in  these  conditions. 

As  a  conclusion  the  performance  gains  observed  for  both  the  EF1S  and  FMS  (reported  in  Part  1)  were  not  associated  with 
any  increase  in  the  workload  perceived  by  the  pilots  in  the  experiments.  Flying  with  the  EFIS  is  rated  as  bringing  lower 
workload  than  with  conventional  equipment,  using  the  FMS  is  associated  with  lower  workload  than  trials  flown  without  it. 
Although  neither  of  these  differences  were  statistically  significant,  the  results  provided  the  clear  implication  that  pilot  workload 
would  be  positively  influenced  by  the  introduction  of  these  new  electronic  flight  systems. 

WORKLOAD  MODELING  DEVELOPMENTS 
1.  Workload  Index  Development 

Today's  certification  process  involves  a  lengthy  set  of  test  Sights  during  which  pilots  give  subjective  workload  ratings.  It 
was  reasoned  that  the  entire  process  would  be  greatly  simplified  and  made  more  objective  and  prccire  if  a  model  relating 
workload  to  system  performance  measures  (described  in  Part  1  of  this  cliapter)  were  to  be  generated  and  validated.  The  flights 
for  the  EFIS  —  instrument  comparison  constituted  an  ideal  setting  on  which  to  superimpose  this  research  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  DUNLAP  &  ASSOCIATES  EAST. 
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7or  this  effort  the  idea  was  to  develop  a  statistically  appropriate  mathematical  model  relating  the  subjective  workload 
ratings  to  objectively  measured  flight  parameters.  Thus,  it  was  clear  that  the  times  at  which  parameter  values  were  important 
were  those  times  at  which  ratings  were  requested.  Ihis  precluded  the  need  for  any  other  breakdown  of  the  circuit  and  defined 
402  points  in  time  for  which  values  had  to  be  deiived  from  the  data  tapes. 

The  dependent  measure  for  the  experiment  was  the  rating  given  on  the  1 0  point  numeric  scale  described  earlier. 

The  independent  measures  from  which  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  predict  ratings  had  to  be  constructed  from  the  61 
parameters  mentioned  earlier. 

Multiple  regression  with  ratings  as  the  dependent  variable  was  chosen  as  the  analytical  tool  for  building  a  workload  index. 
Multiple  regression  is  a  generalized  statistical  technique  which  predicts  a  dependent  variable  using  one  or  more  independent 
variables. 

Only  those  independent  variables  which  represented  input  by  die  pilot  or  the  response  of  the  aircraft  system  were 
considered  for  inclusion.  It  was  decided  that  the  instantaneous  value  of  these  variables  at  the  time  of  the  rating  would  generally 
not  be  an  appropriate  measure  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  single  second  value  at  the  dine  of  a  rating  might  be  a  transient  and 
not  truly  representative  of  the  parameter  being  -ibserved.  Second,  while  the  pilots  were  asked  to  give  an  instantaneous 
judgment,  experience  and  the  literature  show  that  uiey  would  tend  to  base  their  rating  on  their  imrression  integrated  over  some 
time  period.  Third,  there  was  a  varying  and  unmeasured  response  delay  between  the  request  for  a  rating  and  the  flying  pilot’s 
response.  Hence,  choosing  only  one  second’s  data  might  introduce  needless  error. 

The  situation  suggested  that  some  smoothing  of  data  was  needed. 

For  this  study,  multiple  regression  was  applied  in  a  stepwise  fashion.  Using  this  technique,  a  set  nf  variables  is  chosen  and 
individual  independent  variables  are  allowed  to  enter  the  model  one  by  one  on  the  basis  of  some  pre-established  statistical 
criteria.  This  procedure  is  generally  used  when  one  wishes  to  isolate  a  subset  of  available  predictor  variables  that  will  yield  an 
optimal  equation  with  as  few  terms  us  possible. 

A  model  of  this  type  appears  to  have  the  potential,  if  validated,  to  result  in  an  excellent  and  extremely  useful  tool  for 
measuring  workload. 

It  is  important  when  considering  a  model  such  as  this  to  examine  the  reasonableness  or  apparent  face  validity  of  the 
measures  which  the  stepwise  procedure  has  brought  into  the  equation.  The  most  important  variables  relate  to  the  flight  director 
pitch  order  which  is  essentially  an  error  measure.  The  literature  tends  to  indicate  that  the  perception  of  error  is  often  related  to 
workload.  Likewise,  several  acceleration  measures  enter  the  equation  as  theory  would  predict.  In  fact,  all  of  the  measures  in  the 
model  appear  reasonable  because  they  are  either  the  direct  result  of  pilot  actions,  e.g.  elevator  position  reversals;  represent 
error  conditions  which  must  be  attended  to,  e.g.  flight  director  orders ;  or  are  related  to  the  stability  or  smoothness  of  flight,  e.g. 
pitch  angle.  Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  model  likely  has  physical  meaning  and  is  consistent  with  theory. 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  considerations,  care  must  be  exercised  in  using  this  model  as  any  other  until  it  is  validated.  Only  two 
pilots  took  part  in  the  experiment  and  only  a  relatively  narrow  range  of  workload  was  examined.  No  data  were  collected  under 
extremely  low  workload  conditions,  such  as  cruise,  or  extremely  h'gh,  such  as  associated  with  an  emergency. 

2.  Ambulatory  Monitoring  of  Heart  Rate 

Among  all  physiologic  parameters  that  may  objectivate  the  impact  of  task  performance,  heart  rate  and  heart  rate 
variability  appear  to  be  very  responsive  indicators  of  the  activity  of  the  sympatho-adrenergic  system  and  consequently  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  human  being  to  physical  exercize,  to  me'  ti  load  or  to  a  situation  of  emotional  stress  (27)  (28)  (29)  (30). 

The  measurement  of  the  periodicity  of  electric  cardiac  activity  by  means  of  electrocardiographic  recording  (LOG) 
appears  to  be  a  most  accurate  way  to  study  heart  rate.  A  method  of  ambulatory  monitoring  of  heart  rate  for  transport  pilots  was 
developed  for  this  purpose  by  J.P.  FOU1LLOT  and  J.  REGNARD  of  the  Laboratoire  de  Physiologic  at  Cochin  Faculty  of 
Medecine  in  Paris. 

A  miniature  magnetic  tape-recorder,  records  the  ECG,  a  60  Hz  signal  produced  by  a  quartz  clock  and  an  identification 
signal  introduced  for  synchronization  purposes  by  means  of  an  event  marker-button.  An  observer  keeps  an  activity  log  on  a 
paper  grid  with  the  help  of  an  electronic  chronometer.  In  this  way  flight  deck  activity  is  cut  in  a  series  of  time  sequencies  which 
are  all  identified  by  a  four -di^jt  code.  This  observation  of  cockpit  activity  is  synchronized  with  the  recording  of  ECG  by  means 
of  the  event  marker  at  the  start  of  the  flight.  Cardiac  period  (RR-interval)  is  measured  by  the  time  elapsed  between  two  QRS- 
waves  detected  by  means  of  an  analog  system.  The  measurement  is  made  from  the  clock. 

In  a  first  approach  these  recordings  were  therefore  processed  to  obtain  RR  interval  histograms  for  all  flight  sequences. 
The  representation  of  heart  rate  variation  by  means  of  histograms  for  cardiac  periods  (or  RR  intervals)  is  an  effective  way  to 
condense  the  abundant  information  of  each  flight  sequence  These  RR  interval  histograms  are  presented  using  10  classes  of 
heart  rate  categories  expressed  in  heart  beats  per  minute  ;  each  class  (from  60  to  69  bpm  until  from  160  to  169  bpm) 
corresponds  with  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  heart  beats  detected  for  that  category  during  the  sequence. 

The  RR  interval  histograms  provide  a  synthesis  of  heart  rate  response  corresponding  to  a  (light  sequence  which  is  a 
microscopic  view  with  regard  to  the  whole  flight.  Ir  order  »o  provide  a  macroscopic  view  of  heart  rate  variation,  histograms  are 
cumulated  per  flight  phase,  per  scenario,  and  per  pilot  function  over  the  whole  population  for  7  crews  involved  in  the  A3 10 
two-man  crew  certification. 

Sccnarii  involving  non-major  failures  are  not  associated  with  any  increase  in  heart  rate.  On  the  opposite  scenarii  involving 
a  degradation  of  flight  conditions  and  a  rapid  change  offlightplansuchasrapid  descent,  electrical  smoke/fire  or  single  engine 
flight  bring  an  increase  in  heart  rate  indicating  the  possible  occurrence  of  mental  load  or  emotional  stress.  Heart  rate  histograms 
for  rapid  descent  are  shown  in  Figure  1 2. 


Fig.  1 2  R-R  interval  histograms  A3 1 0 
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For  the  flying  pilot  (PF)  these  histograms  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  increase  ,.i  heart  rate  frequency  during  engine 
failure  recognition  and  checklist  processing  by  the  other  pilot.  For  the  non-flying  pilot,  this  sequence  results,  however,  in  a  heart 
rate  increase  as  he  is  handling  the  check  list  and  applying  the  procedure.  The  flying  pilot  undergoes  an  increase  during 
approach  through  landing  with  a  maximum  during  go  around  (if  any).  The  non-flying  pilot  has  a  decrease  in  these  sequences 
compared  to  the  sequence  corresponding  with  the  failure  introduction.  These  general  trends  are  summarized  in  the  table  below 
which  shows  heart  rate  percentages  above  109  bpm  for  the  various  phases : 


Climb 

Failure 
introduction 
+  C/L 

Approach 

Go-around 

Landing 

PF 

7% 

7.6% 

35.4% 

56% 

35% 

PNF 

9.9% 

25% 

12% 

20.2% 

11.7% 

It  should  be  reminded  that  take-off,  go  around  and  landing  phases  were,  however,  of  relatively  short  duration  lasting  no 
longer  than  90  seconds. 

In  a  second  approach  eight  indices  of  heart  rate  and  heart  rate  variability  were  processed  at  each  evaluation  of  workload 
rating  by  either  pilot  or  observer. 

We  studied  the  correspondences  between  these  heart  rate  and  heart  rate  variability  indices  and  pilot  ratings 
simultaneously  recorded  using  the  method  of  factorial  analysis  of  Benzecri  (31).  This  method  is  applicable  to  any  given  table  of 
positive  values  having  rows  of  N  individuals  (in  this  study  the  flight  sequence  corresponding  to  workload  rating  evaluations) 
and  columns  of  N  variables  (in  this  study  heart  rate  and  heart  rate  variability  indices  and  workload  ratings).  This  permits  to 
represent  the  sets  of  variables  and  individuals  in  the  system  of  orthogonal  basis  defined  by  the  factorial  axis  (32).  In  order  to 
apply  factor  analysis  of  correspondences  homogeneous  data  have  been  obtained  by  defining  classes  within  boundaries  for  all 
the  above  mentioned  variables. 

From  the  A3 10  flights'  material  we  have  inventorized  3032  sequences  and  divided  each  variability  index  into  seven 
classes  going  from  lower  to  higher  values. 

Coding  of  workload  ratings  and  various  variability  indices  helps  to  extract  64  modalities. 

The  initial  data  table  has  dimensions  of  (3032,64)  and  figure  1 3  shows  the  deduced  2  dimensional  factorical  space  (F 1 , 
F2)  where  the  64  modalities  are  plotted.  This  figure  shows  that  the  modalities  vary  according  to  a  specific  gradient  going  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  modality  values.  As  for  example,  the  modalities  of  the  SM3  *  index  follow  a  parabolic  like  curve  from 
SM3 1  *  to  SM37  • ;  while  the  workload  RAP  *  estimated  by  the  pilot  varies  in  the  opposite  direction  (RAP1  *  to  RAP5  * ). 

The  proximity  of  different  modalities  can  be  studied  knowing  that  2  modalities  are  as  close  to  each  other  as  their 
interrelation  can  allow. 

The  matrix  of  distances  between  variables,  in  the  factorial  space  formed  with  the  first  7  factors,  enables  only  to  look  after 
the  nearest  neighbours  of  each  workload  rating  evaluation.  One  can  see  that  the  higher  pilot  workload  ratings  have  as  nearest 
neighbours  classes  of  indices  corresponding  to  higher  heart  rate  and  lower  heart  rate  variability  and  those  of  lower  pilot 
workload  ratings  have  only  as  nearest  neighbours  classes  of  indices  corresponding  to  lower  heart  rates  and  higher  heart  rate 
variability. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  think  that  heart  rate  and  heart  rate  variability  ambulatory  monitoring  of  aircrews  can  be  a  good 
means  to  assess  the  impact  and  difficulty  of  task  performance.  From  these  last  findings  of  a  correspondence  between  heart  rate 
variability  and  pilot  ratings  there  is  suggestive  evidence  of  the  possibility  to  include  heart  rate  variability  in  a  pilot  workload 
model. 

3,  Dynamic  Workload  Modelling 

The  research  results  mentioned  above  suggested  that  workload  ratings  might  be  modelled  using  data  extraneous  to  the 
pilot,  such  as  aircraft  and  flight  status  measures.  The  research  information  reported  in  the  previous  paragraph  illustrated 
however  that  heart  rate  data  intraneous  to  the  pilot  may  also  be  indicative  of  varying  worklor  d  states.  Hence  the  objective  was 
formulated  to  attempt  modeling  ratings  of  the  dynamic  workload  method  by  means  of '.craft  data,  heart  rate  variability 
parameters  and  flight  status  measures.  The  study  reported  in  this  section  was  performed  in  cooperation  with  Dunlap  & 
Associates  and  Cochin  Laboratory  of  Physiology.  It  utilizes  data  collected  during  60  hours  of  actual  route-proving  flights  in  the 
A310  Certification  campaign  late  1982  and  early  1983.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  and  validate  a  statistical 
model  which  would  be  capable  of  predicting  the  subjective  mental  workload  ratings  actually  given  by  the  pilots  during  the 
certification  campaign.  From  over  60  hours  of  route  proving  flights  on  the  European  network,  31  flights  averaging 
approximately  one  hour  each  were  used  to  build  a  predictive  model  since  aircraft  data  and  heart  rate  measures  on  both  pilots 
were  available. 

The  task  of  developing  a  model  capable  of  predicting  a  pilot's  subjective  workload  rating  involved  both  extensive  data 
manipulation  and  management  as  well  as  the  application  of  a  rigorous  statistical  approach  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  deriving 
spurious  results.  Data  management  was  a  major  undertaking  both  because  of  the  size  of  the  data  sets  and  because  four  different 
sets  of  information  recorded  in  completely  different  ways  had  to  be  integrated. 

These  were  the  pilot  and  observer  ratings,  the  aircraft  flight  parameters  and  the  pilot  heart  data.  The  fourth  data  set 
consisted  of  printed  log  sheets  prepared  during  the  various  flights  showing  the  flight  phase,  e.g.  takeoff,  climb  etc.,  and  flight 
condition,  e.g.  normal,  emergency  etc.  Figure  14  shows  the  flow  of  these  data  through  the  various  major  processing  steps. 
Development  of  the  model  was  undertaken  using  a  ‘split  halves”  design  in  which  half  of  the  data  were  used  to  construct  the 
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model  and  die  remaining  half  were  wed  a,  a  reliability  and  validity  test.  The  7-pctot  rating  scale  ranging  from  2  through  8  was 
employed  for  the  certification  (Ughis  and  used  as  the  dependent  measure  in  this  study. 

The  model  building  half  was  used  for  the  stepwise  multiple  regression  screening  of  candidate  measures  previously 
mentioned. 


Models  were  calculated  using  the  General  Linear  Models  (GLM)  ('3)  (34),  approach  which  permits 
continuous  and  discrete  variables  Thus,  measured  data  on  heart  rates  and  the  aircraft  (continuous  measures)  and  categories  of 
ahcnlft  status  infwmatio^wSM  fl^JM  phase  (takeoff, climb,  approach, etc.)  coukl  all  be  used  to  predict  the  workload  ratings 
which  had  been  given  by  the  1 4  pilots  during  the  flight 

The  resulting  model  coefficients  weic  utilised  to  calculate  a  predicted  workload  rating  foreach  data  rtwt  in  dievaklity 
sample  The  actual  and  predicted  ratings  were  then  correlated  and  the  model  was  either  accepted  as  valid  or  rejected  based  on 
the  significance  and  magnitude  of  the  correlation. 

The  application  of  these  data  management  methods  resulted  in  the  calculation  of  over  50  different  models  of  pilot 


workload. 


The  aircraft  measures  considered  included : 

•  exponential  averages, 

•  rates  through  aero, 

•  reversal  rates, 

•  number  of  AFC  modes  on. 


The  heart  rate  measures  excluded : 

•  level 

•  difference  (baseline,  overall  mean) 

•  trend  (short,  long  terms) 

•  variance  (short,  long  terms). 

The  resulting  model  finally  selected  as  the  best  was  prove!  reliable  and  a  valid  predictor  of  the  rating  pitots  gave, 
significantly  bet w  than  cha^(p  <  0.000 1 )  (Multiple  R  of  0.67).  Ratings  predicted  by  themodel  correlated  well  with  actual 
ratings,  the  model  also  predicting  the  ratings  of  the  pilots  more  accurately  than  did  the  on-board  observers. 

This  can  be  appreciated  by  flight  phase  and  l y  scenario  on  figure  1 5  These  graphs  present  mean  ratings  as  a  function  of 
flight  phase  or  flight  condition  and  use : 


hunt***** 
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Fig.  15  Predicted  ratings  versus  actual  ratings 
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—  Aircraft  measures 

—  H*«it  rate  measures  on  rating  pilot 

—  Heart  rate  measures  on  non-rating  pilot 

—  Flight  condition 

—  Flight  phase 

—  Scenario 

—  Pilot  flying/pilot  non  flying  specification. 

In  general,  this  shows  that  higher  mean  workload  ratings  were  associated  with  situations  and  conditions  which  research 
and  experience  suggested  would  show  higher  workload. 

Regardless  of  the  particular  aspect  of  workload  actually  heing  addressed  by  the  subjecivt  ratings  given  by  the  A3 10 
certification  pilots,  it  was  possible  to  utilize  the  data  available  to  calculate  a  valid  and  reliable  predictive  model.  Moreover,  all 
three  types  of  data  (aircraft,  heart  rate  and  variability)  play  important  rotes  in  the  model  thereby  further  reinforcing  the  notion 
that  workload  is  a  “multi -dimensions!  mentally  determined  construct”  (35). 

PITFALLS  AND  LIMITATIONS 

1.  Dynamic  Matbods 

Although  pilot  workload  has  been  a  concern  for  sometime,  there  has  been  little  large-scale  reseach  conducted  on 
commercial  urcrafl  to  date.  The  minimum  crew  certification  programme  for  the  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  A300  FF  and  A3 1 0 
provided  a  unique  opportunity  to  perform  practical  work  in  this  field.  Heart  rate  monitoring  analysis  could  be  done  since 
measurement  equipment  was  easy  to  install  and  unobtrusive  when  compared  to  other  physiological  measures.  Subjective 
assessment  of  pilot  workload  was  also  easily  accepted  by  those  involved  in  the  evaluation  flights.  Some  pioneering  work  had 
already  been  done  by  Cooper  and  Harper  (10)  fa  develop  a  scale  to  rate  aircraft  handling  qualities.  The  practice  of  opinion 
surveys  well  known  in  marketing  and  attitude  research  could  readily  be  transferred  to  the  cockpit  area  by  adapting  the  scale  just 
mentioned.  However  the  apparent  additional  burden  for  pilots  to  have  to  rate  their  own  workload  prompted  AIRBUS 
INDUSTRIE  to  adopt  a  cautious  approach  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  rating  categories.  At  first,  in  the  A300  FF,  the  pilot 
scale  only  contained  5  choices,  which  was  eventually  expands!  to  7  for  the  A3 10  minimum  crew  campaigns,  the  former  having 
proven  not  to  be  disturbing  at  all. 

It  does  not  go  unnoticed  that  most  ratings  obtained  with  either  scale  had  the  propensity  to  be  in  the  medium  workload 
category.  Rating  distributions  however  clearly  proved  sensitive  to  workload  alterations  us  shown  ear'ier. 

With  the  7-point  scale  in  the  A3 1 0  campaigns  we  obtained  even  more  continuously  bdl-shaped  histograms  whose  median 
would  systematically  shi’  t  rightwards  with  increasing  workload. 

Finally,  for  the  EFIS  and  FMS  experiments  a  continuous  1  to  10  “bother"  scale  was  also  easily  adopted  by  pilots.  This 
scale  again  allowed  for  much  more  variation  to  be  expressed. 

It  is  also  dear  that  the  5th  (A300  FF)  or  7th  (A3 10)  extreme  workload  category  pushbutton  on  the  rating  box  is 
intentionally  missing.  The  reason  ocing  that  in  such  a  saturated  situation  the  obscrvcr-rater  would  obviously  not  insist  on  a 
workload  rating  and  rather  ct'.l  off  the  scenario  being  exercized  to  have  pilots  back  to  their  primary  concern  i.e.  maint  lining 
flight  safety.  Because  of  this  the  A  and  E  categories  (A  300  FF)  or  2  imd  8  ratings  (A3 10)  were  to  be  considered  as  anchor 
points  at  both  extremes  of  the  workload  range. 

Having  trained  participating  pilots  to  rate  their  workload  evaluation  with  the  scale  almost  continuously  (at  observer's 
request)  we  have  to  maintain  that  universal  calibration  is  improbable  be  it  only  because  everyone  may  be  giving  different 
attributes  to  the  term  workload,  is  having  t  different  perception  and  is  adopting  a  different  attitude.  Cumulating  frequency  or 
time  distribution  histograms  may  therefore  appear  as  a  simplistic  accounting  procedure  whatever  alternatives  there  may  be. 
Not  being  engaged  in  pure  srrentificslly-oriented  research  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE  had  purposely  chosen  not  to  impose  my 
specific  workload  definition. 

2.  Workload  Asst. -w  <  .its 

Most  imported  w"s  the  ability  to  mease,  c  variations  of  reported  workload  and  the  possibility  to  express  acceptability 
judgements  throughout  the  scenario  range.  Workload  in  this  sense  is  a  human  by-product  resulting  from  a  variety  of  man- 
machine  and  roan-man  .nformatior.  exchange  processes  based  on  the  concepts  of  communication  theory  (36)  r 37).  Boy 
expanded  this  trie  tic  interpretation  of  workload  to  several  (workload)  variability  indices  characterizing  the  informational 
entropy  of  crew-o.-gamzationai  perception  and  memorization  procedures  and  decision  strategies  (38)  (39).  One  should  remind 
ti  stay  clear  from  the  temptation  to  make  absolute  quantifications  o‘  workload  just  as  in  thermodynamics  it  is  not  possible  to 
measure  entropy  by  means  of ..  direct  measuring  equipn  .'.it  st*eh  as  u  thermometer  or  n  manometer. 

Given  the  multi’rde  of  inil'iercts  very  pi  ..sc  tuai.tifications  of  workload  to  assess  the  impact  of  a  minor  uesign  charige, 
the  effect  of  a  small  procedural  modification  or  the  influence  of  an  alteration  inflight  scenario  mat  at  necessarily  make  sense. 
No  flight  ever  resembles  any  ether  as  weather  situation,  ATC  communication,  air  traffic,  aircraft  condition,  crew  contact  and 
the  operational  context  never  are  e>.  tet'y  die  same  without  rigorous  experimental  precaution.  It  may  be  hazardous  or  even 
illusive  to  reproduce  a  flight  for  the  sole  purpose  of  absolute  workload  determination  given  the  many  influences  that  mediate 
the  variation  pr  cess  and  contribute  to  introduce  biases  and  errors  in  such  assessments. 

3.  Modelling  Workload 

What  matters  most,  for  an  aircraft  manufacturer  is  to  be  able  to  detect  workload  changes  and  trends  as  a  function  of 
evolving  situations  and  resulting  crew  activity  organisation  within  a  giv-n  cockpit  environment. 
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This  it  why  experimental  control  precautions  wen  taken  in  the  performance  criteria  tests  described  esrtier  in  Port  l. 
Fat  . oriel  design  for  analysis  of  variance  were  rigorously  adopted  capable  to  counterbalance  for  confounding  effects  or  to 
separate  them  from  the  effects  of  interest  during  rnalyris. 

After  the  completion  of  most  developmental  studies,  a  central  question  concerns  the  practicality  of  the  results.  In  most 
cases,  research  data  are  collected  under  conditions  which  permit  an  unusually  high  degree  of  control.  Ine  ability  to  ex, end 
results  based  on  these  data  to  “normeT  conditions  without  the  rigours  of  experimental  controls  is  often  an  issue.  However,  in 
the  context  of  the  workload  model  derived  from  use  A3 1 0  minimum  crew  campaign  there  is  no  such  problem.  The  data  fot  that 
study  were  collected  during  route-proving  ■  ertificabon  flights  which  were  designed  to  be  realistic.  In  fact  the  use  of  the  data  to 
support  the  construction  of  a  model  was  not  contemplated  during  the  process  of  certifying  the  A3 1 0.  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  model  developed  in  this  study  is  realistic  and  representative  uf  certification  Bights  and,  likely,  the  normal 
line  operations  these  flights  were  Intended  to  simulate. 

The  preliminary  development  study  (discussed  above)  also  found  a  strong  predictive  model  of  pilot  ratings  made  on  a  1 0 
point  scale  not  unhke  the  7  point  version  used  during  the  A310  flights.  The  preliminary  study,  however,  was  conducted  in  an 
A300  test  aircraft.  This  provides  the  suggestion  that  models  can  be  developed  which  would  be  valid  across  a  wide  variety  of 
aircraft  types.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  any  of  the  me  osurea  used  in  the  model  which  would  suggest  that  they  were  not 
widely  applicable  to  jet  aircraft  with  simular  performance  characteristics.  The  GLM  modeling  technique  would  allow  the 
aircraft  type  to  be  used  as  a  classification  variable  if  similar  data  across  the  aircraft  types  were  available. 

The  model  (discussed  above)  involved  numerous  scenarios  which  covered  a  great  van.-ty  of  normal,  abnormal  and 
emergency  operating  conditions.  This  model  seemed  quite  capable  of  tracking  the  subjective  judgements  of  the  pilots  across 
this  range  of  circumstances.  Thus,  tb:  flying  task  need  not  he  kept  uniform  in  order  to  be  able  to  predict  pitot  ratings. 

The  proved  validity,  reliability ;  utd  realism  of  the  model  does  not,  necessarily,  insure  its  utility  to  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE 
The  model  was  developed  using  toe  A310  (200  series)  and  flights  with  a  duration  of  approximately  one  hour.  Its  universality 
has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  and  validation  work  with  other  flight  measurements  on  other  AIRBUS-versions  is  underway. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  approach  employed  and,  perhaps,  the  basics  of  the  model  could  hat  c  widespread 
apphcabOhy. 

CONCLUSION 

Dynamo  assessment  of  workload  had  never  been  performed  by  a  European  aircraft  manufacturer  to  the  extent  it  is 
reported  in  this  paper. 

Clearly,  the  incentive  was  to  certify  the  advanced  cockpits  of  new  technology  aircraft  with  a  crew  complement  of  two 
pilots.  But  beyond  that  it  brought  a  realization  that  meaningful  human  factors  worl  :tn  make  sense  if  proper  measurement 
procedures  are  usod  and  if  now  available  computational  facilities  are  utilized,  la  particular,  while  not  overstressiig  the  merits  of 
subjective  (workload)  rating  it  helped  once  again  to  accept  that  human  judgement  can  be  robed  on  if  and  when  used  with 
precaution.  Moreover,  it  was  extremely  encouraging  to  see  the  work  on  tmbulatcry  monitoring  of  heart  rate  to  come  to  fruition 
also  partly  because  many  attempts  in  the  past  led  to  ever-increasing  scepticisms  with  regard  to  this  field. 

Regardless  of  the  particular  aspect  of  workload  actually  being  addressed  by  the  subjective  ratings  given  by  the  A310 
certifkationpiiots.it  was  possible  to  utilize  the  available  data  to  calculate  avail  4  and  reliable  predictive  model.  The  existence  of 
the  model  is,  by  itself,  a  significant  finding.  The  complete  analyst  of  ail  the  dimensions  of  the  model  and  its  potential 
implications  for  ,hc  theory  of  workload  and  its  measurement  were  well  beyond  the  realm  of  the  present  paper. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  process  of  developing  this  model  lias  slttwn  that  there  is  an  underlying  order  to  the 
dynamic  workload  assessments  performed  by  pilots  in  sif.tetions  such  as  Certification  flights.  The  abibty  to  detect  workload 
variations  and  to  predict  the  subjective  ratings  opens  up  numerous  possibilities  for  additional  research  and  development  in 
other  areas  then  the  certification  of  aircraft. 
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INTRODUCTION 

workload  may  hi  defined  as  the  cost  incurred  by  the  human  operators  of  complex  airborne  systems  in  accomplishing 
the  operational  requirem  .ids  imposed  on  them.  If  all  pilots  could  perform  all  flight-related  activities  on  time  rod  without  error, 
and  if  they  could  do  so  using  available  hardware,  software,  and  human  resources,  the  concept  of  workload  would  have  little 
practical  significance.  However,  they  often  cannot.  Automation  has  been  offered  as  a  solution  to  an  increasing  number  of 
workload-related  problems  in  existing  systems  or  predicted  for  those  under  development.  In  addition,  there  has  been  an  ever- 
increasing  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  crewmembers  in  aircraft  cockpits.  Again,  automatic  subsystems  are  provided  to 
moderate  the  demands  thus  placed  on  the  remaining  crewmembers.  Attempts  to  completely  replace  humans  by  automatic 
systems  have  foiled,  however,  because  human  capabilities,  adaptability,  and  flexibility  continue  to  surpass  those  of  the  most 
advanced  and  sophisticated  systems. 

To  achieve  the  desired  levels  of  overall  system  effectiveness,  aircraft  must  be  drsigned  that  take  advantage  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  remaining  crewmembers  and  impose  acceptable  levels  of  workload.  Thus,  the  concept  of  workload  has 
received  an  increasing  amount  of  theoretical  attention  during  the  past  decade  and  it  has  become  an  important  consideration  ir. 
system  design.  This  interest  has  been  prompted  by  the  realization  that  th:  human  element  in  advanced  man  —  machine  systems 
represents  the  limiting  factor  in  accomplishing,  increasingly  complex  activities.  -s— 

In  some  cases,  apparently  human  limitations  reflect  the  consequences  of  controls,  displays,  and  automatic  subsystems  that 
are  poorly  designed  or  that  are  poorly  interfaced  with  the  pilots.  In  other  cases,  the  demands  imposed  on  the  pilots  exceed  their 
capabilities  either  momentarily  or  for  extended  periods.  Finally,  the  environments  in  which  some  tasks  are  performed  impose 
additional  demands  cn  the  pilots,  combining  with  other  sources  of  workload  to  exceed  their  capabilities. 

SOURCES  OF  WORKLOAD 

The  relationship  between  workload,  human  behaviour  and  system  performance  is  complex.  Thus,  measurement 
procedures  that  are  inappropriate,  insensitive,  or  simplistic  may  provide  trivial  or  misleading  answers.  The  components  of 
workload  for  different  activities  vary  and  the  workload  experienced  by  individuals  faced  with  apparently  identical  task 
requirements  may  he  quite  different.  To  some  extent,  this  occurs  because  the  workload  of  a  task  is  not  uniquely  defined  by  its 
objective  demands,  it  also  reflects  an  operator's  responses  to  them  as  well.  In  addition,  various  measures  may  provide  different 
workload  estimates  for  the  same  task  because  they  reflect  unique  aspects  of  it,  the  circumstances  in  whic  it  is  performed,  and 
individual  differences  in  behavior  and  experience.  Thus,  the  utility  cif  the  information  that  measures  provide  may  vary  with  the 
situation  under  consideration.  The  factors  that  contribute  to  pilot  workload  include  the  demands  imposed  by  the  task,  the 
available  system  resources,  the  environments  in  which  it  is  performed,  and  individual  differences  among  pilots. 

IMPOSED  DEMANDS 

The  demands  that  are  imposed  on  pilots  are  created  by  whai  they  are  asked  to  achieve  (eg  the  objective  goals  of  the  flight 
and  requirements  for  speed  and  precision)  and  when  (eg  schedules,  procedures  and  deadlines).  Some  flight  tasks  arc 
intrinsically  more  demanding  than  others,  and  the  difficulty  of  almost  any  task  pap  be  altered  by  a  requirement  for  additional 
speed  or  accuracy.  The  system  resources  that  are  provided  define  how  the  pilots  can  accomplish  the  task  demands. 

They  include  controls,  displays,  automatic  sub-systems,  other  crew  members,  and  ground  support.  Poor  display  design, 
inaccessible  controls,  poor  handling  qualities,  and  too  much  or  too  little  information  can  increase  workload,  even  for  flight 
tasks  that  might  otherwise  impose  relatively  low  demands.  Finally,  where  a  task  is  performed  (eg  geographical  location,  altitude, 
time  of  day,  weather)  may  also  affect  workload.  For  example,  visual  workload  may  be  increased  by  poor  visibility,  physical 
workload  may  be  increased  by  turbulence,  and  threats  from  natural  or  man-made  sources  certainly  increases  stress-related 
components  of  workload.  These  elements  may  act  independently  to  create  the  workload  level  that  is  imposed  on  a  pilot  or  they 
may  interact,  enhancing  or  mitigating  each  others'  effects. 

EXPERIENCED  DEMANDS 

Finally,  who  performs  the  task  determines  the  actual  level  of  workload  experienced  by  a  particular  pilot.  Most  tasks 
require  certain  basic  skills,  knowledge,  and  training;  unskilled  or  inexperienced  pilots  experience  higher  levels  of  workload 
than  more  skilled  or  experienced  pilots.  In  addition,  incorrect  strategies,  insufficient  effort,  or  pilot  errors  may  result  in  higher 
levels  of  workload  associated  with  detecting,  resolving  and  recovering  from  the  problems  created  by  the  pilots  themselves. 
Finally  pilots'  expectations,  previous  experiences,  and  physical  and  emotional  states  can  affect  their  subjective  experiences  and 
evaluations  of  workload;  as  well  as  their  performance.  Thus,  the  “work”  that  is  ‘‘loaded’'  on  a  pilot  is  an  important  component  of 
the  workload  experienced  by  a  particular  pilot,  but  the  demands  experienced  during  a  specific  Sight  may  reflect  a  number  of 
other  factors  as  well. 
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Different  types  of  questions  might  be  asked  about  workload.  The  underlying  motives  might  be  economic,  political, 
engineering  design,  safety,  or  humanitarian.  The  goal  might,  be  to  prevent  potential  problems  or  to  identify  and  solve  those  that 
already  exist.  Some  questions  relate  to  the  sources  of  workload  (eg  the  effects  of  specific  flight  tasks,  procedures,  schedules, 
alternative  types  of  controls  and  displays,  the  addition  of  automated  sub-systems,  degraded  flight  modes,  and  pilot  selection 
and  training).  Others  focus  on  the  consequences  of  inappropriate  levels  of  workload  (eg  the  likelihood  of  fatigue,  performance 
decrements,  or  health  problems).  Yet  others  relate  to  the  relative  merits  of  alternative  solutions  to  workload  problems  (eg 
modified  system  designs,  mission  requirements,  or  crew  complements).  Finally  many  questions  are  posed  about  the  extent  to 
which  a  pilot's  “resources"  are  consumed  by  the  nominal  flying  task  and  are,  therefore,  unavailable  for  additional  tasks  or 
emeigency  situations.  Different  questions  demand  different  procedures  to  provide  a  valid  and  practical  measure  or  solution. 

WORKLOAD  MEASURES 

Despite  its  complexity,  workload  is  assumed  to  be  an  important  and  practically  relevant  entity  and  a  number  of  valid, 
sensitive,  and  reliable  measurement  techniques  have  been  developed.  Workload  measures  are  usually  organized  into  four 
categories:  (a)  objective  measures  of  primary  or  secondary  task  performance,  (b)  subjective  ratings,  (c)  physiological 
recordings,  and  (d)  analytic  techniques.  Each  type  of  measure  has  advantages  and  disadvantages  and  limitations  in  range  of 
activities  and  questions  to  which ’t  applies;  the  evidence  they  provide  may  or  may  not  be  useful,  depending  on  the  situation. 

A  structure  and  rationale  for  selecting  and  applying  workload  measures  and  interpreting  the  results  relies  on  a  theoretical 
understanding  of  the  potential  contributors  to  pilot  workload  and  a  precise  definition  of  the  goal  of  a  specific  analysis.  For 
example,  questions  about  task  demands  might  be  addressed  by  analytic  procedures  (eg  task  and  time-line  analysis).  Questions 
about  control  and  display  design  might  be  addressed  by  behavioral  measures  (eg  reaction  time,  accuracy,  eye  point  of  regard), 
physiological  measures  (evoked  ccrtical  potentials),  pilot  opinion,  and  models  of  human  operator  control,  attention,  and 
decision  making.  Questions  about  the  effect  of  the  environment  on  workload  might  be  addressed  by  measures  of  physiological 
arousal  (eg  heart  rate,  respiration)  and  pilot  opinion.  Finally,  questions  about  reserve  capacity  are  often  answered  with 
secondary-task  techniques. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  workload  absolutely.  To  some  extent,  this  occurs  because  the  workload  of  different  tasks  is 
created  by  different  factors.  Thus,  the  values  obtained  with  the  same  measure  used  in  different  situations  may  reflect  different 
phenomena.  A  workload  rating  for  one  task  might  reflect  the  level  of  time  pressure  experienced,  whereas  another,  apparently 
similar  rating,  might  represent  mental  effort  or  stress.  An  increase  in  heart  rate  might  reflect  the  stress  of  low  level  flight  cr  t' 
physical  effort  required  to  control  an  aircraft  in  heavy  turbulence.  Each  evaluation  reflects  the  cost  incurred  in  performing  the 
task,  but  the  information  provided  by  the  measures  is  not  equivalent.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  difficult  to  compare  workload 
estimates  obtained  with  different  measures  directly. 

For  this  reason,  most  workload  evaluations  are  relative;  one  flight  segment  is  compared  to  another,  a  new  aircraft  is 
compared  to  a  reference  aircraft,  alternate  e  display  designs  are  compared  to  each  other,  a  degraded  environment  is  compared 
to  the  nominal  case,  or  the '  nrkload  of  a  skilled  pilot  is  compared  to  that  of  a  novice.  In  each  case,  it  is  assumed  that  the  salient 
features  of  the  activities  are  roughly  equivalent,  except  those  that  are  experimentally  manipulated.  Thus,  other,  irrelevant, 
variables  are  held  constant,  information  obtained  about  the  variables  of  interest  can  be  compared  directly,  and  the  reference 
task  or  configuration  provides  a  context  within  which  the  results  can  be  interpreted. 

EXAMPLE  OF  A  WORKLOAD  ANALYSIS 

A  standard  task  has  been  provided  by  the  AGARD  FMP  Panel  for  which  a  candidate  workload  assessment  procedure  is 
to  be  recommended:  the  final  five  minutes  prior  to  landing  for  a  jet  transport  (Appendix  1).  The  task  requirements  include 
manual  altitude,  speed  and  flight  path  control,  navigation  (using  the  Instrument  Landing  System  —  ILS),  communications, 
checklists,  instrument  checks,  and  callouts.  The  approach  is  flown  in  the  rain  with  a  7.00ft  cloud  base  and  limited  visibility  in  a 
typical  aircraft  configured  for  two  pilots.  No  system  failures  are  encountered  nor  are  any  modifications  made  to  the  intended 
flight  plan. 

DEFINING  THE  QUESTION 

Different  questions  might  be  asked  about  the  workload  of  this  flight  segment: 

(a)  Is  the  allocation  of  duties  between  the  two  crewmembers  optimal?  (b)  What  is  the  effect  of  degraded  weather  during 
approach  and  landing?  (c)  Could  pilot  workload  be  reduced  by  automatic  altitude  callouts  or  checklists?  or  (d)  Are  there 
momentary  workload  levels  that  are  too  high?  I  will  focus  on  the  first  question  for  this  paper  study.  To  answer  this  question, 
information  is  needed  about  the  tasks  each  pilot  is  expected  to  do,  when  he  must  do  them,  and  the  relative  amounts  and  types  of 
workload  the  pilots  will  encounter  during  different  approaches.  For  example,  the  pilot-flying  might  experience  continuous 
visual  and  manual  workload  while  the  pilot-not-flying  might  experience  high  levels  of  monitoring  and  communications 
workload.  Furthermore,  differences  in  responsibility  between  the  right  and  left  seats  might  create  relatively  subtle  differences 
in  workload  from  the  pilot’s  perspeedves. 

GENERAL  PROCEDURE 

In  this  secdon,  I  will  describe  how  the  workload  analysis  will  be  structured  and  an  inflight  experiment  conducted.  First,  the 
aedvides  required  of  the  crew  as  a  team  must  be  defined  and  a  nominal  time-line  for  these  aedvides  established.  Next,  the 
distributions  of  duties  adopted  by  individual  crews  (and  the  resulting  workload  levels)  must  be  assessed  inflight.  The  former  is 
accomplished  analytically,  the  latter,  empirically.  The  preliminary  analysis  provides  a  structure  for  the  subsequent  inflight 
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experiment  It  suggests  how  to  segment  the  flight  for  analysts,  when  tr  apply  workload  measures,  and  candidate  tasks  for  a 
detailed  analysis. 

The  pilots  will  perform  the  approach  and  landing  in  a  standard  cockpit  with  all  equipment  functioning  normally.  Since  no 
alternative  controls,  displays,  levels  of  automation,  or  crew  sizes  will  be  considered,  the  effect  of  system  resources  upon 
workload  will  not  be  addressed.  Likewise,  since  the  approaches  will  be  flown  under  identical  meteorological  conditions,  the 
influence  of  environment  on  workload  will  not  be  examined  directly. 

Criterion  performance  levels  are  established  for  airspeed  (+/-3  kts),  rate  of  descent  on  the  glideslope  (+/-50  ft/inin), 
localizer  tracking  (+/-2.5  deg)  and  touchdown  point  (within  100m  and  at  less  then  6  ft/sec).  In  addition,  a  list  of  discrete 
activities  that  must  be  accomplished  during  each  segment  (eg  callouts,  flap  settings,  landing  checks,  communications),  will  be 
prepared. 

Qualified  transport  pilots  will  participate  in  the  flight  experiment,  using  equipment  and  procedures  with  which  they  are 
familiar.  Flight  time  and  familiarity  with  the  aircraft  and  routes  will  not  be  experimentally  manipulated. 

SELECTION  OF  MEASURES 
Task  Analysis/Time  Line 

A  task  analysis  will  provide  information  about  what  activities  are  required  while  a  time-line  will  establish  the  schedules, 
procedures,  and  deadlines.  Some  preliminary  information  about  the  workload  imposed  by  each  task  and  the  time  it  requires 
can  be  obtained  from  existing  data  bases  (eg  Hart  &  Bartolussi  (1). 

The  entire  five-minute  flight  could  be  evaluated  as  a  single  entity,  however,  subdividing  it  into  four  intervals  allows  a  more 
precise  and  diagnostic  assessment.  The  activities  performed  during  each  segment  (Table  1)  include:  flight-path  control, 
navigation,  communications,  checklists,  crosschecks,  or  callouts,  and  discrete  actions.  The  segments  represent  meaningful 
units  of  activity  from  a  pilot's  perspective  rather  than  equal  intervals  of  time. 

Measures  of  Performance 

Primary  Task  Compliance  with  target  performance  values  will  be  evaluated  at  30-sec  intervals  by  a  cockpit  observer.  He 
will  also  record  when  discrete  actions  are  performed  and  by  whom.  Two  measures  of  performance  will  be  obtained  that  are 
often  sensitive  to  inflight  workload:  flight  path  control  (glideslope  and  localizer  deviation)  and  communications.  Control 
measures  provide  an  objective  summary  of  how  well  the  pilots  manage  an  aircraft  to  achieve  a  smooth  and  precise  approach. 
Deviations  during  any  30-sec  interval  will  indicate  periods  of  time  when  the  pilot-flying  was  sufficiently  overloaded  by  other 
actions  that  primary  flightpath  control  suffered.  A  communications  anal;  sis  will  provide  an  objective  estimate  of  ATC-related 
workload  levels.  This  is  possible  because  standardized  taxonomies  of  communications  exist  in  which  a  priori  estimates  of  the 
workload  imposed  by  r  ■  mununications  tasks  have  been  quantified  ( 1 ),  (2),  (3) 


TABLE  1 .  Segments  of  flight  for  workload  analysis. 

Segment  1 : 

Descent  irom  4000  ft  to  level  off  at  2000  ft 

a. 

Reduce  speed  from  250  kts  to  2  in  kts  using  speedbrakes 

b. 

Approach  checklist 

c. 

Radar  vectors  to  intersect  ILS 

Segment  2: 

Level  at  2000  ft  to  glideslope  capture 

a. 

Reduce  speed  to  140  kts 

b. 

Gear  down 

c. 

Flaps  to  1, 5,  then  15 

d. 

Set  altimeters 

e. 

Localizer  intercept 

f. 

Change  to  tower  frequency 

g- 

Landing  checklist  complete 

Segment  3: 

Glideslope  capture  to  touchdown 

Reduce  speed  to  VAT+10 

b 

Descend  on  glideslope 

c. 

Landing  flaps  selected 

d. 

Huai  landing  information  obtained  and  checked 

e. 

Altitude  callouts 

Segment  4: 

Touchdown  to  uod  off  runway 

a. 

Reverse  thrust,  deceleration 

b. 

Braking 

c. 

Nose  wheel  steering 

d. 

Change  to  ground  frequency 
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Secondary  Task  Most  secondary  task  measures  of  pilot  workload  are  inappropriate  inflight  because  they  are  difficult  to 
implement  and  might  compromise  safety.  However,  interval  production  is  one  exception  because  stimuli  can  be  presented  and 
responses  obtained  with  minimal  instrumentation  and  it  does  not  intrude  on  primary  task  performance.  When  workload  levels 
become  very  high,  it  is  performance  on  the  interval  production  task  that  suffers  rather  than  aircraft  control.  In  fact,  pilots  may 
simply  forget  they  are  in  the  midst  of  producing  an  interval  when  overload  situations  occur.  The  occurrence  of  such  “Timeouts" 
can  be  evaluated  as  indicators  of  workload  peaks.  Furthermore,  previous  research  has  shown  that  this  measure  is  sensitive  to 
the  workload  levels  encountered  in  different  segments  of  simulated  flight  (4),  (S),  (6),  (7).  Because  it  is  difficult  to  concentrate 
on  the  passage  of  time  in  the  prescent  of  any  other  activity,  clock  time  continues  but  subjective  awareness  of  it  may  not,  leading 
to  an  underestimation  of  the  passage  of  time  (eg  longer  production  intervals  and  shorter  verbal  estimates)  and  increased 
variability. 

In  this  flight,  as  in  many  previous  simulations,  10-sec  intervals  will  be  selected  for  the  interval  production  task.  At 
previously  established  points  in  each  of  the  four  segments  of  flight,  the  observer  will  ask  the  pilots  to  start  a  timer  mounted  on 
the  outboard  side  of  their  seats,  wait  until  they  feel  that  1 0  sec  has  elapsed,  and  then  stop  the  timer.  The  observer  will  collect  the 
timers,  record  the  produced  durations  and  replace  the  timers  for  the  next  interval  production.  In  order  to  avoid  interfering  with 
flying  at  critical  times,  interv  al  productions  can  not  be  recorded  throughout  the  flight. 

However,  the  information  that  they  provide  when  they  are  given  indicates  the  relative  amounts  of  mental  workload 
experienced  by  each  pilot  at  that  instant.  To  control  for  individual  differences  in  tuning,  baseline  productions  will  be  obtained 
poor  to  the  flight  and  measures  obtained  inflight  will  be  expressed  as  deviations  from  these  values 

Physiological 

Two  physiological  measures  will  be  obtained  for  each  analysis  segment:  heart  rate  and  heart  rate  variability.  These 
measures  reflect  several  factors  that  can  contribute  to  flight-task  workload:  stress,  responsibility,  physical  effort  and  mental 
effort.  Physiological  measures  generally  have  the  advantage  of  being  unobtrusive.  That  is,  they  can  be  obtained  without 
requiring  attention  from  the  pilot  or  interfering  with  the  flight.  In  addition,  since  they  can  be  recorded  relatively  continuously, 
they  can  reflect  momentary  fluctuations  in  workload.  Finally,  they  provide  an  objective  indication  of  involuntary  physiological 
changes  that  often  accompany  variations  in  workload.  The  disadvantages  include  a  lack  of  diagnesticity.  That  is,  most 
physiological  measures  reflect  non-specific  responses  to  many  sources  of  stress.  These  responses  may  be  due  to  the  demands 
imposed  by  the  flight,  the  environment,  or  the  pilot,  or  to  other  factors  that  are  less  directly  related  to  workload.  Cardiovascular 
responses  do,  however,  provide  an  integrated  indication  of  the  total  impact  of  the  flight  on  the  pilots  that  does  not  also  reflect 
the  characteristics  of  the  system  (as  many  performance  measure  do)  or  the  pilots'  biases  and  misconceptions  (as  subjective 
ratings  do). 

As  the  heart  muscle  tenses  am.  relaxes,  circulating  blood  through  the  system,  variations  in  the  sound  of  the  heart  beat  and 
residual  electrical  potentials,  can  be  recorded  on  the  skin.  These  electrical  signals  can  be  recorded  with  a  portable  biomedical 
monitoring  device  such  as  the  Vitalog.  The  Vitalog  is  the  size  of  a  pocket  calculator  and  can  be  worn  in  the  pocket  of  a  pilot’s 
flight  suit  (8).  Three  electrodes  are  attached  to  the  pilot’s  chest  with  electrode  paste  and  adhesive  tape.  The  Vitalog  detects 
“R-waves"  and  records  the  average  inter-beat  interval  and  with  a  very  high  sampling  rate  (20  limes  per  second),  also  provides 
information  for  the  proposed  analysis  of  heart  rate  variability. 

Heart  Sate 

The  average  beat-to-beat  interval  has  been  shown  to  reflect  the  stress  associated  with  specific  flight-relatrd  activities.  In 
general,  the  expectation  is  that  Heart  rate  will  increase  as  workload  is  increased.  For  example.  Hart,  Hanser  and  Lester  (8)  and 
Roscoe  (9)  found  that  heart  rates  are  typically  elevated  during  take-off  and  landing  and  return  to  baseline  levels  at  altitude.  In 
addition,  substantially  greater  increases  were  found  for  the  pilot-flying  during  take-off  and  landing  than  for  the  pilot-not-flying. 
It  is  possible  that  the  feeling  of  responsibility  nnd  level  of  preparedness  that  must  be  maintained  by  the  pilot-flying  could  result 
in  their  elevated  levels  of  arousal.  Thus,  heart  rate  measures  should  be  able  to  differentiate  between  two  crew  members. 

Heart  rate  may  not  be  sensitive  to  differences  in  mental  workload,  however. 

For  example,  it  has  been  found  to  be  relatively  insensitive  to  the  workload  of  tasks  performed  in  a  laboratory  or  simulator 
when  the  sources  of  workload  were  primarily  meutal  and  the  stress  associated  with  flight  was  not  present  (10),  (1 1).  Thus,  heart 
rate  provides  information  about  pilots’  arousal  levels,  but  may  not  relate  to  other  aspects  of  workload. 

Heart  Rate  Variability 

A  second  cardiovascular  measure  will  be  used  that  has  been  found  to  reflect  even  subtle  variations  in  mental  workload; 
heart  rate  variability  or  sinus  arrythmia.  The  general  finding  has  been  that  heart  rate  irregularity  decreases  as  the  difficulty  of  a 
task  is  increased.  The  specific  technique  proposed  is  based  on  an  idea  suggested  by  Mulder  (12)  that  controlled  or  attentive 
cognitive  processing  may  lead  to  a  “defense  reaction”  that  is  initiated  by  an  increase  in  effort  and  reflected  in  a  decrease  in  heart 
rate  variability.  This  is  manifested  in  a  reduction  in  the  amplitude  of  the  0.1  Hz  component  of  the  frequency  spectrum  of  beat- 
to-beat  intervals.  Mulder’s  analytic  technique  was  based  on  aggregates  of  256  heart  rate  sample-,  however,  (about  4  min  for  a 
heart  rate  of  65  beats/min),  which  would  not  be  precise  enough  for  current  application  (several  segments  will  last  less  than  1 
min). 

Moray  and  his  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Toronto  have  developed  an  alternative  method  of  obtaining  an  estimate  of 
the  power  in  the  0.1  Hz  region  of  the  frdquency  spectrum  that  looks  very  promising  (13),  (14).  They  developed  a  “black  box” 
that  monitors,  records,  and  quantifies  this  cardiovascular  measure  virtually  continuously,  providing  a  sensitive  real-time 
indication  of  workload  variations  associated  with  difficulty  manipulations  within  tasks  and  of  the  workload  reduction  that 
accompanies  training.  Inflight  the  information  for  this  analysis  could  be  recorded  and  stored  for  later,  offline,  analysis. 
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Subjective  Rattafi 

Subjective  ratings  may  come  closest  to  tapping  the  essence  of  workload  and  provide  the  most  generally  applicable  and 
sensitive  measure.  This  is  because  they  provide  a  direct  indication  of  the  impact  of  flight-related  activities  on  pilots  that 
integrates  the  effects  of  many  workload  contributors.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  pilots  can  let  their  experiences  influence 
their  judgements,  thereby  taking  into  account  whatevet  they  considered  relevant  in  a  particular  flight  segment  The 
disadvantage  is  the  potential  for  high  levels  of  hetween-rater  variability.  Since  the  requirement  to  quantify  one’s  experiences 
with  experimentally-imposed  rating  scales  is  not  a  natural  activity,  there  may  be  discrepancies  between  pilots’  subjective 
experiences  arid  their  abilities  to  express  these  experiences  with  a  specific  rating  scale.  However,  well-designed  rating  scales 
with  operationally  defined  terms  can  resolve  many  potential  problems. 

Despite  inconsistencies  in  the  absolute  values  given  with  rating  scales,  the  typical  finding  is  that  the  rank-ordering  of  tasks 
or  flight  segments  with  respect  to  workload  is  quite  consistent  across  raters.  However,  because  the  factors  that  contribute  to 
workload  vary  between  tasks  and  between  raters,  a  multi-dimensional  approach  may  be  better  able  to  capture  all  potentially 
relevant  factors.  The  typical  finding  is  that  people  can  estimate  specific  components  more  accurately  and  consistently  than  they 
can  the  more  global  construct  of  workload  and  that  they  can  evaluate  experimentally  relevant  factors  even  though  they  might 
not  have  considered  them  in  a  global  workload  rating.  The  subscales  must  include  questions  about  the  objective  demands 
imposed  on  pilots  as  well  as  their  behavioral  and  emotional  responses  to  them,  but  they  must  not  be  so  numerous  that  they 
cannot  be  obtained  inflight  with  minimal  interference. 

A  rating  scale  has  been  developed  at  NASA-Ames  Research  Center  that  provides  an  overall  workload  score  based  on  a 
weighted  average  of  magnitude  ratings  on  six  subscales:  Mental  Demands,  Physical  Demands,  Temporal  Demands,  Own 
Performance,  Effort,  and  Frustration.  The  subscales  were  selected  after  a  multi-year  research  effort,  summarized  in  Hart  and 
Staveland  (15).  The  importance  of  each  factor  as  a  source  of  workload  for  a  particular  task  is  obtained  by  a  simple  pair-wise 
comparison  among  the  six  factors.  Ratings  on  each  subscaie  are  obtained  after  each  performance  of  the  task.  By  giving  more 
weight  to  ratings  of  factors  that  were  most  important  during  a  particular  task,  the  sensitivity  ot  the  derived  workload  score  is, 
thereby,  enhanced.  The  derived  workload  scores  have  substantially  less  be  tween-rater  variability  than  unidimensional 
workload  ratings  and  the  subscales  provide  diagnostic  information  about  the  specific  sources  of  loading. 

The  first  dimension  of  this  two-dimensional  rating  scale  (Importance)  reflects  the  contribution  of  each  factor  to  the 
workload  of  a  specific  task  from  the  perspective  of  the  pilot.  Tltis  dimension  is  reflected  in  the  weight  given  to  each  factor  by  the 
raters.  The  weights  account  for  two  potential  rources  of  rating  variability:  differences  in  workload  definitions  between  raters 
within  a  task  and  differences  in  the  sources  of  workload  between  tasks.  In  addition,  the  weights  also  provide  diagnostic 
information  about  the  nature  of  the  workload  imposed  by  different  tasks  or  experienced  by  different  pilots.  There  are  15 
possible  pairwise  combinations  of  the  6  scales.  The  number  of  times  each  factor  is  selected  as  being  more  relevant  to  the 
workload  of  a  particular  task,  in  comparison  to  each  other  factor,  is  tallied.  The  minimum  tally  for  each  factor  is  0  (not  at  all 
relevant).  The  maximum  tally  is  5  (more  important  than  any  other  factor). 

The  second  dimension  (Magnitude)  reflects  the  numerical  values  given  to  each  factor  during  ar  following  performance  of 
a  task  or  task  segment.  Ratings  are  obtained  for  each  scale  individually.  The  scales  are  presented  on  n  computer  display  or 
rating  sheet.  Responses  are  made  with  an  analog  input  device,  marking  on  the  rating  sheet,  or  verbally.  Inflight,  rating  sheers  or 
verbal  responses  are  most  practical.  Each  scale  is  presented  as  a  1 2-cm  line  divided  in  20  equal  intervals  anchored  by  bipolar 
descriptors  appropriate  for  that  factor  (e.g.,  Extremely  Low/Extremely  High).  The  responses  are  quantified  on  a  scale  from  1- 
100  in  increments  of  five  points  during  data  analysis.  The  weights  and  ratings  may  or  may  not  covary.  For  example,  it  is  possible 
for  mental  demands  to  be  the  primary  source  of  loading  for  a  task,  but  the  magnitude  of  those  demands  might  be  low. 
Conversely,  the  time  pressure  under  which  a  task  is  performed  might  be  the  primary  source  of  workload  and  the  time  demands 
might  be  rated  as  high. 

The  overall  workload  score  is  computed  by  multiplying  each  rating  by  the  weight  given  to  that  factor  by  each  subject.  The 
sum  of  the  weighted  ratings  for  each  task  or  task  segment  is  divided  by  15  (the  sum  of  the  weights).  Table  2  depicts  the 
procedure  for  computing  a  derived  workload  score.  Sample  weights  end  ratings  are  listed  for  an  approach  segment  flown  on 
autopilot  with  high  planning  and  information-seeking  demand  and  moderate  time  pressute  and  stress. 

TABLE  2:  Hypothetical  example  of  weights  and  ratings  given  by  a  pilot  during  an  approach  and  the  derived  workload. 


Factor 

Weight 

Rating 

Product  (W*R) 

Mental  Demands 

5 

65 

325 

Physical  Demands 

0 

10 

0 

Temporal  Demands 

3 

60 

180 

Own  Performance 

1 

50 

50 

Effort 

3 

45 

135 

Frustrauon 

3 

30 

90 

Sum 

780 

Derived  Workload  Score 

52 

121 
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Since  the  rating!  ire  given  very  quickly,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them  inflight  The  observer  could  hand  pilots  a  rating  sheet 
at  the  end  of  each  segment  However,  since  the  last  two  segments  arc  relatively  brief  and  giving  ratings  might  interfere  with 
safety  of  flight,  these  segments  will  be  rated  immediately  after  the  aircraft  arrives  at  the  gate.  Previous  simulation  and  inflight 
research  has  shown  that  little  information  is  lost  when  ratings  for  certain  segments  are  not  given  immediately  (8).  An  alternative 
method  would  be  to  obtain  subjective  ratings  for  all  four  segments  during  a  post-flight  debriefing.  For  this  technique  to  be 
effective,  however,  a  video-taped  replay  of  the  pilot’s  activities  during  each  segment  of  flight  should  be  provided  as  a  mnemonic 
aide  that  can  be  stopped  after  each  segment  to  obtain  ratings.  A  high  correlation  has  been  found  between  “online”  ratings  and 
those  obtained  retrospectively  with  a  visual  recreation  of  the  task  (10),  (16). 

SUMMARY 

A  multi-stage  process  fo.  evaluating  the  workload  of  a  five-minute  segment  of  flight  including  approach  and  landing  for  a 
typical  transport  aircraft  was  described.  The  goal  of  the  analysis  was  to  compare  the  workload  of  the  two  pilots.  Four  types  of 
measurement  ft  liniques  were  suggested:  1  Analytic  (a  preliminary  task  and  time-line  analysis  identified  task  requirements  and 
target  performance  ievclr.);  2  Performance  (flight-path  control,  communications,  and  interval  production);  3  Physiological 
(heart  rate  and  heart  rate  variability);  and  4  Subjective  ratings  (a  multi-dimensional  technique  developed  at  NASA-Ames 
Research  Center). 

Different  information  about  the  research  question  is  provided  by  each  stage  of  the  analysis  procedure.  The  task  and  time¬ 
line  analysis  provides  explicit  information  about  what  is  expected  of  the  pilots  and  when  each  subtask  is  to  oe  performed  It  can 
provide  a  priori  estimates  of  workload  and  an  organizational  structure  within  which  the  information  provided  by  the  other 
measures  can  he  related  and  interpreted. 

The  flight-path  control  measure  of  performance  reflects  the  degree  to  which  the  pilot -flying  was  able  to  accomplish  the 
primary  control  task.  The  types  of  communications  tasks  performed  by  the  pilot-not-flyiiig  provide  an  independent  estimate  of 
his  workload.  In  addition,  errors  and  delays  in  response  might  indicate  the  presence  of  high  workload  levels.  The  accuracy  and 
variability  of  time  productions  indicates  the  relative  levels  of  mental  workload  experienced  by  the  .wo  pilots  by  reflecting  the 
amount  of  available  attention  each  was  able  to  focus  on  the  timing  task. 

Heai  t  rate  reflects  the  different  levels  of  arousal  experienced  by  the  two  pilots  during  each  segment.  Heart  rate  variability 
reflects  the  moment-to-moment  cognitive  demands  placed  on  them  within  each  segment. 

The  importance  placed  on  each  of  the  rating  subscales  reflects  the  differential  sources  of  loading  placed  on  each  pilot.  The 
numerical  ratings  reflect  the  magnitudes  of  the  different  types  of  loading  for  each  pilot  and  flight  segment.  The  derived 
workload  score  provided  an  integrated  estimate  of  the  overall  workload  imposed  on  each  pilot,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
they  are  likely  to  encounter  different  sources  of  loading  within  and  between  segments. 

By  analyzing  ail  of  the  information  obtained  inflight,  and  by  comparing  it  to  a  priori  estimates,  a  fait!.'  complete  picture  of 
the  sources  and  magnitudes  of  workload  imposed  on  each  pilot  can  be  obtained  and  compared.  This  infoi  nation  might  be  used 
to  identify  moments  in  which  one  or  the  other  pilot  was  o  •  er-or  under-loadc  J  and  suggest  a  redistribution  ov  duties  or  modified 
procedures.  Given  the  information  available  about  the  specific  nature  of  the  tasks  performed  by  each  pilot,  and  the  workload 
associated  with  each  one,  the  decision  of  what  modifications  might  be  made  could  be  accomplished  with  some  assurance  and 
the  outcome  of  the  modification  could  be  predicted  in  advance. 

Workload  is  a  complex,  multi-dimensional  experience  that  reflects  the  cost  to  humans  of  accomplishing  different  tasks. 

Although  its  definition  might  vary  frem  one  activity  to  the  next,  or  from  one  person  to  another,  it  is  a  practically  relevant 
and  measurable  quantity.  By  understanding  the  levels  and  iypes  of  v'orkload  imposed  on  pilots  by  different  airborne  systems 
and  tasks,  the  quality  of  system  design  can  be  improved  for  aircraft  under  development  and  many  operational  problems  can  be 
resolved  in  existing  aircraft.  This  only  can  be  accomplished  by  selecting  valid  and  reliable  measures  that  address  the  type  of 
question  that  has  been  posed. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

AGL 

Above  Ground  Level 

AP 

Autopilot 

ATC 

Air  Traffic  Control 

DME 

Distance  Measurement  Equipment 

FD 

Flight  Director 

FT 

Feet 

ILS 

Instrument  Landing  System 

KT 

Knot(s) 

NDB 

Non  Directional  Beacon 

SYNC 

Synchronizer 

T/L 

Take-off  and  Landing 

VHF 

Very  High  Frequency 

VOR 

VHF  Omnidirectional  Range 

VTHR 

Threshold  Speed. 
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During  the  last  two  decades  considerable  research  efforts  have  been  devoted  to  developing  a  proper  framework  from 
which  pilot  workload  can  be  analysed  in  a  systematic  manner.  In  this  context,  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  come  to  an 
unequivocal  definition  of  the  concept  “workload”  as  well  as  to  find  an  adequate  method  for  its  “measurement”.  At  present  it 
must  be  stated,  however,  that  these  efforts  have  not  yet  produced  a  satisfactory  result.  Although  there  is  general  agreement 
among  investigators  about  the  existence  of  different  measures  which  could  be  used  in  some  way  as  workload  indicators,  there  is 
still  no  agreement  about  which  these  are,  about  which  are  the  most  effective,  or  about  how  (combinations  of)  these  measures 
can  be  related  to  ch  anges  in  the  workload  of  an  operator. 


This  situation  has  lcsulted  in  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  measures  for  “quantifying"  the  operator’s  workload, 
whereas  relatively  little  systematic  research  has  been  devoted  to  basic  aspects,  such  as  estimating  the  sensitivities  of  specific 
measures  with  respect  to  different  task  conditions  and  the  relative  practical  usefulness  of  different  techniques,  within  different 
operational  environments.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  assumed  in  a  growing  number  of  workload  investigations  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  multidimensional  concept,  so  that  a  combination  of  measures  is  needed,  or  alternatively  one  measure  with 
sensitivity  to  several  dimensions,  in  order  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  evaluation  of  the  operator’s  workload.  This  idea  has  had 
little  impact,  however,  on  the  development  and  use  of  workload  measurement  techniques. 

The  foregoing  outlines  some  reasons  for  developing  a  new  approach  towards  the  study  of  workload  measurement.  Such 
an  approach  should  be  based  upon  the  presumption  that  the  concept  of  workload  encompasses  various  task-and  operator- 
related  aspects,  for  which  each  measure  will  most  likely  have  a  different  sensitivity.  In  addition,  the  data  obtained  with  these 
different  measures  must  be  integrated  in  a  proper  way  in  order  to  arrive  at  valid  conclusions. 

The  following  section  discusses  the  implications  of  such  an  approach  in  detail.  Subsequently,  an  experimental  program  is 
described,  which  could  be  used  as  a  framework  for  systematic  research  on  workload  measurement  techniques  according  to  the 
notions  mentioned  above.  This  approach  does  not  deal  specifically  with  the  development  of  new,  independent  measures  but 
rather  with  the  problem  of  how  already  existing  measures  can  be  used  most  effectively  in  a  complex  operational  environment 
and  how  the  results  from  several  measures  can  be  integrated  to  arrive  at  generally  acceptable  conclusions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  propose  the  “correct”  definition  of  the  term  “workload”.  Instead, 
it  has  been  subsumed  that  this  term  pertains  to  a  certain  concept  which  cannot  be  decomposed  satisfactorily  in  terms  of  its 
apparent  components,  but,  when  used  as  an  operational  concept,  needs  no  further  explicit  explanation. 

BASIC  IDEAS  AND  AIMS 

The  basic  ideas  and  aims  beyond  such  a  global  research  program  can,  as  suggested  above,  be  formulated  more  specifically 
as  follows: 

1  It  is  assumed  that  workload  generally  encompasses  several  components,  such  as  time-stress,  effort,  etc.  It  is  not  clear  which 
components  play  a  part  in  a  specific  situation,  nor  what  the  impact  of  each  is  upon  the  overall  perception  of  workload.  It  is 
therefore  advocated  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  sensitivity  of  specific  workload  measures  to  different  aspects  of  the  task. 

2  As  a  further  consequence  of  1  it  can  be  stated  that  research  on  workload  measures  should  not  be  based  upon  any 
underlying  assumptions  about  the  existence  of  a  superior  method  which  can  be  used  as  a  criterion  (eg,  “task  complexity”)  for  the 
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evaluation  of  other  methods.  Any  such  a-priori  selection  of  task  conditions  according  to  a  particular  criterion,  which  may 
emphasize  specific  properties  of  a  given  task  situation,  could  conceivably  suppress  the  usefulness  of  certain  other  measures, 
due  to  an  insufficient  degree  of  variation  of  (other)  task  variables  to  which  these  measures  are  specifically  sensitive.  In  other 
words,  any  assumption  which  supposes  that  ‘^degrees”  of  workload  can  be  indicated  on  the  basis  of  one  criterion  exclusively  is 
contradictory  to  the  idea  that  workload  is  multidimensional.  Investigations  of  workload  measures,  such  as  that  proposed  in  the 
following,  should  therefore  not  start  from  an  a-priori  ranking  of  task  conditions  with  respect  to  the  expected  “amount”  of 
workload  involved  in  the  tasks.  Instead,  the  underlying  rationale  for  drawing  certain  conclusions  should  first  carefully  be 
considered. 

3  Most  workload  studies  focus  exclusively  on  identifying  differences  in  workload.  It  is  important,  however,  that  such  studies 
focus  also  on  the  problem  of  identifying  simitar  workload  levels  with  respect  to  different  tasks.  This  can  have  considerable 
importance  for  the  experimental  design.  Equivalence  in  workload  level  has,  for  example,  still  not  been  demonstrated  in  cases 
where  measured  differences  do  not  reach  a  significant  level.  It  is  necessary  in  workload  studies,  therefore,  to  establish  the  power 
of  the  intended  statistical  tests  in  an  early  stage  of  the  investigation.  Only  in  cases  of  sufficient  power  of  the  statistical  tests  being 
used  (larger  than,  say,  0.7)  is  it  possible  to  identify  with  a  reasonable  Certainty  both  possible  similarities  and  differences  in 
workload  for  different  task  situations. 

4  Asa  consequence  of  3,  minimal  differences  of  interest  (“difference  margins")  have  to  be  specified  with  respect  to  each 
workload  measure.  The  smaller  these  minimal  differences  are,  the  larger  the  sample-size  must  be  in  order  to  obtain  the  same 
power  of  the  test.  It  is  usually  of  little  interest,  for  example,  to  detect  “small"  differences  between  two  tasks,  such  as  differences 
in  average  heart  rate  of,  say,  0. 1  beat  per  imnute,  or  differences  on  a  1 0-point  rating  (interval-)  scale  between  values  of,  say,  6.2 
and  6.3.  By  thoughtfully  selecting  plausib.  „  ^difference  margins,  it  should  therefore  be  possible  to  use  workload  measures  as 
indicators  of  differences  as  well  as  similarities  in  workload  at  an  a-priori  specified  power.  Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  a  universal 
agreement  in  connection  with  the  specification  of  the  indifference  margins  for  workload  measures*. 


Fig.  1  Illustration  of  hypothetical  experiment  ml  results  for  different  sodality 
■ensures  (e.g.  Been  heart  rets,  subjective  rating,  etc.) 


S  ice  the  data  from  a  specific  measure  have  indicated  that  either  a  (positive  or  negative)  change  or  an  equivalence  of 
work  .d  has  occurred,  it  is  necessary  to  define  a  strategy  for  d  rawing  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  different  modality 
measures,  including  some  possibly  contradictory  results.  A  hypothetical  situation  is  indicated  schematically  in  Figure  1.  The 
f  hows  that: 

(i)  Task  conditions  c  and  n  are  discriminated  from  each  other  by  all  measures  in  an  unequivocal  way. 

(ii)  Task  conditions  d  and  b  can  not  be  discriminated  from  each  other  unequivocally  by  all  the  measures;  that  is,  3  of 
the  5  measures  indicate  a  “positive”  trend,  while  the  remaining indicate  equivalence.  The  same  observation  holds 
for  conditions  c  and  a,  where  4  of  the  5  data  indicate  differences. 

(iii)  The  relative  workload  levels  for  the  task  conditions  a  and  d,  as  indicated  by  the  difference  measures,  are  very 
contradictory. 

It  is  obvious  that  case  (iii)  has  to  be  examined  more  thoroughly.  (Assuming  that  all  measures  involved  arc  demonstrably 
valid  workload  indicators,  one  explanation  is  that  artefacts  have  occurred  in  the  data).  Situation  (i)  does  not  evoke  any 
interpretation  problem;  for  comparable  task  situations  it  would  seem  sufficient  to  use  one  or  two  of  the  most  convenient 
measures. 


•In  this  context  it  is  proposed  here  that  it  should,  in  first  instance,  be  sufficient  to  accept  an  “indifference  margin"  of  approximately 
2.5  beats  per  minute  for  the  average  heart  rate  and  of  circa  0.3  point  for  a  10-point  subjective  rating  sc  :'e  (on  an  interval  level). 
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For  situation  (ii),  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  concluded  by  convention  whether  or  not  a  difference  in  workload  has 
boen  observed.  That  is  to  say,  when  using  several  Measures  simultaneously,  it  should  be  acceptable  to  tolerate  a  small 
percentage  of  contradictory  results  (eg  20  percent)  wh<  a  formulating  the  final  conclusion  (alternatively,  all  deviation  outcomes 
shall  be  inspected  for  the  presence  of  artcfocts,  which  'xjuld  raise  the  cost  of  an  investigation  appreciably).  In  such  cases  the  use 
of  a  proper  weighting  function  with  respect  to  the  separate  outcomes  should  also  be  considered.  If  a  critical  number  of  deviating 
results  is  exceeded,  it  is  then  necessary  to  carry  out  additional  investigations  of  the  considered  cases  until  a  desired  level  of 
homogeneity  in  the  results  has  been  obtained. 

The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  contradictory  results  obtained  from  different  measures  is  closely  connected  with  the 
operational  situatioa  That  is,  due  to  ’be  complexity  of  most  task  situations  it  can  usually  not  be  postulated  in  advance  which 
criterion  should  be  used  to  draw  final  conclusions  about  the  workload  involved.  Consequently,  an  operationally-based 
research  program  which  includes  various  workload  measures  is  advocated,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  convention  for  drawing 
conclusions  can  be  agreed  upon.  The  ultimate  objective  of  such  a  convention  is  to  come  to  a  generally  acceptable  framework  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  arising  from  a  set  of  separate  measures. 

6  The  task  situations  to  be  selected  for  workload  experiments  must  correspond  to  the  ultimate  complex  operational 
environment  tor  which  the  methods  developed  are  intended  to  be  used.  This  objective  also  supports  the  need,  mentioned  in  5 
for  an  in-flight  research  program  to  be  used  as  a  common  basis  for  different  investigators  for  comparing  and  collating  measures, 
evaluating  strategies  and  effects  of  task  aspects,  etc.  Such  a  program  could  be  extended  by  including  progressively  more 
relevant  task  situations,  ultimately  arriving  at  a  general  framework  from  which  operationally  oriented  workload  studies  can 
systematically  proceed. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  propose  a  basis  for  an  in-flight  experimental  program  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  set  forth  in  the  foiegoing.  To  accomplish  this  the  experimental  task  conditions  should  be  selected  on  the  one  hand  on  the 
basis  of  the  irrelevancy  with  respect  to  operational  situations  and  on  the  other  hand  also  with  respect  to  a-priori  expectations 
about  whether  these  conditions  will  produce  a  reasonable  spread  in  the  workload  data.  The  analyses  of  the  data  obtained  for 
the  different  measures  will  be  aimed  primarily  at  producing  results  which  can  be  organised  and  presented  in  a  form  similar  to 
that  of  Figure  1 ,  from  which  one  can  proceed  to  the  problem  of  drawing  specific  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  different  measures. 
Thereby,  by  comparing  any  systematic  variations  occurring  in  the  different  measures  with  the  random  variations  occurring  in 
such  analyses,  also  an  impression  can  be  formed  of  the  specific  sensitivities  of  different  measures. 

The  workload  measures  considered  in  connection  with  this  experimental  program  must  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
expected  “practical  usefulness”.  By  this  is  meant  on  one  hand  that  the  measures  to  be  considered  are  expected  to  have  a 
sufficient  “discriminative  power”  with  respect  to  the  task  conditions  for  which  they  are  used,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  these 
measures  are  expected  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  actual  task.  (Such  a  selection  process  can  also  be  useful  for 
clarifying  specific  pros  and  cons  of  certain  measures  with  respect  to  operational  applicability). 

The  experimental  program  set  forth  in  the  following  deal'-,  with  flight  conditions  for  a  fixed  wing  transpoit  aircraft.  The 
explanations  are  adopted  from  the  findings  of  an  in-flight  study  on  pilot  workload  at  the  National  Aerospace  Laooratory 
(NLR),  carried  out  in  1985-1986*.  In  addition  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  practical  implications  of  such  a  program,  an 
overview  is  given  of  some  workload  measuring  techniques  which  are  proposed  as  initial  candidates  for  simultaneous 
investigation. 

Task  conditions 

The  heart  of  the  program  is  the  definition  of  the  experimental  task  conditions.  The  problem  faced  here  is  to  define  a  set  of 
relevant  tasks  which  cover  a  broad  variety  of  operational  flight  conditions  in  a  balanced  way,  but  which  do  not  exceed  certain 
practical  restrictions,  such  as  time  limits  (ie,  cost,  pilot  fatigue**),  air  traffic  control  restrictions,  unacceptable  risks,  etc. 
Furthermore,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is  desired  that  tile  selected  tasks  give  rise  to  a  reasonable  spread  in  the  workload  data  to  be 
obtained. 

Taking  these  considerations  into  account,  the  following  matrix  ot  flight  conditions  for  the  civil  aviation  operating 
environment  is  proposed.  The  experimental  tasks  consist  of  flying  procedural  approaches  (with  an  external  view  occluding 
visor),  with  each  experimental  run  starting  on  “downwind",  approximately  10  minutes  before  touchdown.  The  independent 
task  variables  are  based  on  (i)  the  different  approach  aids,  that  is,  ILS+FD,  1LS,  VOR+DME,  NDB,  (ii)  the  manner  of  p;lot 
control,  that  is,  automatic,  manual,  or  manual  with  simulated  trim  malfunction  (ie,  retrimming  prohibited  after  downwind,),  and 
(iii)  the  number  of  crew  members,  this  is,  2  man  versus  1  man  crew.  Because  of  time  constraints  i<  is  advisable  to  carry  jut  not 
more  than  8  approaches  within  each  experimental  session.  A  proposed  experimental  design  is  presented  in  Table  1 . 

The  different  kinds  of  approaches  are  illustrated  in  Figures  2-4.  The  approaches  consist  of  four  compatible  segments: 
downwind,  turn/intercept,  1st  segment  final  (above  1000  feet),  2nd  segment  final  (below  1000  fet  ;),  which  are  very  suitable  for 
making  comparisons  between  scenarios  on  the  basis  of  the  workload  data  obtained 

It  is  advisable  to  terminate  each  approach  with  an  overshoot  (at  approximately  50  feet)  as  this  will  increase  the  flexibility 
of  the  program  considerably,  in  addition  to  keeping  the  costs  down.  (Note  that  some  of  the  approaches  might  conceivably  have 
to  be  Down  in  opposite  direction  to  the  rest  of  the  landing  traffic  due  to  local  circumstances  of  wind  and  beacon  locations). 


*  At  the  moment  of  submission  of  this  paper  to  AGARD,  the  study  is  in  progress. 

**  For  obvious  reasons,  experiments  are  to  be  carried  out  wit'  <  one  subject,  pilot  (left  seat)  and  one  safety  pilot 
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Rating  procedure 

The  suitable  moment  for  subjective  ratings  (if  ratings  are  to  be  given)  is  at  the  end  of  each  segment,  resulting  in  4  ratings 
per  approach).  The  ratings  should  concern  the  previously  flown  segment  exclusively.  Ratings  can  be  obtained  from  both  the 
subject  pilot  and  the  safety  pilot.  A  proposed  safe  rating  procedures  (especially  if  the  giving  of  ratings  requires  an  appreciable 
amount  of  time)  is  as  follows: 

The  safety  pilot  determines  the  appropriate  moment,  and  says  (after  having  given  his  own  ratings):  "I  have  control". 

The  subject  pilot  confirms  with  “You  have  control"  and  then  gives  his  ratings,  while  the  safety  pilot  flies  the  aircraft. 

After  completing  the  ratings,  the  subject-pilot  takes  over  control,  saying:  "I  have  control"  (Safety  pilot  confirms:  "You 
have  control"). 

The  fourth  rating  (for  the  second  segment  of  Anal)  can  be  given  during  the  overshoot  There  is  plenty  of  time  during  this 
flight  segment,  so  that  additional  comments  with  respect  to  >:he  entire  foregoing  approach  can  also  be  given. 

Instructed  performance  standard 

The  following  formulation  of  the  requested  performance  standard  is  recommended  as  being  relevant  for  real  flight  conditions: 
‘You  are  requested  to  fly  the  procedures  as  accurately  as  possible,  however,  without  violating  your  own  standards  (no 
exaggerations)". 

Crew  coordination 

During  the  2-man  crew  task  conditions  the  safety  pilot  will  perform  the  duties  of  the  first  officer,  ie,  be  will  take  care  of  ATC 
communication,  select  beacons,  set  flaps  on  request,  read  out  checklists  and  perform  such  other  activities  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  first  officer.  In  the  1-man  crew  task  conditions,  the  subject-pilot  must  take  over  these  duties  in  addition  to  the  normal 
duties  required  for  flying  the  aircraft. 

Workload  Measures 

Given  that  the  experimental  set-up  is  designed  to  allow  the  simultaneous  investigation  of  various  measuring  techniques 
(assuming  that  the  experiment  will  be  carried  out  on  a  well  instrumented  research  aircraft),  a  careful  selection  has  to  be  made  of 
which  specific  techniques  are  to  be  considered  within  each  experiment.  Important  for  this  selection  will  be,  of  course,  the 
degree  to  which  these  measures  interfere  with  the  main  flying  task  and  wit’.!  the  other  measurements.  In  Table  2  a  number  of 
proposed  measures  are  listed  (most  of  which  are  currently  being  considered  in  the  above  mentioned  research  program  at  the 
NLR).  Some  specific  details  about  the  measures  in  Table  2  are  summarised  as  follows: 


TABLE  2 

Proposed  workload  waaauraa  to  ba  conaldarad  within  tha  study  prograa 


Pilot  Eatings 

1.  McDonnell's  10- point  demand  scale  (Ref.  1) 

2.  SWAT  3x3  rating  matrix  (Raf.  2) 

3.  Pra-  and  poat-axparlmantal  ranking  of  task  conditions 

Heart  Rata 

1.  Basle  statistics  (mean,  standard  deviation,  root  aaan  square,  root  Man 
aquara  of  succasslva  dlffarancaa) 

2.  Measures  based  on  tha  spectral  content  of  tha  signal 

Primary  Task  Maasuras 

1.  Control  activity 

2.  Task  performance 

3.  Error  frequencies 

Modal  Measures 

1.  Control  effort  (Raf,  3) 

2.  Decision  load  (Raf,  4) 

Other  Maaauraa 

1-  TlM-motlon  parameters 

2.  Secondary  task  parfontanca 

3.  Ratrospactlva  Maauras  based  on  video  replay 
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Two  subjective  rating  techniques  (McDonneil/SW AT)  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  j  - 1  jduce  ratings 
on  an  iiutrml  scale,  in  addition  to  the  expectation,  based  on  previous  experience,  that  these  two  tr  chniques  can  be  used 
simultaneously  without  mutual  interference.  The  McDonnell  technique  (l)  involves  pilot  ratings,  based  upon  the 
attentions]  demands  of  the  task  on  a  10-point  scale.  The  SWAT  technique  (2)  involve  separate  ratings  with  respect  to 
time,  effort  and  psychologies!  stress  aspects  of  the  task,  in  order  to  arrive  at  one  single  assessment  of  the  pilc*'s  overall 
workload.  In  addition  to  the  ratings  given  during  the  experiment,  the  subjects  are  requested  to  rank  the  different 
approaches  according  to  the  expected/experienced  task  workload  also  before  and  after  the  experiment. 

In  choosing  heart  rate  as  a  workload  measure  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  the  advantage  of  its  objectivity,  the  ease  of  recording 
it  and  the  non-intrusive  nature  of  its  measurement. 

The  primary  task  measures  (for  each  flight  segment)  involve  a  number  of  relevant  statistics  related  to  Use  pilot's  control 
activity  (for  the  manually  flown  tasks)  and  flying  performance. 

The  data  obtained  make  it  possible  also  to  investigate  the  usefulness  of  predictions  of  pilot  workload  based  upon 
mathematical  models  of  pilot-uircraft  interactions.  Especially,  for  the  manually  flown  tasks  the  so-called  “control  effort" 
parameter  (E)  mentioned  in  reference  (3)  seems  worthwhile  to  be  investigated  further.  This  parameter  indicates,  among 
others,  the  sensitivity  of  task  performance  to  a  model  parameter  reflecting  level-of-attenlion.  Also  model-based 
parameters  reflecting  “busyness"  aspects  or  “decision-loading”  aspects,  such  as  the  “Expected  Net  Gain  for  Procedure 
execution  (ENGP),  mentioned  in  reference  (4)  can  also  be  investigated  further.  It  should  be  noted  that  such  use  of 
modelling  presupposes  the  availability  of  an  adequate  system7  sire  raft  model. 

Finally,  crew  activity  is  to  be  recorded  on  video  in  order  to  enable  various  task  analyses,  investigations  of  pilot  errors,  and 
other  further  analyses  based  on  video  replay. 

Final  Remarks 

As  is  Known  from  other  in-flight  experiments,  a  relatively  large  variability  in  data  can  be  expected  due  to  such 
uncontrollable  factors  as  atmospheric  conditions  and  airport  traffic.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  to  fly  all  approaches  at  one 
specific  airport.  In  the  current  NLR  research  program,  a  preliminary  study  has  indicated  that  20  sessions  (including 
20x8—  160D  approaches)  are  necessary  to  obtain  an  adequate  level  of  statistical  reliability  in  the  experiment 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

-^•Workload  research  has  lead  in  the  past  to  the  development  of  various  measures,  mostly  concerning  different  aspects  of 
task  workload,  in  a  separate  and  isolated  way.  In  addition,  present  opinion  assumes  more  and  more  that,  in  order  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  workload  evaluation,  a  matrix  of  measures  is  needed. 

This  paper  discusses  a  number  of  considerations  involved  in  the  setting  up  of  an  investigation  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
being  able  to  draw  conclusions  from  a  variety  of  experimental  measures  in  a  complex  task  situation.  Several  implications  are 
pointed  out,  such  as  the  problem  of  dealing  with  contradictory  outcomes,  the  designating  of  artefacts,  and  the  problem  of 
formulating  final  conclusions  without  the  (a-priori)  availability  of  a  superior  method  for  evaluating  other  methods.  Finally,  an 
experimental  program  is  outlined  which  is  based  on  (normal)  approach  conditions  for  civil  fixed  wing  aircraft.  The  task 
conditions  in  this  experiment  are  selected  to  serve  as  an  operationally  based  framework  for  comparing  different  workload 
evaluation  methods,  for  evaluating  the  effects  of  specific  task  conditions  and  for  investigating  the  strategies  needed  for  drawing 
final  conclusions  from  a  variety  of  outcomes,  — 
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APPENDIX! 

FINAL  FIVE  MINUTES  OF  A  MANUALLY  FLOWN  ILS  APPROACH  AND  LANDING  OF  A 
TWO-PILOT  PASSENGER  JET  TRANSPORT  (USING  FLIGHT  DIRECTOR) 
WEATHER:  200  FT  CLOUD  BASE.  RAIN,  RVR  700m 


Approx 

Distance 

Speed 

Activity 

Tune  to 

FromTD 

KIAS 

TD 

4} 

14 

250 

Descending  through  4,000  ft  in  thick  icing  cloud  to  level  at  2,000  ft.  (Descent  checks 
completed  by  TOD.)  Speedbrake  out  Autopilot  disengaged.  Radio  nav  aids  already 

210 

set  and  identified  for  landing 

13 

210 

Through  3,000  ft.  Radar  vectors  to  ILS  localiser.  Approach  checklist 

11 

210 

Speedbrake  cancelled. 

Level  off  at  2,000  ft.  Flaps  to  1 .  Radio  call  to  ‘approach  control’. 

190 

Altimeters  —  PI  sets  QFE.  P2  set  QNH. 

Flaps  to  5 

170 

On  course  to  intercept  localiser. 

3 

8 

170 

Localiser  intercepted  —  Radio  change  to  tower  frequency.  Localiser  established. 

6 

170 

Landing  gear  down.  Flaps  to  1 5. 

150 

Landing  checks 

2i 

5 

140 

Glide  slope  capture 

VAT+10 

Land  flap  selected  checks  complete. 

Descending  on  glide  slope. 

2 

4 

VAT+10 

Outer  Marker  —  Height  check.  Land  clearance  and  surface  W/V  and  RVR  passed 
by  control. 

500  ft  QFE  Height  calls  and  incapacitation  check.  Speed  and  rate  of  descent 
monitored. 

300  ft  QFE  100  ft  above  call. 

200  ft  Decision  height.  ‘Approach  lights'  call. 

0  Flare  ar.d  touchdown. 

Reverse  thrust  —  deceleration 

•H  60K  Reverse  trust  cancelled  —  braking  gently. 

Nose-wheel  steering. 


NB  Performance  limits  to  be  clearly  defined  eg  3K  IAS,  50  ft/min  rate  of  descent  on  G/S.  Touchdown  within  100m  of 
‘numbers’  at  <  6  ft/sec. 


PI  —  Pilot  flying 


P2  —  Co-pilot 
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APPENDIX  2 

FIVE  MINUTE  RECCE/ATTACK  TASK  FOR  FAST  JET  AIRCRAFT  (SINGLE  PILOT) 

1.  CHOICE  OF  TARGET  FOR  RECCE/ATTACK 

A  realistic  target  would  be  a  simple,  soft  skinned,  vehicle  parked  on  a  two  lane  track,  at  known  position,  in  flat/undulating 
open  country. 

2.  ROUTE  AND  PARAMETERS  FOR  ATTACK  TASK 

Route  comprises  a  single  3  minute  navigation  leg  to  IP  followed  by  1  min  IP  to  target  run,  positioning  for  standard  45 
degree  tip-in  a  shallow  5—8  degree  dive.  Parameters  of  tip-in  according  to  aircraft  type,  following  attack,  defensive  recovery 
manoeuvre  and  fix  before  withdrawal,  1  minute  after  target.  (The  recce  task  would  involve  a  similar  sequence  but  camera 
selection  would  replace  weapon  selection  and  a  level  off  set  fly-by  would  replace  the  tip-in  attack.) 

3.  ACCURACY 

EN  ROUTE  AND  IP  RUN  ±  20  kt± 1§°  ft  at  peacetime  minimum  height  or  iiS!  ft  above  500  ft  AGL. 

Define  pull-up  position  relative  to  target 
Pull-up  point  ±  300m  laterally,  ±3  sec  along  track 
Define  dive  angle  ±  1  degree 
3  sec  tracking  to  release  point 
Release  at  1 20  kt  planned  speed 

Pull-off  target  4g.  Defensive/position  manoeuvre  to  roll  out  towards  next  turning  point. 

4.  DETAILS  OF  ATTACK  TASK 

a.  Approach  to  IP 

Whilst  flying  within  set  parameters,  complete  following  actions: 

Check  slip  ball  and  trim  out  sideslip  at  planned  attack  speed 
Weapon  switching  up  to  final  arming  switch 

1  x  track-check,  map-to-ground 
1  X  revision  ETA  for  IP  ±5  sec  (10)? 

8  X  simulated  checks  of  wing-man’s  six  o'clock  high 

Estimate  (or  check  wind  from  INS)  W/S  for  weapon  release 

Set  WIND/ AM  Depression  for  Main  or  reversionary  attack 

Carry  out  height  fix  to  IP  to  update  Pressure  alt/or  auto  height  fix  at  IP(INAS) 

Set  or  confirm  next  heading 
Acquire  IP  visually 

b.  IP  to  Pull-Up 

Whilst  flying  within  set  parameters: 

Complete  height  fix  in  IN  AS  equipped  aircraft 

Update  INAS 

Accelerate  to  Attack  Speed 

Check  track  >  pull-up  point  and  pull-up  time 

Adjust  Sighting  (Call  up  attack  picture  on  HUD). 

c.  Pull-up  to  Weapon  Release 

Initiate  Pull-Up 
Acquire  target 

Top  at  height  required  to  achieve  planned  dive  angle 
Check  speed/power 

Sight  or  Bomb  Fall  Line  on  Target  (3  sec) 

Make  Final  arming  switch 


Start  Camei*  (if  not  automatic) 

Phase  Change  (if  IN  AS  equipped 
Track  target  for  3  sec  up  to  weapon  release 
Release  Weapon. 

d.  Escape 

Recover  from  dive 
Make  defensive  manoeuvre 
Put  weapon  switches  safe 
Track  to  next  turning  point 

Locate  and  identify  other  aircraft  (No  2)  if  available 
Switch  off  camera 

Regain  HUD  NAV  mode  (11  not  automatic). 


I 
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APPENDIX  3 

BROAD  OUTLINE  OF  A  STANDARD  HELICOPTER  TASK 


Total  time  —  5  minutes 

Scenario  reasons!  ly  well  detailed  eg  'nap  of  earth’  flying  for  recce  task. 

0  take-off— spot  turn 

0.30  transition  —  climb  to  1 250  fees 

2.00  cruise  for  one  minute 

3.30  descent  to  nap  of  earth  for  precision  low  level  observation  task  at  high  speed  covering  a  'figure  of  8’  pattern. 

4.30  approach  to  land 

5.00  land 

NB  Further  details  of  aircraft  parameters  and  of  scenario  to  be  added  as  necessary. 
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